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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Dr. Lothar Gidro-Frank has called our attention 
to the abstract of his article on plantar response in 
hypnotic age regression, which was published as 
4274 in Volume 22, October 1948. The first sentence 
of this abstract leads to ambiguity and should be 
modified to read “Under hypnotic age regression 
three persons—a psychiatric patient and two college 
students—showed infantile type plantar responses 
on stimulation of the sole of the foot.” 


Abstractors who have been searching certain 
journals on their own responsibility have had to dis- 
continue this service. We would appreciate anyone 
having access to journals such as the following and 
willing to cover them regularly, advising us. 


Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci. 
Ann. intern. Med. 

Bull. U. S. Army med. Dep. 
Hum. Biol. 

J. cell. comp. Physiol. 

J. gen. Physiol. 

J. Physiol. 

Nav. med. Bull., Wash. 
Physiol. Rev. 

Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash. 
Quart. J. exp. Physiol. 
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3007. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
General psychology. (2nd. ed. rev.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Sci-Art Publ., 1947. 610 p.—This revised 
text (see 15: 2049) is presented as meeting the needs 
of a higher level systematically developed type of 
course in contrast to a general culture course. In 
a preface to instructors the author explains his pro- 
gram of working from concrete to abstract principles 
and of starting with topics of immediate interest to 
students. After the introductory general chapter 
the author discusses the “abilities of man” in 3 
chapters. The next 4 chapters deal with motivation 
where the author’s translation of instincts into 
“ergs” is developed. 2 chapters on attitudes follow. 
The relation of mind to body is described in 3 
chapters dealing with glands, emotions, and the 
nervous system. Abnormal psychology is handled 
under “temperament and types of constitution.” 
After a chapter on the heredity-environment prob- 
lem come 3 chapters on learning. 3 chapters on the 
‘“‘mind at work”’ close the academic presentation and 
introduce applied chapters on psychopathology, 


education, and social and cultural problems. Statis- 
tics is covered in an appendex.—B. R. Bugelski. 


3008. Kluckhohn, Clyde. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Mirror for man; the relation of anthropology 
to modern life. New York: Whittlesey House, 1949. 
xi, 313 p. $3.75.—The role anthropology has 
played in the past and can play in the future in the 
better understanding of the total man and his en- 
vironment is here presented in a manner which the 
author states is intended for the layman. Beginning 
with a study of obscure and primitive groups, anthro- 
pology has gradually built up a body of knowledge 
which is having more and more practical utility not 
only in the allied sciences but in many daily problems 
of living. The intertwining of anthropology with 
many other disciplines gives the anthropologist a 
perspective that is valuable in attacking the problem 
of how man, in his divers cultures, can live with him- 
self. A final chapter discusses the relation of anthro- 
pology to other sciences concerned with a study of 
man. Bibliography.—Z. A. Rubinstein. 

3009. Pastuszka, Jézef. Psychologia ogé6lna. 
(General psychology.) 2 vols. Lublin: Towarzystwo 
Naukowe Katolickiego Uniwersytetu Lubelskiego, 
1946, 1947. 414 & 472 p.—Volume I of this text- 
book treats of the following subjects: aim and method 
of psychology, nervous system, consciousness and 
subconsciousness, sensation and perception, imagin- 
ation, memory, thinking, intelligence, and language. 
Volume II deals with drives, feeling and emotion, 
will, development, special states of consciousness. 
The last chapters are devoted to problems from the 
borders of metaphysics and psychology.—S. 
Blachowskt. 

3010. Pieter, Jézef. Psychologia jako nauka. 
(Psychology as a science.) Krakéw: Wiedza-Zawéd- 
Kultura, 1947. 288 p.—This is the first part of 
“Introduction of Psychology”’ to be followed by two 
further parts. After giving a concise representation 
of what psychology is and its history, the author 
discusses the relation of psychology to other sciences, 
its internal structure, and the problem of measuring 
psychological phenomena. The book ends with 
chapters on laboratories and psychological libraries 
as well as particulars about the life and work of 
eminent psychologists.—S. Blachowsks. 

3011. Ridenour, Louis N. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
The natural sciences and human relations. Proc. 
Amer. phil. Soc., 1948, 92, 351-355.—Three ways 
are discussed in which the development of the 
natural sciences has influenced the study of human 
relations: (1) Natural science methodology is being 
utilized more and more by the social scientists; (2) 
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modern technology, observably the daughter of 
natural science and scientific method, has immensely 
altered the nature and scope of the relations between 
men in the world as it is and accordingly complicated 
the study of human relations to the point of making 
one lose sight of the relatively durable human prop- 
erties; (3) the social and ethical problems have been 
raised by the progress of the natural sciences and 
technology.— F. C. Sumner. 

3012. Werner, Heinz. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) Comparative psychology of mental develop- 
ment. Chicago: Follett Pub. €o., 1948. xii, 564 p. 
—An essentially Gestalt exposition of “develop- 
mental laws applicable to mental life as a whole” 
derived from comparative examination and ap- 
praisal of genetic data drawn from all fields of psy- 
chological work, especially the child, social, and 
abnormal, and ethnological fields. The author 
postulates a framework of mental organization 
within which “genetic levels of mentality” may be 
defined according to the following pairs of concepts: 
“(1) syncretic-discrete; (2) diffuse-articulated; (3) 
indefinite-definite; (4) rigid-flexible; (5) labile- 
stable,’ to provide both measures of mental status 
and understanding of “general and abstract modes 
of thinking . . . in which intellectual functions are 
here embedded indiscriminately in perception, imag- 
ery, and motor activity.” This book is a revision and 
translation of the author’s earlier German edition. 
An introductory forward is provided by Gordon W. 
Allport. 1037-item bibliography.—J. C. Franklin. 


Tueory & Systems 

3013. Bally, G. Das Inzestmotiv: die Uber- 
windung der Verginglichkeit im Mythus. (Incest 
motive: the overcoming of mortality in myth.) 
Psyche, 1947, 1, 206-221.—For humans, who appear 
to break up on the absolute questionableness of 
human existence, the problem of overcoming the 
past arises in statu nascendi. The longing for 
eternity expresses itself then in the form of an 
ambiguous mother problem. The form of the woman 
assumes the ambiguous figure of Sphinx. The longed 
for maternal embrace, which should bring eternity 
and freedom from anxious ephemerousness, means at 
the same time crushing destructive defeat. For in 
the maternal protectiveness the individuality which 
feels itself alone can yield itself in solution, neverthe- 
less with this solution the specific human element 
which we are would belost. The time is ripe for a new 
founding of Ontology which no longer questions God 
and the world but rather only from human to human 
of his existence and his consciousness of his finite- 
ness.—P. L. Krieger. 

3014. Brill, A. A. Basic principles of psychoanal- 
ysis. (Rev. ed.) Garden Gity. N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1949. xv, 298 p. $3.45.—This rewritten and revised 


edition of the work which was published by Brill in 
1921 illustrates the tenets and theories of psycho- 
analysis with cases drawn from his own practice. 
The material! is organized into the following chapters: 
cathartic method, the symptom: its nature and 
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function, the psychology of forgetting, psychopa- 
thology of everyday life, wit: its technique and 
tendencies, the dream: its function and motive, 
types of dreams, common forms of psychoses, the 
only child, fairy tales and artistic productions, and 
selection of vocations.—A. J. Sprow. 


3015. Ellison, Douglas G. (Jndiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) The oo of operational analysis to 
human motor behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 
9-17.—‘‘A considerable amount of research has been 
performed recently on the form of motor responses as 
a function of those characteristics of the task which 
are determined by design of machines. . . . This 
paper calls attention to a method, operational anal- 
ysts, which has been developed . . . for the analysis 
of input-output relationships of electrical and me- 
chanical transmission systems. . . . Essentially it 
assumes that the motor response to complex changes 
in a stimulus input may be predicted from the addi- 
tion or integration of responses of simple components 
of this input. If this assumption is verified, aside 
from its value in application, it will provide a means 
for examining the nature of learning and individual 
differences in motor behavior.””—R. B. Ammons. 

3016. Erickson, Ralph W. (Mississippi State 
Coll. for Women, Columbus.) An examination of 
Edward C. Tolman’s system of psychology. /. gen. 
Psychol., 1948, 39, 73-90.—Tolman’s purposive 
psychology as described in his major work and 3 
journal articles is examined and criticized. Tol- 
man’s definition of purpose is held to be too restricted 
for general usage as it leaves out any of the meanings 
of purpose in ordinary life. His molar psychology is 
not actually any more molar than Watson’s mole- 
cular views. Tolman’s concept of cognition is based 
on rat maze studies and involves the error of taking a 
criterion of a mental process for a definition. Tol- 
man’s position on consciousness, sensations, and 
images is considered unsound. ‘When one pene- 
trates beneath the forbidding special vocabulary 

. the contradictions, inconsistencies, and dis- 
tortions of psychological weaknesses easily show 
up.” Tolman’s system is even less desirable than 
Watson’s.—B. R. Bugelski. 

3017. Fliess, Robert. [Ed.] The psychoanalytic 
reader ; an anthology of essential papers with critical 
introductions. Vol. 1. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1948. 392 p. $7.50.—A group 
of representative papers from the Freudian school of 
psychoanalysis compiled from psychoanalytic peri- 
odicals are arranged topically with critical intro- 
ductions under I. Clinical: neuroses, psychoses, 
characterology; II. Theory: female and preoedipal 
sexuality; III. Miscellaneous; IV. Uncollected 
papers by Karl Abraham; and V. References by 
Freud. Other volumes are to comprise papers under 
the same and new topics until the material to be 
collected under these headings has been exhausted. — 
A. J. Sprow. 

3018. Freud, Sigmund. An outline of psychoanal- 
ysis. New York: W. W. Norton, 1949. 127 p. 
$2.00.—Freud presents here ‘‘the doctrines of psycho- 
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analysis . . . dogmatically—in the most concise 
form and the most positive terms.’’ 9 brief chapters 
state the hypotheses relating the psychical apparatus 
(Id, Ego, Superego), the instinctual forces (Libido 
and Aggressiveness, or Eros and Death instincts), 
the developmental stages of the sexual function, the 
mental qualities of unconsciousness and the primary 
processes. These concepts are shown at work in 
statements of the principles of dream-interpretation 
and of therapeutic psychoanalytic technique with 
the neuroses. Further theoretical considerations 
locate the central roles of the Oedipus Complex, 
castration fears, sexual renunciation, transference, 
and the cultural definition of ego-superego factors. 
Freud offers these as working hypotheses by stating 
their methodological assumptions, and by pointing 
up their gaps, limitations, and obscurities.—J. Shor. 


3019. Grashchenkov, N. I. Protiv idealizma v 
nevrologii. (In opposition to idealism in neurology.) 
Nevropatal. i Psikhiatr., 1948, 17(5), 3-16.—The 
author, responsible editor of the journal, attacks 
S. N. Davidenkov, another editor of this same 
journal for “idealism” in the field of the inheritance 
of mental diseases. This attack is based on the 
biological position of T. D. Lysenko. In 1932 
Davidenkov defended the gene constancy position 
of Morgan and Mendel in connection with the in- 
heritance of mental disease. The present edition 
of his book is not as blatantly “‘idealistic,”” but he 
nevertheless errs in underestimating the effect of 
training and education in human development, and 
very particularly in ignoring the influence of labor in 
effecting the biological evolution of man. Mental 
diseases are considered “‘imminent” in one’s inheri- 
tance, and one’s life experience can only facilitate or 
inhibit their appearance. ‘Since it is, naturally, 
impossible to influence the genotype of future genera- 
tions systematically” he suggests the only solution 
lies in training the mobility of the nervous system. 
Grashchenkovy comments, apropos this position: 
“There is no need to point out how useless the author’s 

ractical conclusions are, since Mendelian, Morgan- 
istic idealism excludes any practical usefulness in 
biological science.” It is urged that use of the book 
be discontinued, and that Davidenkov, Galachian, 
Krishova and others mend their ways.—R. A. Bauer. 


3020. Jones, J. R. The self in sensory cognition. 
Mind, 1949, 58, 40-61.—From the point of view that 
the self is a persistent particular, the unity of the 
self consists in the fact that a number of mental 
events belong to the same self and are owned by it. 
In opposition to this view is the serial theory of the 
self, proposed by positivistic phenomenalists, which 
reduces the fact of “belonging to the same self’’ to 
relations between mental events. The serial theory 
commits a serious omission in taking the mental 
events as unanalyzed units and in not considering 
the complexity of the internal structure of mental 
events. The author attempts to interpret the fact 
that “being aware of something” seems to refer to 
a persistent self within the frame of the serial 
theory.— F. Heider. 


3019-3023 


3021. Kempf, Edward J. (Wading River, L. I., 
N.Y.) Holistic laws of life. J. Psychol., 1949, 27, 
79-123.—"'The following explanation of the nature, 
origin, individual development, and reproductive 
evolution of life, as closed, autogenously and exo- 
genously equilibrating, reversible reaction systems, 
is a new concept that seems able to include all of the 
known facts of life. The development of psychology 
and sociology, consistent with biology, chemistry, 
physics, and cosmology, depends largely on the 
formulation and correlation of laws of all different 
levels of organization of energy involved in living 
and nonliving processes. . . . Living holistic organ- 
izations (existing as equilibrating ratios of recipro- 
cally allied and antagonistic, bisensitive, reversible 
bidynamic reaction systems) work autogenously, 
against internal self-consuming and external im- 
balancing variations, to acquire and assimilate 
equilibrating quantities of special qualities of energies 
and eliminate or avoid disequilibrating energies, and 
tend, with repetition, to progressive physiogenic, 
morphogenic, psychogenic and sociogenic adapta- 
tions for extension of autogenous determination of 
viability with reproductivity, with maximal space- 
time efficiency for minimal uses of energy.” 41 
references.—R. W. Husband. 


3022. Opler, Morris E. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.). Some implications of culture theory for 
anthropology and psychology. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1948, 18, 611-621.—Although there has been 
a history of growing respect, collaboration and respect 
between anthropology and psychology, there are 
some anthropologists who express skepticism and 
disapproval. To those who see a contrast between 
culture and behavior and advise anthropologists to 
stick to the study of culture, the author replies that 
the cavern is not as wide as depicted and the rela- 
tionship too interesting to be abandoned. To those 
who say that they only have to study culture to 
understand behavior, the author replies that if 
culture really determines behavior, there is no 
better way to understand culture than to become 
acquainted with its products. 31 references.— 
R. E. Perl. 


3023. Polin, Raymond. Du laid, du mal, du faux. 
(About the ugly, the bad, and the false.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. 184 p. 
Fr. 250.—The titles of the chapters and of some of 
the sections are as follows: Ch. 1: Positive and 
negative values (definition of values, pure and de- 
graded values); Ch. 2: Ontology of negative values 
(negative values as privation of being, as ontological 
realities, and as subjective human realities); Ch. 3: 
Logic of negative values (logical, dialectical, and 
algebraic conceptions of negative values); Ch. 4: 
Axiology of negative values; Ch. 5: Practice of 
negative values (personality and negative values). 
In this systematic analysis of negative values their 
treatment by a number of philosophers (from 
Augustine to Sartre) is considered. The discussion 
of the relation between attitudes toward negative 
values and personality is based on the personality 
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types established by Heymans and Wiersma.—F. 
Heider. 

3024. Sapirstein, Milton R. Emotional security. 
New York: Crown Publishers, 1948. ix, 291 p. 
$3.50.—This text “endeavors to give as complete a 
picture of psychoanalysis as is possible within the 
confines of one volume. The special emphasis has 
been on the contributions toward more effective 
living—the psychoanalytic ideas which can become 
part of the daily life of people struggling toward 
emotional security.” The more complicated symbol- 
isms and rarer perversions have been omitted; recent 
contributions from physiology, biology, academic 
psychology, the Kinsey report, anthropology and 
sociology have been incorporated into the analytic 
constructions. The test is divided into 3 parts: (1) 
basic principles of psychoanalysis, including de- 
fenses against anxiety, flight, dependency, and inter- 
personal relations; (2) sexuality; (3) special ap- 
plications of psychoanalytic theory, including war 
neurosis, creativity and the therapeutic value of 
psychoanalysis. 22-page bibliography.—J/J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 3131, 3264. ] 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


3025. Barkan, Otto. (490 Post St., San Francisco, 
Calif.) Pupillometer and keratometer cards. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1949, 32, 267.-Simple cards having 
graduated perforations are useful for measuring the 
width of the pupil or cornea.—D. Shaad. 

3026. Brower, Daniel. (New York U.) The 
role of incentive in psychological research. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1948, 39, 145-147.—Significant differences 
in performance on a visuomotor test were found 
between student subjects who volunteered for the 
test and those who were “forced” to take it as 
part of the class work. The use of student subjects 
for psychological experiments is seriously questioned 
as there appears to be a strong possibility of a variety 
of loading factors regardless of the basis of selection. 
—B. R. Bugelski. 

3027. Broek, Josef, Simonson, Ernest, & 
Franklin, Joseph C. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
A note on methodological evaluation of selected 
visual tests. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1948, 31, 979-984,.— 
Recognition time for threshold stimuli, brightness 
discrimination, flicker fusion frequency, and blinking 
rate were studied from the point of view of their 
usefulness in laboratory investigations of fitness and 
fatigue. Change in rate of blinking is not sensitive 
to visual stress and cannot serve as an “index of 
fatigue."" Practise gave a small but significant drop 
in fusion frequency of flicker.—D. Shaad. 

3028. Devroye, M. Over de psychologie van het 

ijven. (On the psychology of diary 
keeping.) Viaem. Opvoldk. Tijdschr., 1949, 29, 
61-71.—A study of the question of diaries, the 
usage to which they can be put in psychology, and 
precautions which must be observed in this sphere. 
—R. Piret. 
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3029, Erdos, Paul L. Planning the questionnaire 
for tabulation. Jnt. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 
401-408.—Considerations in planning a question- 
naire for efficiency in tabulation, by hand or machine, 
are accuracy of phrasing, the sequence of questions, 
layout of the questionnaire, hand vs. machine tabula- 
tion, and pre-coding. Each of these is elaborated. 
—N. L. Gage. 


New TEstTs 


3030. Griffin, Ella Washington. The develop- 
ment and evaluation of a diagnostic test of reading 
placement for adults of limited reading ability. In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations... 
1948. Worcester, Mass., 1948, 20, 131-133. (Clark 
Univ. Bull., 1948, No. 187.)—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis. 

3031. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coil., 
Columbia U., New York.) menses Picture-Story 
Test. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
Coll., Columbia Univ., 1948. 20 plates; manual 
20 p. $5.25.—A projective technique for the study 
of the personality of adolescent boys and girls con- 
sists of 20 pictures, selected from among 42 prepared 
and tried out in preliminary experiments. The 
plates represent adolescents in various social rela- 
tionships: alone, with peer-figures and parent-figures 
of the same and of opposite sex, in situations sug- 
gesting acceptance, rejection, competition, and con- 
trast of characters. Two forms of the test may be 
used, with 10 plates or with 20. The manual de- 
scribes the administration of the test, and its inter- 
pretation in terms of hero, psychological forces, rela- 
tionships, attitudes and outcomes. A table gives 
the relative frequencies of the principal themes found 
in a group of 40 examinees.— L. F. Shaffer. 


STATISTICS 


3032. Coumetou, M. (Laboratoire de Psychologie 
Appliquée de l’'Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris.) De la corrélation entre séries statistiques 
distribuées en trois classes. (On correlation be- 
tween variables subdivided into three classes.) 
Travail hum., 1947, 10, 271-276.—An approxima- 
tive method for computing coefficients of enneachori- 
cal (nine-place) correlation was described and a 
table for conversion of the gamma values into 
product-moment r’s is provided.—J. Brogek. 


3033. Harris, Chester W. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Direct rotation to structure. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1948, 39, 449-468.—On the basis of certain 
relationships between the simple-axis and the pri- 
mary-axis solution in factor analysis, a procedure 
for the rotation of orthogonal centroids directly to 
primary structure was formulated, and in this article 
the possibilities of the method are illustrated. The 
procedures found effective for locating the primary- 
axis are described. ‘If these procedures are effective 
for a given problem, then the method has as its 
outstanding advantage the economy of requiring 
only a single rotation.""—Z. B. Mallory. 
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3034. Levens, Alexander S. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Hemegrerty. New York: Wiley, 1948. 
viii, 176 omograms are a convenient 
method of f facilitating the repeated solution of mathe- 
matical formulas. In this book the mathematics for 
the development of nomograms is described on the 
basis of algebra and plane geometry. Chapters are 
devoted to alignment charts for equations of several 
forms. A final chapter discusses the use of deter- 
minants in construction of alignment charts. In an 
appendix nomograms for a number of engineering 
formulas are presented, including 3 of value in 
statistical work. 18 references.—C. M. Louttit. 


3035. McNemar, Quinn. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Psychological statistics. New York: Wiley, 1949. 
vii, 364 p. $4.50.—This introduction to statistical 
methods contains material for a year’s course. 
After the presentation of tabular and graphic 
methods, frequency distributions, and the normal 
curve and probability, sampling and statistical 
inference are introduced prior to the treatment of 
correlation and an examination of the factors which 
affect the correlation coefficient. Three chapters 
are devoted to the analysis of variance. Tables of 
normal curve functions, transformation of r to z 
and z to r, and chi-square, ¢, and F values are 
appended.—A. J. Sprow. 


3036. Stienlet, F. Les épreuves standardisées 
dans l’examen psychologique. (Standardization of 
psychological tests.) Nouv. Rev. Pédag., 1948, 3, 
168-170.—The author insists on the necessity of 
rigorously standardizing tests. He shows by a brief, 
experimental study that a slight variation in a test 


can lead to very different results.—R. Piret. 
. 


[See also abstract 3444. ] 


ORGANIZATIONS 


3037. The American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
Inc. 1948 Membership List. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1948, 18, 741-753. 


3038. Springer, Gertrude. [Ed. Chm.] Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social Work ; 
Seventy-Fourth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, 
April 13-19, 1947. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1948. xi, 512 p.—Forty-eight selected papers 
on science and social work, international aspects of 
social work, national economic and social issues, 
responsibility of government, the citizen organizes 
for social welfare, concepts and trends in casework, 
child welfare, delinquents, aged, social group work 
and recreation, education for social work, and 
national mental health. Two appendices include 
the business organization and minutes of the business 
sessions of the 1947 Conference, and general and 
contributing author indexes are provided.—J. C. 
Franklin. 


[See also abstracts 3304, 3398. ] 


3034-3044 


History & BioGRaruy 


3039. —— Rensis Likert; Director, Survey Re- 
search Center, University of Michigan; Chairman, 


Policy and Board, American Psyc cal 
Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 555.— 
Portrait. 


3040. Almberg, Nils. Kring Sokrates’ person- 
lighet ; en studie. (Concerning Socrates’ 
personality; a psychological study.) Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1948. 178 p. Kr. 9.—The author presents 
an interpretative analysis of Socrates’ personality by 
a method of comparing the ceed ow er’s behavior 
with that of a mentally ill person. The analysis deals 
with constellations of closely related traits rather 
than the isolation and comparison of single traits. 
The discussions are based on an extensive review of 
earlier literature concerning Socrates. 185-item 
bibliography.—A. Tejler. 

3041. Bornemann, Aenne, & Ansbacher, H. L. 
Individual psychology in Germany. Indiv. Psychol. 
Bull., 1949, 7, 30-32.—Due to the scarcity of reports 
emanating from Germany, the authors offer some 
information regarding the existence of individual 
psychology during and following the Hitler regime 
—A. R. Howard. 

3042. Brill, A. A. In memoriam: Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, October 27, 1866-September 25, 1945. 
Psychoanal Rev., 1948, 35, 343-349. 

3043. Drever, James, Jr. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.), & wg em. William. Contemporary 
American and British psychological scenes. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1948 3, 547-550.—Drever points out 
that he noticed in the Detroit meeting that “‘real’”’ 
psychology was being overwhelmed by a group of 
clinicians who were first rate psychologists in a more 
traditional sense. When visiting laboratories 2 
kinds of psychologists were noted again. The writer 
points out that “psychology” is a widely used term 
and suggests use of the term social biology for part 
of the field and another name for the clinical psy- 
chologist. Stephenson discusses the difference be- 
tween psychology here and in the British Isles. In 
the U. S. A. interest is focused in theories of learning, 
conditioning, comparative psychology, mental tests 
and student counseling. In the British Isles the 
approach is perhaps more scholarly and character- 
ized by “historical nostalgia.” He notes that 
American students are able to think for themselves 
as seen by Ph.D. projects. He feels that too much 
specialization is wrong. He indicates that a little 
more introversion and theoretical preoccupations 
might be of value. Yet, American psychology being 
a reflection of American culture will remain extro- 
verted. The future is surely with the Lashleys, 
Hulls, and Thurstones if not with the Kinseys.— 
R. Mathias. 

3044. Gray, Horace. 
San Francisco, Calif.) of Freud's 
preanalytic Psychoanal. Res., 1948, 35, 
403-410.—The first 20 years of Freud's productivity 
are quite unknown to most people. The present 


(Stanford U., Sch. Med., 
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collection of 65 separate publications is a fourth 
attempt at a definitive bibliography of Freud's pre- 
analytic period, claiming to have more titles and 
more correct annotation than previous attempts.— 
D. Prager. 

3045. Gray, H. (Stanford U., Sch. Med., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Freud and Jung ; their contrasting 
psychological t . Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 
22-44.—Psychotherapists of different schools could 
profit from common discussion. Freud and Jung are 
compared in respect to views in common, dreams 
and associations, archaic heritage and myths, theory 
of types, individual personality and philosophy, and 
general attitudes. 65 references.—D. Prager. 


3046. Kaplan, Leo. Emil Ludwig und die Psy- 
choanalyse; eine kritische Auseinandersetzung. 
(Emil Ludwig and psychoanalysis; a critical dis- 
cussion.) Gesundh. u. Wohlf., 1948, 28, 151-157.— 
Emil Ludwig's ‘Der entsauberte Freud" (rendered in 
English under the title, ‘Doctor Freud’’) belongs to 
the destructive type of criticism. The present 
author critically examines the more salient of 
Ludwig's charges, defends Freud by citing pre- 
Freudians (Stendhal, Hebbel, Schopenhauer, Fro- 
benius, Plato) who had made observations similar to 
those by Freud. In conclusion the question is raised 
of the possible motive to Ludwig's criticism of 
Freud. There are many affective reasons for re- 
jecting psychoanalysis since it like astronomy and 
Darwinism destroys many illusions and that is 
something the weak and narrowminded person can 
not forgive.— F. C. Sumner. 


3047. Knight, Rex. Present-day trends in British 
psychology. Advanc. Sci., 1948, 5, 254-261.— 
British psychology of 60 years ago when Ward made 
his famous attack on associationism is contrasted 
with British psychology of today. Among develop- 
ments in British psychology since 60 years ago note 
is made of the rise of experimental psychology, of 
social psychology, of medical psychology, of child 
psychology, of animal psychology, of mental tests, 
and of industrial psychology.— F. C. Sumner. 


3048. Lewis, Nolan D. C. Dr. Abraham A. Brill 
as a psychiatrist. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 35, 399- 
402.—Dr. Brill began studying psychiatry in 1903 
and was kept in the field in 1907 chiefly by the 
dynamic approach of Bleuler’s clinic in Burgholzi. 
He introduced Freudian concepts to America in 
1908 and founded the New York Psychoanalytic 
Society in 1911. In 1943 Brill delivered the Salmon 
lectures covering Freudian developments from 1907 
to the present. Brill achieved freedom of thought 
against constant opposition to his ideas and con- 
victions.—D. Prager. 


3049. Menninger, Karl A., (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kans.), & Devereux, G e. Smith Ely 
Jelliffe—father of psychosomatic medicine in Amer- 
ica. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 35, 350-363.—A review 
of Jelliffe’s accomplishments in inaugurating the 
field of psychosomatic medicine is offered. Con- 
tributions are cited referring to the psychopathology 
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of psoriasis, influenza, tuberculosis, bone disease, 
and other seemingly organi¢ conditions. Hip- 

rates, Freud, and Hughlings Jackson appear to 
ave exerted the greatest influence on Jelliffe. In 
his biological philosophy Jelliffe favored the holistic 
approach of body and/or mind. His roles as a 
psychosomatic clinician and psychosomatic therapist 
as well as a teacher and leader of psychosomatic 
medicine are discussed and criticized. Selected 
psychosomatic bibliography of 34 of Jelliffe’s articles. 
—D. Prager. 

3050. Oberndorf, C. P. (40 W. 59th St., New 
York.) Dr. Abraham Arden Brill. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1948, 35, 389-393.—Obituary. 

3051. Wittels, Fritz. (9/1 Central Park W., New 
York.) Brill—the pioneer. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1948, 35, 394-398.—"Brill was the American 
missionary of psychoanalysis and continued his 
mission with enthusiasm and certainty of conviction 
to the end of his days.""—D. Prager. 


[See also abstract 3155. ] 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


3052. Andrews, T. G., & Dreese, Mitchell. 
Military utilization of psychologists during World 
War Il. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 533-538.— 
information and conclusions drawn were taken from 
an analysis of a questionnaire. The sample con- 
tained 80-90% of appropriate population. Data 
from 1561—representing about 30% of total member- 
ship APA—were tabulated and analyzed. Results 
indicate that a large proportion of members of APA 
were in military service and felt that their training 
and skills were well used. Psychologists who had 
been engaged in academic work were more fre- 
quently commissioned directly than the clinical 
psychologist. Composition of 3 major services was 
not proportional as the Navy received more psy- 
chologists holding the Ph.D., disproportionate 
numbers entered the Navy by direct commission, 
the Air Force by voluntary enlistment, and the 
Army through the draft. Several recommendations 
are made including the following: (1) need for 
further study in regard to the plans of the National 
Military Establishment; (2) a wide audience of 
military officers should have more information about 
the service a psychologist can render; (3) level of 
competence and area of specialization for each such 
job should be determined; (4) evaluation of value of 
establishment of a separate corps or unit of psy- 
chologists.— R. Mathias. 


3053. Cahalan, Don. (U. Denver, Colo.) Opinion 
research training at the University of Denver. Int. 
J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1948, 2, 341-348.—The 
University of Denver's educational program for 
directors of opinion research is described. The 4 
main phases of the program are (1) an upper-divi- 
sion course in public opinion theory, technology and 
field work (3 quarters); (2) a special undergraduate 
seminar in opinion research (3 quarters); (3) gradu- 
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ate seminar in public opinion (2 quarters); and (4) 
in-service graduate training.— N. L. Gage. 

3054, ee George J. (Ripon Coll., Ripon, 
Wis.) A bibliography on careers in psychology : IL. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 543-546.—The author 
has published a bibliography ‘of 157 titles that inelude 
those publications which are occupationally and 
professionally significant. References listed include 
such fields as: publications of general interest, the 
school counselor, child guidance, clinical psychology, 
market research and advertising, personnel work, 
training of psychologists, certification and place- 
ment, professional ethics, and psychologists’ salaries. 
54 references.—R. Mathias. 

3055. Handrick, Fannie Armitt. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Women in American psychology: 
publications. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 541-542. 
—Bryan and Boring suggested that male psycholo- 
gists probably do four-fifths of the research and 
writing in American psychology. This study at- 
tempts to check this hypothesis by analysing the 
publications of all American psychologists cited in 
Psychological Abstracts for 1939. In 1939 males 
were responsible for 83.6% and women for 16.4% of 
the publications by American psychologists. Two- 
thirds of the American psychologists were responsi- 
ble for less than 2 full articles per year. Women 
seem to experience difficulty in getting over the 
publication threshold. Sex differences exist in divi- 
sions of psychological literature. Women were 
somewhat more specialized than the men in the 
fields of psychology.—R. Mathias. 

3056. Kimber, J. A. Morris. Listing of profes- 
sional psychologists in the classified Telephone 
Directory. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 550-551. 
—Among the 20 largest cities in the U.S. only in Los 
Angeles can a listing of professional psychologists be 
found which corresponds to the listing of members 
of the County Medical Association. 15 members of 
the Southern Psychological Association are listed. 
It is noted that this number (15) is small as com- 
pared to the 91 psychologists or psychological agencies 
listed under Psychology in the same directory. 
Several explanations of this are enumerated.— 
R. Mathias. 

3057. Seymour, Richard B. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Notehand for psychologists: further 
comment. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 551-552.— 
It is noted that secondary schools missed an op- 
portunity in teaching a technique for taking notes 
quickly. College courses which devote time to study 
habits also missed an opportunity. An example is 
given showing the abbreviations used by the 
Philipps Code, Speedwriting, Notehand (Taylor) 
and Notehand (Seymour). A list of 375 basic words 
and their abbreviations has been compiled by the 
author.—R. Mathias. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3058. Schneider, Edward C. (Wesleyan U., 
Middletown, Conn.), & Karpovich, Peter V. Physi- 


3054-3061 


ology of muscular activity. (3rd ed.) Philadelphia: 
Saunders, 1948. viii, 346 p.—The authors have 
attempted to adapt this edition “primarily to the 
needs of students of physical education.” The 
chapter on high altitude, found in the previous 
edition (see 13: 3067), is omitted and replaced by 
new sections on “Relation of Body Tyes and posture 
to Physical Fitness,” “‘Physical Activities for Con- 
valescents’’ and “Ergogenic Aids in Work and 
Sports.” 328-item bibliography.—EZ. Girden. 


[See also abstracts 3027, 3139, 3280. } 


Nervous SysTEM 


3059. Arieff, Alex J. (Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, Ill.) Threshold studies in electrical 
convulsions using a square wave stimulator. Quart. 
Bull. Nthwest. Univ., med. Sch., 1948, 22, 10-16.— 
With a constant current repetitive square wave 
stimulator devised and constructed (Arieff-Fizzell 
Stimulator) to give impulses and intervals of 0.2 
msec. to 30 msec., the threshold peak current was 
determined for the various combinations of im- 
pulses and intervals in 46 animals receiving 528 
convulsions. Convulsive thresholds are minimal 
for current producing none or a minimal of amnesia 
and are not a function of frequency per se as in an 
A. C. stimulator. The total time of stimulation 
necessary to produce a convulsion may be cut to less 
than one-fourth, with less than twice an increase in 
threshold. There is no correlate between quantity 
of electrical charge and the thresholds of convulsion. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

3060. Feremutsch, Kurt. Der Hypothalamus der 
Anthropomorphen; eine vergleichend-anatomische 
Studie. (The hypothalamus of anthropoids; a 
comparative anatomy study.) Mschr. Psychiat. 
Neurol., 1948, 115, 194-222.—A comparative study 
is made of the cytoarchitectonics of the hypothalami 
of the orang-outang, gorilla and chimpanzee. In all 
three apes, the gray substance of the hypothalamus 
consists of 3 regions: that of small cells, that of large 
cells, and that of substantia reticularis. Within the 
3 regions of gray substance is exhibited the tendency 
to simplification, the gray substance being better 
organized in the orang-outang than in the chimpanzee 
with the gorilla occupying an intermediate position. 
The organization is effected through a variation in 
the compactness of the cell-layers.— F. C. Sumner. 


3061. Gellhorn, E. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Subcortical centers as pacemakers of cortical 
activity. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 70, 
107—108.—Through the use of the Offner ink-writer 
and amplifier and by the use of the Horsley-Clarke 
apparatus for electrode insertion, the electrical po- 
tentials of the cortex, hypothalamic and thalamic 
nuclei of curarized cats were studied under con- 
trolled conditions of anoxia, asphyxia, and strychnin- 
ization. Results suggest that: (1) hypothalamic 
and thalamic nuclei do not function as pacemakers 
of cortical activity as long as the excitability of the 
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cortex is unaltered; (2) in anoxia and asphyxia ac- 
companied by a predominant hypothalamic ex- 
citability, this subcortical discharge “determines the 
qualitative and quantitative activity in the thalamus 
and cortex—T([leading to] arto of complete 
synchrony” of the centers stu —L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


3062. Griinthal, E. Zur Frage der Entstehung 
des Menschenhirns. (On the question of the origin 
of the human brain.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 
1948, 115, 129-160.—On the basis of actual knowl- 
edge in paleontology and in comparative anatomy 
of the development of the brain, the author attempts 
to trace the evolution of the human brain, stressing, 
among other principles of evolution, the decreasing 
quotient of length of hypothalamus over length of 
cerebrum; the increasing ratio of brain weight over 
body weight; the increasing size of the frontal region. 
41 references.— F. C. Sumner. 


3063. Remy, Maurice. Analyse et synthése de 
l’électro-encéphalogramme. (Analysis and synthe- 
sis of the electroencephalogram.) Mschr. Psychiat, 
Neurol., 1948, 115, 161-180.—The complex curves 
of the electroencephalogram cannot be interpreted 
without a detailed analysis and synthesis of their 
constituent pure sinusoidal waves. These 2 methods, 
analysis and synthesis, which render intelligible 
certain characteristics of the complex curves such as 
the spindles, the spikes, etc., and which explain to us 
the laws of localization, are discussed and illustrated. 
— F, C. Sumner 


3064. Stanley, Walter C., & Jaynes, Julian. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) The function of the 
frontal cortex. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 18-32.— 
The evidence on frontal cortex function is reviewed, 
and 8 types of behavior change following bilateral 
ablation of the frontal cortex in monkeys are noted. 
It is hypothesized that one function of the primate’s 
frontal region is cortical act-inhibition, the neural 
substrate of which involves the suppressor areas. 
Several ways in which the suppressor areas may be 
related to cortical act-inhibition are suggested. An 
interpretation of the eight types of behavioral change 
is given in terms of the hypothesis. 41 references.— 
R. B. Ammons. 


3065. Wheatley, M. D., Knott, John R., & 
Ingram, W. R. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Electro- 
encephalograms in behavior changes in cats. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 70, 16-19.—By means 
of a 6-channe! Offner electroencephalograph and a 
crystograph recorder the EEG patterns of normal 
and operative control specimens and of curarized 
cats with bilaterally symmetrical lesions (produced 
by electrolysis) of the ventromedial hypothalamic 
nuclei, were studied for several 20-minute intervals. 
No differences in wave potentials were apparent 
even though the behavior of the operated animals 
was accompanied by “outward signs of emotion” 
(savage reactions). Results are discussed briefly 
in relation to neurological studies of cortico-hypo- 
thalamic pathways.—L. A. Pennington. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


3066. Bowles, J & Pronko, N. H. (U. 
Wichita, Kans.) Neeverdibhtity of stimulus function 
under hypnosis. J. Psychol., 1949, 27, 41-47.— 
Under hypnosis and also in a normal state 10 sub- 
jects were presented lemon juice and maple syrup, 
each suggested as itself and as the other. By means 
of a cotton roll technique, the salivary responses 
were weighed and compared. The secretions were 
all greater to lemon juice than to maple syrup, the 
ratios being still greater under hypnosis than for 
non-hypnotic situations. The authors suggest use 
of water as a neutral substance as a further likely 
possibility for a stimulus object.—R. W. Husband. 


3067. Bujas, Zoran. Die Beziehung der Kaltemp- 
findungen zur Grisse der Reizfliche. (The relation 
of cold sensations to size of the stimulated surface.) 
Acta Inst. Psychol. Univ. sagreb, 1943, No. 14, 15 p.— 
By employing a projection of chilled air upon a 
limited surface of the forehead the author has deter- 
mined the relative values of the thresholds, by 
taking as a unit the threshold corresponding to the 
largest surface and on the other hand the intensities 
necessary for giving an impression of cold equal to 
that obtained with a given value of stimulation on 
the largest surface. The mean results obtained in 3 
subjects are to the effect that the liminal intensity 
decreases with increase in size of surface stimulated 
and that the intensity judged equal does so likewise. 
The influence of the surface is less on supraliminal 
surfaces. It is probably a question of a phenomenon 
of physiological summation, The variation of 
liminal intensity as a function of the surface is 

79.8 
satisfactorily interpolated by the equation I = oa 


for supraliminal intensity judged equal, the corre- 


sponding equation is I = re —(Courtesy of Année 


psychol.) 


3068. Bujas, Zoran, & Ostojcic, Adela. La 
sensibilité gustative en fonction de la surface 
excitée. (Gustatory sensitivity as a function of the 
surface excited.) Acta Inst. Psychol. Univ. sagreb, 
1941, No. 13, 19 p.—The question of the influence 
of the surface on gustatory excitation is treated 
systematically by the authors who employed 
various sized lateral openings in a tube applied 
against the tongue and in which circulated the 
taste solution at 38° C. The results are here re- 
ported for salty (NaCl), sour (citric acid), sweet 
(saccharose), and bitter (quinine chlorhydrate) in 
terms of mean values in 2 or 3 subjects. The 
liminal intensity is given in relative values by taking 
for a unit that which corresponds to the largest 
surface. Liminal intensities were accordingly found 
to vary for the different taste substances as well as for 
the amount of surface stimulated and also to vary 
from subject to subject. The authors also found 
that the localization of bitter and sweet stimulations 
was more uncertain and less precise than that of sour 
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and salty stimulations.—(Courtesy of Année 


psychol.) 

3069. Pronko, N. H. 
Hill, Harris. A study of differential stimulus func- 
tion in hypnosis. J. Psychol., 1949, 27, 49-53.— 
Under hypnosis, 20 S’s were administered a drop of 
water on the tongue under 3 different conditons, 
where suggestions were given that the substance, 
was (1) lemon juice, (2) maple syrup, and (3) 
water. By means of cotton roll technique, salivary 
components of responses were weighed and com- 
pared. The principal finding was that when water 
was eesiinnell as lemon juice it produced relatively 
greater average salivary secretion than when sug- 
gested as maple syrup.—R. W. Husband. 


3070. Ross, Sherman, & Kohl, D. M. (Bucknell 
U., Lewisburg, Pa.) Perceptual factors in number 
choices. J. gen. Psychol., 1948, 39, 39-47.—The 
relative frequency with which certain numbers from 
1 to 9 are selected when arranged in various patterns 
(circles, triangles, cross, vertical and horizontal 
lines) was studied. Numbers were presented in the 
guise of an intelligence test. It was found that Nos. 

, 9, and 3 were chosen more often regardless of 
geometrical arrangements of digits. Certain posi- 
tions were also found to be favored, varying with 
the pattern.—B. R. Bugelski. 


3071. Turchioe, Rita M. (Fordham U., New 
York.) The relation of adjacent inhibitory stimuli 
to the central tendency effect. J. gen. Psychol, 1948, 
39, 3-14.—The central tendency effect in the judg- 
ment of short intervals of time (.78, 1.01, and 1.39 
seconds) was studied by having 32 subjects try to 
match durations of illumination of a neon light 
signal. The procedure included judgments of single 
lights, judging the first of two and the second of two, 
thus providing proactive, retroactive, and control 
conditions. Pronounced central tendency effects 
for all intervals were found (retroactive conditions 
having the greater effect). The greatest central 
tendency effects were from 12 to 16%; inhibitory 
effects were about 5 or 6%. The results are related 
to assimilative, contrast, and set explanations.— 
B. R. Bugelski. 


(U. Wichita, Kans.), & 


VISION 
3072. Bouma, P. J., & Kruithof, A. A. (Philips’ 
Gloeilampenfabrieken, Eindhoven, Netherlands.) 


Chromatic adaptation of the eye. Philips tech. Rev., 
1947/1948, 9, 257-266.—Three color-normal and 1 
deuteranomolous observers specified .the hue of 100 
Ostwald colors under 2 illuminants per observer, and 
a hyperbolic function was derived which, the authors 
state, makes possible accurate prediction of hue 
changes occurring when a given color is viewed under 
different illuminants. One of the observers made 
extended observations under 8 different illuminants 
and the data were tested by the derived function 
giving a result that appears to confirm ‘‘the possibil- 
ity of applying the new prescription in practice.” — 
R. W. Burnham. 


3069-3077 


3073. Davis, Louise Farwell, [Ilg, Vivienne, 
Springer, Martha K., & Hanck, Doreen A. ( Nail. 
Coll. Educ., Evanston, Ill.) Perceptual training of 

children. Optom. Wkly, 1949, 40, 233-236, 
267—269.—Training in rapid recognition for young 
children promotes visual attention, visual memory, 
interest and visual responses to both distant and 
near work.—D. Shaad. 


3074. Graham, C.H. (Columbia U. New York.), 
Hammer, Elaine R., Mueller, Roberta D., & Mote, 
F. A. Stereoscopic settings with reticles ding 
multiple reference ranges: the perception of spatially 
repeating patterns. J. Psychol., 1949, 27, 209-216.— 
The subject controlled a micrometer by which the left- 
eye target moved from right to left and vice versa in the 
plane of reticles printed on photographic paper. It 
was proposed to demonstrate that under certain 
conditions a stereoscopic observer could line up the 
target with the fused reticle at more than a single 
value. Several such positions are possible if regu- 
larly spaced reticle lines are disposed closely to- 
gether in the frontal plane. Experimental data 
verified the hypothesis.—R. W. Husband. 


3075. Graham, C.H. (Columbia U., New York.), 
Riggs, L. A., Mueller, C. G., & Solomon, R. L. 
Precision of stereoscope settings as influenced by 
distance of target from a fiducial line. J. Psychol., 
1949, 27, 203-207.—The title indicates the broad 
problem. This experiment is concerned with a 
demonstration of the influence on stereoscopic 
threshold of a clearly defined parameter: distance, 
in the frontal plane, separating comparison and 
standard stimuli. Reticle patterns of 2 classes were 
used: placing a vertical line at different distances to 
the left of the target, and with different sizes of break 
in a vertical line lying along the diameter. Both 
techniques produced the same type of results: as the 
fiducial line is moved farther and farther from the 
target, precision of stereoscopic setting decreases; 
i.e., the threshold increases.—R. W. Husband. 


3076. Guibor, George P. (Children’s Memorial 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Synkinetic overaction of the 
inferior oblique muscle. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 
32, 221-230.—Supranuclear impulses resulting from 
irradiation may account for certain cases of over- 
action of the inferior oblique; nonsurgical treatment 
is sometimes effective.—D. Shaad. 


3077. Harrison, Ward. (General Electric Co., 
Nela Park, Cleveland, O.) Some frontiers of the 
lighting art. Trans. Illum. Engng Soc. Lond., 1948, 
13, 121-142.—Emphasis is placed on describing 3 
research frontiers and conclusions are reached as 
follows: “‘(1) That further laboratory work should 
be undertaken on footcandle, or rather footlambert, 
levels desirable for various tasks, taking into account 
in each case the physiological cost of seeing. (2) 
That we should try to learn more about surround 
brightness patterns which are satisfying and con- 
tribute to ease of seeing; and that practising engineers 
should endeavour to design lighting systems so as 
to minimise undesirable specular reflections. (3) 
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That the proposal concerning a numerical evaluation 
of direct glare should be subjected to serious and 
searching criticism.’’—R. W. Burnham. 

3078. Hartridge, H. Recent advances in colour 
vision. Advanc. Sci., 1948, 5, 243-253.—Recent 
advances in the study and theory of color vision are 
reviewed: (1) the polychromatic theory; (2) hue 
discrimination; (3) tristimulus spectral mixture; 
(4) the retinal direction effect; (5) peripheral vision 
and reduced foveal vision; (6) the constancy of 
white: (7) the effects of light intensity, adaptation, 
and visual angle on foveal spectral mixture; (8) 
selective adaptation; (9) saturation discrimination; 
(10) the antichromatic responses, and the fixation 
points and the subjective colors. The author believes 
a complete account of all the known facts of color 
vision is possible only in the light of the polychroma- 
tic theory which postulates 3 types of receptors for 
the more primitive protonomalous subject, 4 types 
for the more advanced type; probably 5 types for 
the deuteranomalous and 7 types for subjects with 
normal color vision.— F. C. Sumner. 

3079. Helson, Harry, & Michels, Walter C. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa.) The effect of chromatic 
adaptation on achromaticity. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1948, 38, 1025-1032.—The eye is adapted to a uni- 
form chromatic background. Then a small (foveal) 
spot, furnished by a special colorimeter, is adjusted to 
appear achromatic against the chosen background. 
The chromaticity coordinates for the spot have been 
studied for various adapting colors, and a wide range 
of luminances has been employed for both the back- 
ground and the spot. It is found that these chro- 
maticity coordinates may be predicted by the use of 
an empirical formula which relates the adaptation 
effect to the chromaticities of the spot and of the 
background.— L. A. Riggs. 


3080. Karwoski, Theodore F., Redner, Harold, & 
Wood, W. O. (Dartmouth Coll., Hanover, N. H.) 
Autokinetic movement of large stimuli. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1948, 39, 29-37.—Autokinesis is not limited 
to small, point sources in completely dark surrounds. 
Light points mounted on vari-shaped opal glass plate 
crosses and rings of sizes up to 15 inches were studied. 
The shapes were found to move with the points. 
Line areas were better than circles. In using a cross 
pattern, the whole cross seems to move when a 
central point begins to shift. Some subjects see this 
movement only when a part or all of the cross seems 
to disintegrate. In experiments with accessory 
lights surrounding a point, latency of response in- 
creases, movement diminishes. This is not true of 
subliminal accessory lights. It is concluded that 
large areas and increased brightness of the stimulus 
field offer manageable material for autokinesis.— 
B. R. Bugelski. 

3081. Pickford, R. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Individual differences in colour vision and their 
measurement. J. Psychol., 1949, 27, 153-202.— 
The author has attempted to devise a more efficient 
and practical test of color vision, one applicable to 
normal as well as to red-green defective subjects, 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


and to study individual differences in color sensitiv- 
ity and their bearings on theories of color vision. 
1,100 subjects were tested, 143 major red-green 
defectives among them. Many were given other 
tests, as well as the author's own. A portable colorim- 
eter or anomaloscope was constructed, in which 
color filters were employed and the filtered light was 
combined by lenses. Norms were established from 
200 men and 200 women, none red-green defective. 
The distribution was skewed, and those more than 
two sigma from the median are considered deviants. 
The major red-green defectives all fell into 5 groups 
which were statistically distinct from the normal 
group and from each other. As to heredity, the 
author suggests that normal variations appear to be 
due to multi-factorial inheritance of an additive 
character, while the major red-green defects are 
sex-linked recessives. Further interpretations are 
made in terms of 3- and 4-color theories of vision, in- 
cluding recent modifications of these. 29 references. 
—R. W. Husband. 


3082. Skoglund, C. R. On the influence of 
alcohol on the pu light reflex in man. Acta 
physiol. scand., 1943, 6, 94-96.—Micrometric meas- 
ures of the diameter of the pupil on photographic 
plates are taken in the course of the reflex to light 
(at 20 images per second), intense illumination being 
produced while subject is observing a diffuser of 
feeble brilliance. Experiments on 4 subjects have 
been made with respect to the influence of ingestion 
of alcohol (15 cc. at 50°) on an empty stomach. The 
curve of contraction of the pupil is not modified save 
that it is lengthened (2 sec. in place of 1 sec.) because 
the dilatory effect of the alcohol entrains as point of 
departure of the reaction a larger pupil (75 instead 
of 50 mm*). With adaptation to darkness, the curve 
of contraction of the alcohol is found.—(Courtesy of 
Année psychol.) 

3083. Williams, S. B., & Hanes, R. M. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Visibility on cathode- 
ray tube screens: intensity and color of ambient 
illumination. J. Psychol., 1949, 27, 231-244.—This 
is the fourth in a series, and deals with the effect of 
the intensity and color of ambient illumination on 
the visibility of a small signal pip on a typical radar 
scope. Both complete darkness and intensity of 
more than half a log unit reduced visibility of the 
viewing screen; this intensity factor was found to be 
critical. Color was insignificant at low illumination 
levels; at the higher levels where visibility became 
impaired, the impairment was less for blue and green 
than for amber, red, mazda, and daylight. Since 
these effects have no precedent in the literature, it 
is og that they may be in the phosphor screen 
itself rather than psychological. 40 references.— 
R. W. Husband. 


[See also abstracts 3025, 3027, 3381, 3477. ] 


AUDITION 


3084. Doerfier, Leo G. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Neurophysiological clues to auditory acuity. J. 
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RESPONSE PROCESSES 


Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 227-232.— 
Description of an attempt to utilize the galvanic 
skin responses as neurophysiological clues to auditory 
acuity. Subjects varied tremendously in their re- 
sponses, some responding perfectly = te to their 
thresholds of sensitivity as measured by audiograms 
— other subjects often gave no consistent re- 

“ape even at intensities well above threshold. 

e second problem of subject variation was difficult 
hi a warning device of a small flashlight helped in 
producing galvanic skin response. The most satis- 
factory results were obtained by telling the subject 
that the auditory stimulus would be presented 
sometime within a period of 8 seconds after the 
light went out. The galvanic skin response offers a 
promising means of ascertaining auditory acuity.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


3085. Myers, Cecil K., Harris, J. Donald (U. S. 
Naval Medical Research Laboratory, New London, 
Conn.), & Fowler, Edmund P. e feasibility of 
group audiometry. IJndustr. Med., 1948, 17, 245- 
252.—The standard individual pure tone audio- 
metric technique, if applied to large numbers of the 

population, requires personnel, equipment and time 
not at present available. A group pure tone audio- 
metric technique has been developed which promises 
to substitute in some measure for the time-consum- 
ing individual procedure. The group technique is 
described and results of group audiometric examina- 
tion of 1448 veterans enrolled in a Junior College 
are reported. A crew of 5 completed the survey in 
7 working days.—F. C. Sumner. 

3086. Newby, Hayes A. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Evaluating the efficiency of group screening tests of 
hearing. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 
236-240.—Description of a simple technique which 
can be applied to study the efficiency of a group 
screening test. In examining the efficiency of a 
group puretone screening test every 4th child was 
tested individually. The more subjects tested in- 
dividually, the better the measure of efficiency 
obtained. A convenient method of graphically 
examining the data thus obtained is the use of a 
tetrachoric table. Once a criterion of a significant 
hearing loss has been properly established it is an 
easy matter to adjust the efficiency of any group 
test by means of a tetrachoric table.—M. F. Palmer. 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


3087. Aronson, Lester R. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York.) Problems in the be- 
havior and physiology of a species of African mouth- 
breeding fish. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1948, 11, 
33-42.—The courtship and spawning behavior pat- 
terns of the Cichlid fish, Tilapia macrocephala, 
differ only quantitatively between the two sexes. 
Controlled experiments show that visual stimulation, 
of the female by the male, or even by another female, 
can by itself increase spawning frequency. Of 2 
females paired together, the behavior patterns of 
one will resemble typical female frequencies ac- 
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companied by actual spawning, while behavior of 
the other resembles male frequencies, unaccom- 
panied by spawning. The results of neurological 
and preliminary endocrine experiments are sum- 
marized. Brain extirpation affects differently the 
courtship and the spawning patterns.—J. Bucklew. 


3088. Bianco, Peter dal. (U. Innsbruck, Aus- 
tria.) Zur Koordination der Stossbewegung. (On 
the coordination of the punching movement.) 
Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1948, 116, 1-35.—The 
author studies with motion pictures the structure of 
the movement of punching a bag with the fist. He 
analyzes the trajectory of the fist as well as the 
acceleration of its speed and gives a description of 
the functional organization of the movement. The 
performance appears to be the resultant of the 
action as a whole of different segmental movements. 
The objective data appear to correspond with the 
phenomenological and subjective notions of the 
movement.— F. C. Sumner. 


3089. Espenschade, Anna. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) Motor development. Rev. educ. Res., 1947, 
17, 354-361.—While a great deal of knowledge has 
been gained during the period, 1944-1947, about 
motor performances of adolescents and young adults, 
primarily because of war-time experimentation, 
nothing of importance was produced in the investi- 
gation of motor development in infancy or early 
childhood. The author analyzes the findings of 58 
studies, including one in Italian and one in Portu- 
guese, on the relation of age changes and sex differ- 
ences to motor development in adolescence; the use 
of the Oseretzky scale and other measures of motor 
ability; the influence of physical training upon 
motor development; the relation of motor abilities 
to various other factors; and the nature of mechan- 
ical abilities as determined by factor analysis and 
other methods. 58-item bibliography.—W. W. 
Brickman. 


3090. Peters, Hans M. Grundfragen der Tier- 
psychologie. (Basic problems of comparative psy- 
chology.) Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1948. viii, 
117 p.—This treatise deals with problems of instinct 
in fishes, birds, and spiders. The family structure 
of various species of fishes is analyzed and reported 
in some detail as to “parent” families, patriarchy 
and matriarchy. The author finds that “mother” 
and “parent” families give rise to a genuine family 
structure in view of the development of a social 
drive which is generally absent in the “father” 
family. The second part of the book deals at length 
with the web-building activities of spiders, particu- 
larly of the species Aranea diadema. Utilizing prin- 
ciples of Gestalt psychology, the author reaches the 
conclusion that the spider proceeds with its web- 
building activities as though it had a preconceived 
pian of the finished structure. This plan is modified 
by, and adapted to, environmental conditions. In 
contradistinction to older views, which treat instincts 
as the means in the struggle for survival, the present 
author considers them primarily as behavior char- 
acteristic of an animal, and only secondarily as a 
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biological mechanism for the preservation of the 
species. Thus, the animal emerges as an individual 
engaged in a given activity which may at least 
partly be viewed as individual rather than instinctive 
behavior.—H. H. Strupp. 

3091. Pieter, Jézef. Testy uzdolnieii ruchowych. 
(Tests of motor abilities.) Rocsniki Kultury Fisy- 
canej, 1948, 1, 1-61.—An exact analysis of motor 
abilities allows distinguishing 7 elementary psycho- 
motor functions: intensity, persistence, quickness of 
reaction, balance or statical coordination, dynamic 
coordination (existing in two forms: dexterity and 
agility), and motor economy. Moreover of particular 
importance are two rather intellectual functions, 
namely, the motor memory and motor imagination. 
The work gives new tests which may be of use to 
examine these functions. English summary.—S. 
Blachowskt. 

3092. Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment. New Jersey Chapter. An investigation of 
walking times. Mod. Mgmt, 1949, 9(2), 6-7.—Data 
were recorded in terms of ‘feet per second”’ for speed 
and “‘feet’’ for length of pace. Summaries are pre- 
sented for men and women, indoors and outdoors, 
grand averages being 4.65 feet per second and 2.37 
feet per pace. Theinvestigators point out that these 
figures are actual and not necessarily ideal perform- 
ances, but as such may be applicable to factory 
situations where some norm is desired but where none 
exists heretofore. (See 23: 2581.)—R. W. Husband. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


3093. Dybowski, Mieczysiaw. Wplyw woli i 
typu antropologicznmego na otamowanie strachu. 
(The influence of the will and of anthropological 
types on the control of fear.) Poznafi: Poznaf 
Society of Friends of Sciences, 1947. 37 p.—The 
influence of fear on the performance of Bourdonne’s 
test was the cause of great deterioration chiefly of 
the quality of work. Among different methods of 
controlling the fear the most successful was an 
emotional method which consisted in calling up be- 
fore the mind pleasantly toned pictures of the past 
or the future. Less satisfactory results were obtained 
by concentration of the will, passive behaviour, and 
the like. Among various anthropological types the 
Sub-Nordic and the Dinaric showed the least 
inclination to manifest fear. English summary.— 
S. Blachowshi. 

3094. Hettinger, J. H. Psychometric telepathy 
across the Atlantic. Advanc. Sci., 1948, 5, 140.— 
In telepathic experiments conducted between New 
York and London in first half of 1945 and July, 
1946, the transmitting person in New York was 
perusing an American illustrated magazine while 
two London percipients generally referred to in 


Psychical Research by the term of “‘psychometrists”’ 
were handling or concentrating on some object be- 
longing to the person to_be contacted. The results 
were found not to differ from those successfully 
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secured at shorter distances. Some “hits’’ were 
striking. Difficulties were encountered in the 
statistical assessment.— F. C. Sumner. 

3095. Mielczarska, Wiadystawa. Przezycie oporu 
i jego stosunek do woli. (The experience of resist- 
ance and its relation to will.) Poznafi: Poznaf 
Society of Friends of Sciences, 1948. 101 p.—Re- 
searches made on 104 persons by means of tests and 
questionnaires allowed the author to characterize the 
experience of resistance by way of comparison with 
the experience of will from the qualitative and 
quantitative point of view. Among the results one 
must emphasize that the number of hesitations in 
the experience of resistance is much smaller than in 
the case of will and that the correlation between 
resistance and will is very low. Taking into con- 
sideration the motives of resistance it was possible 
to distinguish 3 groups of resistance, which the 
author calls: (1) typical resistance, (2) elevated or 
refined resistance, and (3) resistance combined with 
conflict. At the end of her work the author dis- 
cusses the conditions on which depend the growth of 
resistance and gives some educational advices.— 
S. Blachowski. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


3096. Blum, Robert A., & Blum, Josephine 
Semmes. (Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology, 
Orange Park, Fla.) Factual issues in the “continu- 
ity” controversy. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 33-50.— 
The contradictory results of experiments on the 
effects of reversed pretraining are hypothesized as 
due to different experimental designs. An applica- 
tion of Hull’s principles of generalization of stimulus 
compounds and of inhibition leads to the predic- 
tions that ‘Under conditions of massed trials, punish- 
ment, and difficult discriminations, the effect on the 
subsequent learning of the reversed problem in 
terms of trials and errors will apparently tend to 
support the non-continuity theory; with spaced 
trials, no punishment, and easy problems, the results 
will be seemingly confirmatory of the view that the 
learning process is continuous.” It is shown that 
animals learn more than a particular cue which 
differentiates discriminanda, and that systematic 
presolution reponses do contribute to the total habit 
strength. The continuity postulate is not sufficiently 
precise or comprehensive at present. 33 references. 

Wisconsin, Madi- 


—R. B. Ammons. 
(U. 
ing sets. Psychol. 


3097. Harlow, Harry F. 
son.) The formation of | 

Rev., 1949, 56, 51-65.—Human behavior is to be 
understood in terms of changes effected through 
multiple but comparable learning problems. Ex- 
tensive data are reviewed with respect to the learn- 
ing by monkeys and children of object-quality dis- 
criminations, right-position discriminations, and 
alternations of the two. Although the children 
tended to develop learning sets somewhat more 
rapidly, both children and monkeys showed a pro- 
gressive acquisition of set for the solution of a given 
type of problem or alternation of two types. For 
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trials after the first one (necessary to indicate the 
type of problem), performance eventually became 
nearly perfect. The seriously brain-damaged mon- 
key developed sets which allowed him to behave 
more efficiently than the untrained, non-brain- 
damaged monkey. Implications are pointed out 
with respect to neo-behaviorism, field theory, 
stimulus generalization, socialization of behavior, 
brain-damage, and the effects of age on behavior 
efficiency.—R. B. Ammons. 


3098. Heyer, A. W. Jr., & O'Kelly, L. I. (U. 
Colorado, Boulder.) Studies in motivation and re- 
tention: II. Retention of nonsense syllables learned 
under different degrees of motivation. J. Psychol., 
1949, 27, 143-152.—“The present experiment was 
designed to determine whether or not a group given 
special incentive for learning a list of nonsense syl- 
lables will perform differently during retention tests 
than a group without directed special incentives 
when the syllables are exposed to each group an equal 
number of times . . . when the number of com- 
pleted trials is the same for both groups, will the 
‘high’ motivation group show differences in recall 
score when compared to a ‘low’ motivation group?” 
Two classes totalling 79 students learned 20 non- 
sense syllables, with recall a week later. The high 
motivation group was told that the test gave an 
index of how hard one tried, etc., and that the score 
on it would count a full 10% of the quarter’s course 
grade. The low motivation (control) group received 
the customary explanation, without special motiva- 
tional spurs. Significant differences in retention 
appeared even when the 2 groups were not signif- 
icantly different in original learning performances. 
—R. W. Husband. 

3099. Marquart, Dorothy Irene. (U. Arizona, 
Tucson.) The pattern of punishment and its relation 
to abnormal fixation in adult human subjects. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1948, 39, 107-144.—The Maier jump- 
ing technique used in developing frustration in rats 
was adapted to a human choice situation in which 
the subjects turned handles to open doors containing 
the stimulus cards. A wrong choice resulted in a 
shock to the arm. The subjects were presented with 
a no-solution problem and then required to establish 
a simple position habit. When the punishment in 
the no-solution situation is concentrated, more 
frustration is experienced than when the punishment 
is less concentrated though equal in number of 
shocks. Protocol records reveal aggression, regres- 
sion, and stereotypy. In general, it is concluded 
that the human situation here used parallels that of 
Maier’s rats although actual abnormal fixations are 
not claimed except for 1 subject out of 147. Frus- 
tration is basically related to slow learning. Maier’s 
opinion that frustration and motivation are 
qualitatively different is supported. 33 references.— 
B. R. Bugelski. 

3100. Ojemann, Ralph H. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Research in planned learning programs and 
the science of behavior. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 
96-104.—Planned learning programs have been 
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used for the most part to determine whether a 
change can be made and to determine the relative 
effectiveness of different methods in effecting 
change. Such programs can also contribute to 
conceptions concerning the nature of behavior, and 
3 infrequently recognized ways in which learning 
programs can be used for this purpose are presented 
with examples. Hypotheses may be developed con- 
cerning the way in which given behavior patterns 
can be produced, and then tested by administering a 
planned learning experience and observing the 
results. If behavior is changed a ‘‘new”’ individual 
results and hypotheses concerning the reactions of 
this individual in a variety of situations can be set 
up and tested. When new behavior has been pro- 
duced hypotheses concerning the effects of this 
behavior can be set up and tested.—M. Murphy. 

3101. Thorndike, E.L. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) On methods of memorizing poems 
and vocabularies. J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 39, 488- 
490.—Experiments completed earlier but not 
hitherto reported indicate advantages of the ‘‘part’’ 
method, as contrasted with the “‘whole’’ method in 
the learning of two 12-line poems. In learning a 
“vocabulary,” i.e., paired association of meaningful 
words with two-syllable nonsense constructs, the 
method of recitation with self-prompting proved 
superior to continuous re-reading.—E. B. Mallory. 

3102. Tresselt, M. E., & Levy, Bernard. ( New 
York U., New York.) Recognition for ego-involved 
materials. J. Psychol., 1949, 27, 73-78.—Memory 
tests have in the main been conducted with non- 
meaningful materials. It is suggested that departure 
from classical forgetting curves might occur if 
everyday life materials were used; memory, espe- 
cially recognition, might remain accurate over much 
longer periods. 122 subjects filled in 3 cards, with 
signature, handwritten slogan, and a one-inch 
square respectively. Recognition tests were given 
after 48 hours; and after 2, 4, 6, & 8 weeks. Sub- 
jects attempted to select their own cards from the 
pile. Signature remained nearly 100% accurate; 
copied slogan only fell off 30%; and the square fell 
to zero at 6 weeks, although it recovered a little in 
the eighth week. The authors suggest a concept that 
“differences in recognition memory are to a large 
degree a function of ego-involvements.”—R. W. 
Husband. 


[See also abstract 3352. ] 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


3103. Berg, Esta A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
A simple objective technique for m fiexibil- 
ity in thinking. J. gen. Psychol., 1948, 39, 15—22.— 
Subjects were asked to sort cards containing figures 
differing in color, form, or number of objects. An 
arbitrary criterion was selected by the experimenter, 
say, color, and the S would have to learn to sort on 
this unannounced basis until he made 5 successive 
hits. The correct basis for sorting would then be 
changed to some other aspect, e.g., form, and the 
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subject would have to discover the new basis. This 
process would continue until 9 categories of response 
were satisfactorily completed. 3 groups of subjects 
were defined by their performance: those who could 
discover and name the shifts, those who could 
succeed without being able to name the shifts, and 
those who failed to master the 9 categories. It is 
suggested that the test is a reliable, objective meas- 
ure of the consistent ability to shift and may be of 
use in studies of various personality, age, and 
clinical types.—B. R. Bugelski. 

3104. Bilikiewicz, Tadeusz. Psychologia mar- 
zenia sennego. (The psychology of dreams.) 
Gdafisk:Ksiegarnia Gdafska, 1948. 325 p.—On 
the basis of a great number of dreams coming chiefly 
from people with nervous complaints the author 
states that there are no qualitative or structural 
differences between the dreams of the healthy and 
the sick. Requiring a strict description of the 
dreams and an exact anamnesis explaining all cir- 
cumstances which determine the dream material he 
introduces his own conception of functional sym- 
bolism. In opposition to the traditional conception 
of rigid symbols leading to absurd results, functional 
symbols are changeable according to the meaning 
of every dream. The conception of functional 
symbolism throws new light upon a series of prob- 
lems which receive treatment in the specific lan- 
guage of the dream. From among these problems 
are here mentioned only 3, viz., the psychoanalytical 
cure, the death and “sick dreams,” and sickness. 
English summary.—S. Blachowshkt. 


3105. Heidbreder, Edna. (Wellesley College, 
Wellesley 81, Mass.) The attainment of concepts: 
VII. Conceptual achievements during card-sorting. 
J. Psychol., 1949, 27, 3-39.—This set of 11 experi- 
ments continues previous tests of conceptual be- 
havior. Cards were to be sorted into piles according 
to a sample set provided, but where more than one 
correct method was possible. Time was taken, but 
only to motivate rapid action. From 20 to 50 
subjects served in each test, no subject being used 
more than once. The cards varied in color, shape 
(triangle, etc.), and form. The results of the sorting 
and of the modified memory experiments indicate 
that the temporal patterns of the conceptual achieve- 
ments varied with the amount of situational support 
provided and direct perceptual engagement per- 
mitted, and independently of the kinds of motor 
reactions required. The data indicated a limit in 
the direction of increased situational support and 
increased perceptual involvement, beyond which 
the hierarchy of dominance inferred from the 
modified memory experiments ceased to play a 
major role in determining the order of conceptual 
achievements. 15 references.—R. W. Husband. 


[See also abstracts 3020, 3140. ] 


INTELLIGENCE 


3106. Blumenfeld, Walter. (Jnstitute Psicopeda- 
gogice Nacional, Lima, Peru.) Intelligence exam- 
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inations in Peru with the Lima revision of Terman’s 
Group Test. J. genet. Psychol., 1948, 73, 251-267.— 
A series of investigations of the Lima revision 
(Spanish) of the Terman Group Test are summarized. 
Information is given as to chronological ages of 
subjects by sex, grade, and type of school; mean 
scores and standard deviations for the various 
groups; distributions of IQ's by sexes, grades, and 
type of school; correlations between IQ's and CA's, 
and between point scores and CA’s.—R. B. Ammons. 


3107. Bonnardel, R. (Laboratoire de Psychologie 
Appliquée de l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris.) Correspondence entre deux tests verbaux. 
(Correspondence between two verbal tests.) Travai/ 
hum., 1947, 10, 267-270.—J. M. Lahy’s test of 
Logical Intelligence and Bonnardel'’s V. 1-2 battery 
were administered to a large number of groups of 
subjects, differing widely in their intelligence level. 
The coefficients of correlation varied between 0.70 
and 0.80. Equations were established for trans- 
forming scores obtained in one of the tests into scores 
to be expected in the other test.—J. Brogek. 


3108. Bonnardel, R., Coumetou, M., Gervaise, R., 
& Grosjean, M. Etude comparative de tests géo- 
métriques et verbaux appliqués a divers groupes 
professionnels et scolaires. (Comparative study of 
spatial and verbal tests administered to different 
occupational and educational groups.) Travail 
hum., 1947, 10, 141-179.—The meaning of psycho- 
metric variables may be determined (1) by a 
factorial analysis of intercorrelations between the 
tests administered to a relatively homogeneous 
sample of subjects, and (2) by validating the tests 
against external criteria. In the present study a 
battery of 13 tests was analyzed with reference to the 
mean scores obtained by heterogeneous groups, 
differing in sex, age (10 to 40), and other character- 
istics. In addition to general intelligence (‘‘certainly 
a very complex factor’’), the verbal, and the spatial 
factors, the authors postulate a _ tri-dimensional 
space factor measured by block counting, and a 
factor E, defined as “‘efficiency in simple tasks,” 
measured by McQuarrie’s pursuit test. These 
factors are present in varied amounts in different 
educational and occupational groups.—J. Broéek. 


3109. Grypdonck, M. De krachtbronnen des 
intelligentie. (The power-springs of intelligence.) 
Viaam. Opvoldk. Tijdschr., 1949, 29, 6-15.—Intel- 
ligence is a complex of power springs which under 
the influence of education and genetic evolution 
discloses unity in multiplicity. —R. Piret. 

3110. Vernon, P. E. Changes in abilities from 
14 to 20 years. Advanc. Sci., 1948, 5, 138.—Tests 
standardized on representative populations of Royal 
Navy or Army recruits when given to large groups of 
children and to 17-19 year adults yielded the follow- 
ing information as to changes in abilities from 14 to 
20 years: (1) general intelligence or g shows a very 
slight increase from 14 to 17 in boys leaving school, 
a greater increase in those who receive further 
schooling; (2) a decrease starts after 17 among men 
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in lower-grade occupations but the level is main- 
tained to a later age among men in more “‘ntel- 
lectual” occupations; (3) unless there is further 
education, educational attainments decline rapidly 
from 14; (4) even without any technical education 
there is a marked increase in ability at mechanical 
and spatial tests and some performance tests like 
Kohs Blocks, i.e., in & factor. The results are said 
to point to abilities depending largely on the extent 
to which they are used.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstract 3145. ] 


PERSONALITY 


3111. Brzezicki, Eugeniusz. O potrzebie roz- 
szerzenia typologii Kretschmera. (The need of an 
extension of Kretschmer’s typology.) Zycie Nauki, 
1946, 1, 352-369.—The author distinguishes beside 
the well-known 3 constitutional types of Kretschmer 
a fourth type called skirtothymic type (from skirtao 
—to jump, to dance, and thymos—the temperment). 
This type found very often in Poland, France, Italy, 
and some other countries has very few representa- 
tives in Germany, and this is probably the reason 
why Kretschmer did not describe that type. The 
new type shows 3 fundamental traits: a quick 
emotional inflammability, an imaginative attitude 
towards life endowed with ‘le gests d’un grand 
seigneur,’’ and a psychic resistance in bad times 
coupled with light-heartedness in times of success. 
Almost the half of skirtothymics have shown distinct 
somatic displastic traits.—S. Blachowskt, 


3112. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Jil.), 
Kuhlen, Raymond G., & McGuire, Carson. Per- 
sonality development. Rev. educ. Res., 1947, 17, 
333-344.—Research in personality development has 
been characterized, during 1944-1947, by the com- 
bination of the concepts and methods of psychology 
and social anthropology. Typical of this trend are 
the investigations of the interaction of personality 
and culture undertaken jointly by the U. S. Office 
of Indian Affairs and the Committeee on Human 
Development of the University of Chicago. An- 
other important area of personality research has 
been that of factor and syndrome analysis, Still 
another type of personality research has been that 
described as ‘“‘ego-personality,’”’ the stress on the 
role of self-motivation or ego-involvement in 
human behavior. The most frequently used tech- 
niques in studying personality development have 
been the Rorschach method and the TAT, but use 
was also made of such procedures as the Rosen- 
zweig Picture-frustration test and other projective 
techniques, as well as the Wechsler-Bellevue test of 
adult intelligence. The studies cited by the authors 
also deal with the processes in personality forma- 
tion; the development of attitudes, values, and 
interests; personality change and adjustment in 
adulthood and old age; cultural factors in the aging 
process; age differences in interests and attitudes; 
and personality and adjustment. 85-item_ bibli- 
ography.—W. W. Brickman. 


3111-3116 


3113. Morlan, George K. (Springfield Coil., 
Mass.) Anote on the frustration-aggression theories 
of Dollard and his associates. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 
56, 1-8.—Two frustration-aggression theories have 
been stated: (1) expression of aggression serves as a 
catharsis, (2) expression of an aggressive impulse 
does not result in catharsis, but sets up a vicious 
cycle that leads to further aggression. Evidence 
can be cited favorable and unfavorable to each. It 
is not true that an expression of hate or antagonism 
always releases and dissipates the feeling. ‘The 
catharsis theory and the interaction theory are both 
half truths. . . . The effect of frustration depends 
on the attitude of the individuals toward their frus- 
tration as well as their attitude and that of society 
toward the expression of the aggression. .. . If 
there is doubt about the character of the situation 
and the possible consequences, we should act on the 
basis of the interaction hypothesis.” —R. B. Ammons. 

3114, Sears, Robert R. (State U. Iowa, Jowa 
City.) Personality development in contemporary 
culture. Proc. Amer. phil. Soc., 1948, 92, 363-370.— 
Personality is viewed as a complex structure in 
which biological needs and drives are modified by 
formalized patterns of a society’s behavior; patterns 
which are mediated by the elders to the young and 
which stem themselves from motivational systems 
established in its people. It is a question of measur- 
ing the conditions under which children’s motiva- 
tional systems are modified, the process by which 
the learning is reinforced by parents and the products 
of the learning in the child. Two steps in relating 
the specifics of personality formation to cultural 
antecedents are: (1) the ethnographic one; (2) 
measurement of child’s personality. Two main ap- 
proaches to personality measurement in children are: 
(1) on the level of overt behavior; (2) on the 
phantasy level. Examples of studies in these spheres 
are cited.— F. C. Sumner. 

3115. Szuman, Stefan. Zaradno&é¢ i indywidualna 
taktyka postepowania jako zagadnienie character- 
ologiczne. (The individual tactics of behaviour a< a 
problem of character.) Kwart. Psychol., 19436, 14, 
113-128.—The term individual tactics is used for the 
behaviour which consciously takes into account the 
situation and power of the partner and one’s own 
powers and possibilities in relation to the situation 
and power of the partner. Some types of tactics 
(tactics of energetic and determined persons, of 
persons who are weaker than their partners and so 
on) are analysed and explained as the result of the 
inherited structure of the personality and many 
factors of self-defense and everyday resourcefulness. 
English summary.—S. Blachowski. 


[See also abstracts 3136, 3154, 3356. ] 


AESTHETICS 


3116. Pauly, Robert. L’épilepsie de Dostoiévsky: 
réalité de I’ épilepsie ; épilepsie et travail intellectuel ; 
épilepsie et mysticisme. The epilepsy of Dostoev- 
ski: reality of the epilepsy; epilepsy and intellectual 
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work; epilepsy and mysticism.) J. Méd. Bordeaux, 
1948, 125, 337-345.—Documentary evidence sup- 
porting the diagnosis of epilepsy in Dostoevski, is 
reviewed. The first appearance of the convulsive 
crises, their increasing frequency up to 2 a week, the 
tremendous amount of intellectual work turned out 
during the lucid intervals, the effect of epilepsy, 
particularly the aura, upon his literary inspiration, 
composition, and mystical notions are feounet with 
supporting evidence. Criticism is directed by the 
present author against psychoanalysts who, sceptical 
of the organicity of Dostoevski's epilepsy, pretend his 
convulsions commenced with news of the murder of 
his father and who see an opportunity to apply their 
theory of the Oedipus-complex.—F. C. Sumner. 

3117. Pickford, R.W. Experiments with pictures. 
Adoanc. Sci., 1948, 5, 140.—In this experiment 45 
pictures were carefully selected to include in varying 
degrees and combinations 10 aesthetic qualities. 
They were rated on these qualities by 18 judges who 
were all interested in the psychology of art. Inter- 
correlations between qualities were factorized. In 
general terms, it could be said that design, feeling, 
and rhythm were the essence of art and may be con- 
veyed in at least 4 ways: photographically and/or 
sentimentally, symbolically and/or impressionist- 
ically.— F. C. Sumner. 

3118. Schmitz-Svevo, Frederica. (City Hosp., 
Welfare Is.. New York.) Education and re-educa- 
tion of the singing voice. In Froeschels, E., Twentieth 
century speech and voice correction, (see 23: 3298), 291- 
301.—Italian, French and German methods of 
vocal training are described. Diametrically opposed 
opinions are held and are being taught by various 
“authorities."" Many of the methods “sooner or 
later may harm the vocal organ.”” The author be- 
lieves that the chewing method “‘is the answer to the 
requirements of education and re-education of the 
singing voice.”"—J. Matthews. 

3119. Winslow, R. W. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The psychology of musical memory. 
Music Educators J., 1949, 35(3), 15—16.—Practical 
advice is given in memorizing music. This is based 
largely on the researches of Grace Rubin-Rabson.— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
[See abstract 3012. } 


CurLpHOOoD & ADOLESCENCE 


3120. Aldrich, C. Anderson. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) Techniques for interesting a com- 
munity in growth and development of children. 
Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 35-39.—The Rochester 
Child Health Institute, in cooperation with the, 
Mayo Clinic and governmental agencies, is planning 
a community health program in which the total 
health of the child, i.e., the physical, mental, and 
emotional factors, are to be considered. Dissemina- 
tion of information reaches out to all concerned with 
child rearing and child development. Parents at- 
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tend lecture courses on growth and development, 
supplemented by pamphlet series; the fellows in 
pediatrics at the Mayo Clinic are required to take 
6 months’ training at the institute; public health 
nurses and nurses in training receive practical train- 
ing at the institute, and nursery school and public 
school teachers are invited to attend weekly seminars 
on a wide variety of topics. This unique program 
has been in operation since January 1, 1944, but 
numerous unsolved problems are still to be worked 
out.—E. W. Gruen. 

3121. Bain, Katherine. (Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Dissemination of information on 
child development by federal agencies. Child 
Develpm., 1948, 19, 52-66.—The various government 
agencies that disseminate information on child de- 
velopment are discussed briefly. There is a general 
need for more applied research. The Children’s 
Bureau, in particular, has been hampered by lack of 
research data on which to base its standards, as 
well as by lack of funds.—Z. W. Gruen. 

3122. Beecher, Willard. The common sense of 
sex education. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1949, 7, 12-14. 
—Cultural attitudes and customs concerning sexual- 
ity and sex-differences occasion more sexual difficul- 
ties than the actual differences themselves. Initial 
sex education of the child consists of understanding 
that the male enjoys certain privileges denied the 
female. The manner and time of sexual experience 
and expression are determined by social customs not 
biological sex function. Biological ignorance is less 
often the cause of sex disturbances than “. . . the 
mutual antagonism and fear engendered by over- 
valuing the male role and undervaluing the female 
role in our culture."” Promoting a feeling of mutual 
regard between individuals of both sexes will result 
in the proper use of the sexual function.—A. R. 
Howard. 

3123. Bettelheim, Bruno. (Orthogenic Sch., U. 
Chicago, Ill.) Somatic symptoms in superego forma- 
tion. Amer. J. Orthopsychtat., 1948, 18, 649-658.— 
Delinquent children in the latency period formed 
the case material for this study of the use of illness 
in the formation of a superego. These children used 
their symptoms not only to support the demands of 
as yet undeveloped superegos. The symptoms also 
permitted them to receive additional dependent 
gratification which reenforced identification with 
staff members and thus strengthened superegos. 
This was a form of dependent gratification which in 
the previous pseudo self-sufficient phase, the child 
could not permit himself to enjoy without painful 
justification.—R. E. Perl. 


3124. Emmett T. (/617 Medical Arts 
Bldg., D , Tex.) The left dominant child. Tex. 
St. J. Med., 1948, 43, 782-785.—The confusion 


suffered by many lefthanded or lefteyed persons is 
increased if their handedness is changed by training 
to righthandedness which results in reversal of 
letters and numbers. The left dominant child tends 
to execute all dexterities with theleft hand and his eye- 
hand movements are therefore from the body to the 
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left. The left dominant child should be discovered 
early by the pediatrician and should learn to perform 
movements from the body to the right with some 
dexterity before school age. In the management of 
the left dominant child the family should be re- 
educated concerning the meaning of the child’s 
behavior and its relation to eye- "hand dominance. 
The school should know the nature and meaning of 
the inadequacy of the child and should adjust its 
preeiaes to such a child rather than seek to make 

im conform to requirements of the righthanded.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

3125. Claparéde, Edouard. Psychologie de |’en- 
fant et pédagogie érimentale. I. Le développ- 
ment mental. (Child psychology and experimental 
pedagogy. I. Mental development.) Paris: Dela- 
chaux & Niestlé, 1946. 244 p. 5.50 Swiss fr.—An 
autobiography of the author is preceded by an 
introduction by Pierre Bovet and followed by an 
account of Claparéde’s last years, by the same 
writer. The rest of this first posthumous volume 
originated in a series of magazine articles collected 

finished between 1905 and 1924. Subjects 
treated are psychology and education, the effect of 
physical growth on mental functions, play, and the 
psycho-biological theory of interest. He calls play 
an instinctive impulsion in which the derivative 
function surpasses the genetic. There has never 
been greater necessity for free, democratic education 
of children, in whom the hope of reconstruction lies. 
—G. E. Bird. 

3126. Claparéde, Edouard. res de l’en- 
fant et pédagogie expérimentale. II. Les méthodes. 
(Child psychology and experimental pedagogy. II. 
Methods.) Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1946. 239 
p. 5 fr. 50, Swiss.—In an introduction by Jean 
Piaget, the author’s psychology is described as 
functional, clinical and pragmatic. This second 
volume, a posthumous work like the first, deals with 
child psychology and developmental pedagogy. It 
treats of methods of investigation involving suc 
topics as introspection and introversion, psycho- 
analysis, individual and group investigation, genetic, 
pathological and genetic methods, analysis and 
synthesis. It stresses the use of test and statistical 
measurements and elaborates upon the various ways 
of interpretation. It is pointed out that the child’s 
mental life and that of the adult are not the same. 
Both interests and mental structure are different. 
Each child must be interpreted in terms of himself. 
—G. E. Bird. 

3127. Feingold, Sonja Gerda. Memory for pic- 
tures: a developmental investigation of a sample area 
of pre-school children’s adaptive behavior. In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations... 
1948. Worcester, Mass., 1948, 20, 112-113. (Clark 
noes Bull., 1948, No. 187.)—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis. 


3128. Good 
Minneapolis), 


Florence L. (U. Minnesota, 
& Harris, Dale B. Intellectual 


growth in childhood. Rev. educ. Res., 1947, 17, 


306-316.—The research studies on individual growth 


3125-3131 


in childhood which have appeared between 1944 and 
1947 have made greater use of projective methods 
than heretofore, especially the procedures involving 
drawing and painting. This period also saw the 
revival of the nature-nurture controversy by the 
environmentalists, the publication of significant 
studies on the predictive value of tests over long 
periods of time. Other topics which have received 
considerable attention include racial and sex differ- 
ences, school retardation reading and other sub- 
jects, the growth of conceptual thinking, and the 
mental growth of physically-handicapped children. 
The most important work in intelligence testing dur- 
ing this triennium was carried on by T. G. and L. L. 

Thurstone and by C. W. Valentine. The latter’s new 
intelligence test of the year-scale type for children 
aged 18 months to 11 years has yielded a correlation 
of +.60 with teachers’ judgments of ability and a 
correlation of +.81 with results of later educational 
achievement (251 kindergarten and primary chil- 
dren in Birmingham, England). 71-item bibliogra- 
phy.—W. W. Brickman. 

3129. Greenacre, Phyllis. (Cornell U. Med. Coll., 
New York.) Anatomical structure and superego 
development. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 
636-648.—Gross differences in anatomical structure 
in the two sexes influence character and superego 
development. The child’s reaction to differences in 
the genital organs and general peripheral muscular 
development does in some part determine ego and 
superego character. For example, the strong 
masturbatory struggle in the boy, due in part to his 
exposed genitals, may in fact be displaced onto the 
permitted manipulation of tools and small toys, and 
enhance the mechanical skill which is in process of 
developing anyway. 37 references.—R. E. Perl. 


3130. Irwin, Orvis C. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Infant speech: the effect of family occupational status 
and of age on sound frequency. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1948, 13, 320-323.—Speech sound data 
were collected on 2 groups of infants, one composed 
of babies from business, clerical and professional 
homes and the other, of infants from homes of labor- 
ing families, and analyzed on the basis of phoneme 
frequency. The development of the 2 groups pro- 
ceeds at different rates. The equation for phoneme 
frequency of infants from non-laboring families is 
Pp = 59e- 638A and that for infants in workers’ homes 
is Py = 63e*4, There are significant differences 
when compared by F-ratios. The occupational 
component is negligible during the first one and 
one-half years, but during the last year it is highly 
significant.—M. F. Palmer. 


3131. Klein, Melanie. Contributions to psycho- 
1921-1945. London: Hogarth Press, 

1948. 416p. 21s.—This volume contains 18 essays 
dealing primarily with psychoanlytical problems of 
children. The papers are, with one exception, re- 
rinted from journals. The author states that she 
os refrained from adding comments to show the 
changes and expansions which her views have under- 
gone in the course of time, as the development of her 
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3132-3138 
work can be adequately traced if the papers are 
read consecutively. Mrs. Klein discusses her the- 


oretical formulations and actual procedures in con- 
ducting the analyses of children of different ages 
presenting various symptoms. She explains her 
use of play techniques to induce phantasy which 
can then be interpreted with a consequent reduction 
of the child's anxiety. The theoretical and meth- 
odological differences from Anna Freud's methods 
are explained. Two papers deal with the relation 
between infantile processes and the psychoses. 
Ernest Jones in a brief introduction discusses the 
fashion in which Mrs. Klein's work confirms Freud's 
investigations and deviates from them.—M. Mercer. 


3132. Lemieux, Revaud, & Martel, Antonio. 
L’obésité de la puberté. (Obesity of puberty.) 
Laval med., 1948, 13, 60-73.—Observations made 
by the authors incline them to the belief that obesity 
of puberty is rarely caused by a glandular disorder. 
They see the essential factor in the obesity of puberty 
in overeating. Gluttony of fat children is favored by 
a psychological factor which adds itself to a deficiency 
in emotional maturity. Puberty is already marked 
essentially by so much disharmony, so much inco- 
ordination, between somatic growth, sexual develop- 
ment and psychological maturation that it is nec- 
essary at least to prevent the child from traversing 
this period with the burden of obesity. It is neces- 
sary to seek in the child the psychological factor 
which has provoked his polyphagy and to explain 
it to him in order to enlist his endeavor to combat it. 
— F, C. Sumner. 

3133. McClusky, Howard Y. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Dissemination of child development knowl- 
edge through a program of adult education and 
community action. Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 40-51. 
—Since the majority of children growing up today 
live in lower income homes and are trained by 
adults ‘‘whose educational equipment is seriously 
defective,"’ it is necessary to provide information on 
child development along more personalized channels 
and by means of a decentralized organization. In 
order to insure the spread of knowledge to those who 
need it most, the “block plan” is advocated and 
described in detail. Leaders are to be sought 
among the “exprofessionals,”’ particularly among 
ex-teachers, ex-nurses, etc. However, no community 
program can be successful unless it is planned real- 
istically around the limitations and barriers working 
against the parents’ desire for information and 
education. Dissemination is usually most penetrat- 
ing when so timed as to coincide with a crisis in 
family life (i.e. a new baby).—Z. W. Gruen. 


3134. McGuire, Carson, & Smith, Sidney B. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Child development in periodical 
literature. Child Deveipm., 1948, 19, 112-124.— 
Intercommunication among research workers in 
various areas of child development appears to be 
the main purpose served by the periodical literature. 
Nevertheless many “marginal” journals reach out 
to the public as well and the authors have analyzed 
18 of these for the years 1939-44. Each of the 
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journals is briefly described and the typical articles 
on child development are analyzed and classified in 
a topical outline. —Z. W. Gruen. 


3135. Meyer, Eugene, Mrs. The social responsi- 
bilities of the scientist for child care. Child Develpm., 
1948, 19, 9-14.—An urgent plea is made for action 
and for practical steps in the use of community 
services, This message is contained in the keynote 
address to the Inter-University Conference on the 
Dissemination and Use of Research Findings in 
Child Development and Behavior, held at the 
University of Chicago.—Z. W. Gruen. 


3136. Neilon, Patricia. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Shirley’s babies after fifteen years: a per- 
sonality study. J. genet. Psychol., 1948, 73, 175- 
186.—Personality sketches of 15 children written on 
the basis of observations made during the first 2 
years of life were compared with sketches prepared 
independently on the basis of tests and ratings 
given at the age of 17 years. 5 judges attempted to 
match the sketches of 10 boys and 10 judges the 
sketches of 5 girls. ‘‘Both the results of the indivi- 
dual judges and the mean scores of all judges in 
matching were significant as compared to chance. 
Following are the conclusions of the investigation. 
1. Personality similarities in an individual persist 
over a period of time. 2. Some individuals are more 
readily identifiable after a period of time, presum- 
ably due to greater uniqueness of personality pat- 
tern. 3. The matching technique, utilizing total 
impression, allows for the demonstration of similari- 
ties in personality pattern in the same individval 
over a period of time.”—R. B. Ammons. 


3137. Rosen, Bernice M. The development of 


moral judgment. In Clark Unwerstty, Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1948. Worcester, Mass., 1948, 
20, 114-115. (Clark Univ. Bull., 1948, No. 187.)— 


Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


3138. Sears, Robert R. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Radio and journalism in the dissemination of 
child development information. Child Develpm., 
1948, 19, 25-34.—Due to the rapid changes in child 
rearing practices, the traditional methods of com- 
munication (the family and school), are no longer 
adequate. Only a small minority of parents read 
the technical journals on child development, but a 
very large majority listen to the radio and read 
newspapers and magazines. Despite the great 
variability in the quality of child development 
articles featured in the 6 leading women’s magazines, 
a “decided improvement” in the quality of these 
articles has been noted during the last 40 years. 
Radio programs, similarly, have shown an improve- 
ment in quality and a widening scope. At present 
the University of Iowa is trying to meet the need for 
trained persons in the field of Child Development 
dissemination by providing training for students of 
journalism and students of child development. 
Each group is given specialized practical training 
geared to the requirements of radio, newspapers, 
and magazines.—£. W. Gruen. 
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3139. Shock, Nathan W. (Baltimore City Hos- 
pitals, Md.) Physiological factors in development. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1947, 17, 362-370.—The areas of 
greatest research activity in physiological factors in 
development, from 1944 to 1947, were the influence 
of prenatal conditions (e.g., maternal disease and 
diet) upon fetal and neonatal development, the 
developmental effects of anoxia at birth, the effects 
of diet upon growth and development of the indi- 
vidual, the cflects of disease upon growth and de- 
velopment, and the physiological factors in the 
development of the adolescent. 63-item _bibli- 
ography.—W. W. Brickman. 

3140. Simpkins, Vera Alice. A comparison of 
verbal and motor fantasies in children. In Clark 
University, Abstracts of dissertations... 1948. 
Worcester, Mass., 1948, 20, 116-117. (Clark Unis. 
Bull., 1948, No. 187.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


3141. Strain, Frances Bruce. The normal sex 
interests of children. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1948. vii, 210 p. $2.75.—Mrs. Strain, 
writer, lecturer, teacher and mother, has produced 
this book from her extensive experience and training. 
It is written primarily for parents and teachers al- 
though anyone dealing with children will find it 
useful. The author traces the sex interests of 
children from their earliest beginnings in infancy 
through the period of adolescence. Mrs. Strain has 
included about 40 pages of records of observations 
made by teachers, parents and teachers-in-training. 
Approximately one half of the book is utilized in 
discussions of subjects ranging from The Preadoles- 
cent Personality through Social and Psychic Inter- 
ests in Adolescence.—A. C. Schmehl. 


3142. Tuddenham, Read D., & Snyder, Margaret 
M. (U. California, Berkeley.) Physical growth 
from birth to maturity. Rev. educ. Res., 1947, 17, 
371-379.—There are 3 major trends in recent re- 
search on physical growth: a continued emphasis on 
longitudinal investigations of the same children over 
a period of time; an emphasis upon the investigation 
of morphological variations among individuals and 
of relationships between physique, temperament, 
disease, and physical capacity; and an emphasis 
upon the integration of research findings from vari- 
ous sources. The studies reviewed by the authors 
were concerned with the influences exerted upon 
growth by geographical, racial, socio-economic, 
temporal, disease, hereditary, prenatal, and pubes- 
cent factors; growth in stature and weight; growth 
of the head, pelvis, extremities, skeletal ossification, 
dentition, and body tissues; evaluation of progress in 
physical status and growth; physique and morpholo- 
gical variation; and contributions to the theory and 
techniques of research in physical growth. 76-item 
bibliography.—W. W. Brickman. 

3143. Worbois, Greydon M. 
Co., Detroit, Mich.) Mental dev ent during the 
preadolescent and adolescent ods. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1947, 17, 317-325.—The research on this sub- 
ject during 1944-1947 was chiefly concerned with 
methodological approaches, techniques of administer- 


(Detroit Edison 


3139-3146 


ing and evaluating such tests as the Rorschach and 
the TAT, longitudinal studies and relationships with 
later adolescent development, language abilities, 
mental development in relation to cultural and 
racial factors, social adjustment in relation to 
mental development, personality adjustment in 
relation to mental development, learning abilities, 
and sex differences in mental development. 53-item 
bibliography.—W. W. Brickman. 


[See also abstracts 3073, 3110, 3184, 3188, 3192, 
3195, 3239, 3322, 3425, 3427, 3455. } 


Maturity & O_p AGE 


3144. Ginzberg, Raphael. Geriatrics and geront- 
ology in every-day practice. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 
1949, 7, 21-29.—Compared to the concrete British 
National Assistance Bill aimed at aiding the aged, 
little has been accomplished in this sphere in the 
United States mainly as a result of unfavorable 

ublic opinion. Environmental factors, forced 
inactivity, and a feeling of uselessness are more im- 
portant than advanced age in the “decay and de- 
terioration in many elderly individuals.” The in- 
dividual psychological approach affords a basis for 
the social adjustment of the aged and the adaptation 
of society to their requirements. For practical as 
well as psychological reasons, it is recommended 
that aging and aged persons evidence a greater 
degree of activity in their own behalf. 14 refer- 
ences.—A. R. Howard. 


3145. Lorge, Irving. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Intellectual es during maturity and old age. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1947, 17, 326-332.—In surveying the 
59 studies published since 1944 on intellectual 
changes in adulthood and old age, Lorge notes that 
there has been a trend toward the development of 
short form, emergency, or rapid methods of measur- 
ing intelligence. He warns, however, that such pro- 
cedures, while useful for speedy classification of per- 
sonnel, yield less reliable, less valid, and less univer- 
sal results than do the longer tests. The most 
widely used intelligence scale for adults continues 
to be the Wechsler-Bellevue test, in spite of oc- 
casional criticisms concerning its standardization or 
its measurement of deterioration. Another fre- 

uently used test is the Shipley-Hartford Retreat 
e, particularly as a quick measure of intelligence 
and of mental deterioration. These two tests have 
been found to correlate .77, while the correlation 
between the verbal scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
and the vocabulary scale of Shipley-Hartford was 
.64.—W. W. Brickman. 

3146. McHugh, Rose J. ( Federal Security Agency, 
Washingion, D. C.) A constructive program for the 
aged. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, 1947, (see 23: 
3038), 391-401.—Attitudes toward community serv- 
ice for the aged are changing from planning for 
minimum of subsistence levels for them until th 
to concern with planning with the aged to help them 


function as full-fledged and contributing members of 
the community protecting their rights as persons 
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whose participation in and contribution to society 
must be maintained so long as ible. Ethical and 
economic considerations require this. The recent 
trends showing this pressing and reoriented con- 
cern for the welfare of the aged are briefly traced in 
emerging patterns of direct public assistance, gen- 
eral economic measures, social insurance, and pro- 
visions for housing, health, recreation, employment, 
and casework services.—J. C. Franklin. 

3147. Palmer, Harold. (Dunedin Hosp. & Otago 
Med. Sch., N. Z.) Old people in New Zealand. N. 
Z. med. J., 1948, 47, 434~-447.—In New Zealand old 
people constitute now 14% of the population, prob- 
ably the highest figures in the world. The physical 
and psychological aspects of aging are discussed. 
The problem of caring for the aged is becoming 
more a community problem than a family one. 
Geriatrics is becoming a compelling study. Three 
major considerations are discussed: (1) the location 
and type of medical unit; (2) the provision of Old 
People's Welfare Councils in all urban communities: 
(3) the location and type of old people’s dwelling 
houses. 21 references.—F. C. Sumner. 

3148. Sanders, L. Carl. The psychosomatic 
problems of the aged. Amer. Practit., 1948, 3, 169- 
173.—Changes involved in aging are of 3 kinds: 
(1) degenerative; (2) organic (diseases) ; (3) functional 
(psychosomatic). Reactions to aging manifest 
themselves as a healthy acceptance of age as a 
natural course of events; or unhealthy attitudes of 
anxiety, conflict, indecision, reactions which are 
characteristic of the person all his or her life. Prob- 
lems are discussed which commonly face the aged 
and give rise, in those with longstanding unhealthy 
reactions, to psychic and psychosomatic disturb- 
ances. These worries, conflicts, tensions exacerbate 
normally weakened condition of vital organs. Some 
suggestions are given with respect to methods of 
diagnosis and treatment of these psychosomatic 
ailments in the aged.— F. C. Sumner. 

3149. Wainer, Adolfo. Climaterio electro- 
shock. Dia méd., B. Aires, 1948, 20, 2402-—2403.— 
2 cases (one a woman of 49, the other a man of 66) 
are presented in which electro-shock treatment 
proved successful for alleviating psychic disturb- 
ances of the climacteric.— F. C. Sumner. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3150. Haring, Douglas G. [Comp.] (Syracuse 
U., Syracuse, N. Y.) Personal er and 
cultural milieu; a collection of readings. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. Press, 1949. x,670p. $5.50. 
—This revised edition is the first published edition 
of a collection of selected papers dealing with prob- 
lems of personality and culture. 8 chapters in Part 
I are concerned with problems of anthropological 
method in studying personal character. Part II 
includes 27 papers describing particular studies of 
problems concerned with special cultures in their 
relation to personality development. 30-page bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttit. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(Columbia U., 


3151. Hollingworth, vn L. 
New York.) Psychology and ethics; a study of the 
sense of oblig Press, 


ation. New York: Ronal 

1949. ix, 247 p. $3.50.—On the basis of classifica- 
tions of sentences containing the word ‘“‘ought,”’ 10 
major ought categories have been found: the oughts 
of inference, completeness, esthetics, social welfare, 
utility, safety, duty, convention, justice, and legisla- 
tion. All of them are moral in character, and all 
have to do with relief from distress. Structuralism, 
behaviorism, and gestalt theory do not help us to 
understand these basic oughts. A theory is proposed 
which rests on three principles: (1) the principle of 
motivation or distress, (2) of learning or cue re- 
duction, (3) of control or scope. The primary ought 
categories are analyzed in terms of these principles. 
A theory of value and a system of ethical valuation 
is presented. Experimental methods for the meas- 
urement of individual differences in moral insight 
are described. The appendix contains, among other 
items, an ethical insight test, and an outline for a 
course on values.—F. Heider. 

3152. Johnson, Arlien. (U. Southern Calif., Los 
Angeles.) Science and social work. In Proc. Nat. 
Conf. Soc. Wk, 1947, (see 23: 3038), 3-18.—Social 
work has developed in accordance with social facts 
utilizing effectively these assumptions: basic human 
needs are relatively unchanging, heterogeneous 
cultures do not adequately meet these needs, and 
human relations can be scientifically studied. The 
obligations of social work are ‘“‘constant search for 
competence in rendering of its service [and seeing ] 
its service in relation to the social and economic 
needs of the people whom it serves.” Accordingly, 
the development of social work in terms of the fore- 
going assumptions has provided stimulus for the 
reality testing of social facts and values which has 
brought about application of scientific thinking to 
the understanding of human relations.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

3153. Linpinsel, Elsbet. Soziologie im Unterricht 
der Schulen. (Sociology in school instruction.) 
Kél. Z. Soziol., 1, 198-208.—Education is not so 
much a transmitting of culture as an attempt to 
prepare the new generation for life. Sociology is not 
history because sociology searches for norms, not 
events. It is not psychology because psychology 
wants experiences whereas sociology needs the 
social act; however sociology needs a apany yasa 
premise. Sociology is not anthropology; anthropol- 
ogy is an encyclopedic science, sociology just one 
stone to the edifice. Sociology is not metaphysics or 
ethics; sociology deals with norms, types and laws, 
if at all possible. It is also descriptive, causal and 
searches for actual determinisms. However, in the 
field of education sociology ranges next to and with 
psychology. There follows a general and a special 
curriculum for 160 weekly hours in 2 years each 


with 40 school weeks.—J. H. Bunsel. 

3154. McGuire, Carson, & Havighurst, Robert J. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Social development. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1947, 17, 345-353.—A total of 43 research 
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studies were published between 1944 and 1947 on 
social adjustment and the influence of social groups 

in personality formation. Of these, 10 dealt with 
the social development in simpler, or primitive, 
societies. Other researches treated the effects of 
the family, peer group, school, and other social 
structures; social class differences; relationships 
among various types of groups; and the role of the 
teacher in child growth and behavior. Group 
therapy, especially the methods of psychotherapy, 
have been utilized with increasing frequency in re- 
search on social development.—W. W. Brickman. 


3155. Parsons, Talcott. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Essays in sociological theory; pure and 
applied. commcaelly Ill.; Free Press, 1949, xiii, 366 p. 
$4.50.—The papers reprinted in this volume com- 
prise a systematic sociological theory. Part I, 
Sociological Theory and Its Historical Roots, con- 
tains 5 papers. The first 2 discuss the present posi- 
tion of sociological theory. The third gives a 
structural classification of institutional patterns. 
Fourth is an analysis of the development of the 
sociology of religion. Fifth is the introduction to 
Max Weber’s The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization. In Part II: Essays in the Application 
of Sociological Theory, empirical problems are 
analyzed within the author’s conceptual scheme. 
The first of the 8 included papers provides a scheme 
for the analysis of the role of ideas, the next for the 
analysis of social stratification. The third analyzes 
the structural role of the professions; the fourth deals 
with motivation in economic affairs. Two papers 
discuss further aspects of the structure of modern 
society: age and sex, and the kinship system. Next 
is an analysis of sources and patterns of aggression, 
followed by a paper on propaganda and social con- 
trol. The last p — written during World War II, 
analyzes with reference to post-war Germany the 
problem of how a large-scale social system might be 
changed. Part III contains a short biography of 
Talcott Parsons by Bernard Barber, and a bibli- 
ography of his writings. 41 references.—H. A. 
Gtbbard. 


3156. Young, Kimball. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Il.) Comments on the nature of “public” and 
public opinion.” Int, J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1948, 
2, P385—392. —A public is any loose association of in- 
dividuals held together by common interests, a 
common cultural base, and various means of com- 
munication. Publics vary in size and aims; they 
must be distinguished from crowds, which have a 
definite locus in space. The effectiveness of any 
public depends on its relationship to more formal and 
institutionalized groupin Public opinion is de- 
fined as the beliefs, convictions or views of individ- 
uals on issues of widespread interest or concern; it is 
not equivalent to the opinions of publics. The static 
and dynamic aspects of public opinion involve its 
dimensions (directionality, scope, intensity and 
depth) and its formation.— N. L. Gage. 


[See also abstract 3472. ] 
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MetHops & MEASUREMENTS 


3157. Blankenship, Albert B. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) What happened to the polls? Jnt. J. 
Opin. Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 321-328.—Three major 
reasons for the failure of the polls to predict Truman’s 
election were (1) their assumption that respondents 
giving ‘“‘No opinion’’ would vote for each candidate 
in the same proportions as those giving definite 
votin ng preferences, (2) the failure to predict who 
would actually vote, (3) major errors in sampling. 
One result of the polls’ failure was skepticism on the 
part of business men concerning marketing research; 
this skepticism will, in the author’s opinion, “result 
in decreased use of marketing research for a period 
of from 5 to 10 years.” Promotional surveys will 
probably be eliminated; the use of probability 
sampling and depth interviewing will increase.— 
N. L. Gage. 


3158. Borg, Lloyd E. (Mid-Continent Surveys, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Interviewing school. Int. J. 
Opin. Altitude Res., 1948, 2, 393-400.—The author 
summarizes the 4 sessions of a 2-week course for 
experienced interviewers conducted by his organiza- 
tion, The topics covered were the importance of 
consumer and employee research, the importance of 
good interviewing, the approach, the interview, and 
depth interviewing.— N. L. Gage. 


3159. Cantril, Hadley. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Polls and the 1948 U. S. presidential election ; some 
problems it poses. Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 
1948, 2, 309-320.—The extent of the actual error 
of the polls is first considered. Some probable 
sources of the error, in estimated order of import- 
ance, were (1) underestimation of continued strength 
of the New Deal, (2) faulty distribution of no- 
opinion vote, (3) “last minute” shifts, (4) non- 
randomized interviewing in the lower income groups, 
(5) sampling errors. Polls will survive this failure 
since they have proven valuable to business, govern- 
ment, and science, but laymen need to be educated 
concerning the technical problems faced by polls. 
Finally, some of the major problems posed by the 
recent failure are listed; almost desperate is the 
need for basic research in the social sciences.— N. L 
Gage. 

3160. Chapin, F. Stuart. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The role of experimental designs in public 
opinion research. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1948, 
2, 333-340.—The desirable ends of social action may 
be revealed by public opinion polls. But experi- 
mental designs are involved in determining how well 
the social action achieves the ends desired. This 
article describes one illustrative experimental test 
of the soundness of public opinion, indicates the 
ideal experimental design, and outlines the under- 
lying logic of the procedure. The illustration deals 
with the relative effects on personal and social ad- 
justment of direct cash relief as against work relief 
for the unemployed; 2 groups matched on 10 factors 
were compared in this experimental design. To 
determine causal relationships, however, a ‘‘pro- 
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jected” or “before and after” design would ideally 
be needed. Such a design was used in a study of the 
effects of a low rent public housing project on 
families from slums. The logic involved is the 
selection, rather than the manipulation, of cases to 
secure control.— N. L. Gage. 

3161. Dodd, Stuart C. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Public opinion definitions. Init. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1948, 2, 379-384.—Definitions are offered for 
43 non-statistical technical terms used in public 
opinion polling.— N. L. Gage. 

3162. Ernst, Morris L., & 

ple know best; the ballots vs. the polls. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1949. 169 p. 
$2.50.—Newspaper editorial writers and columnists, 
radio commentators, and especially opinion polls 
erred completely in predicting the outcome of the 
1948 Presidential election. The authors attempt a 
reappraisal of the role of these opinion leaders with a 
view to increasing our critical awareness of their 
limitations. About one-half of the book consists of 
quotations from editorials, newspaper and radio 
comment, and opinion poll reports to illustrate 
their unanimity in error.— N. L. Gage. 


3163. Goodman, Roe, & Maccoby, Eleanor E. 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Sampling methods and 
sampling errors in surveys of consumer finances. 
Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 348-360.—This 
is a description of how the 3,000 respondents ar- 
chosen for nation-wide sampling surveys of the 
financial problems and status of American consume 
ers. Probability rather than quota sampling is used. 
The size of the sample is determined by the size of 
the allowable sampling error and the nature of the 
expected percentages or other statistics. To mini- 
mize the geographical scatter of the sample without 
maximizing sampling error, stratification is used in 
the selection of localities and of respondents within 
localities. The method of selecting sampling points, 
other than those in the 12 major metropolitan areas, 
involves stratifying all U. S. counties by 7 different 
population and economic indices. This insures 
proper proportions of highly urbanized and rural 
well-to-do counties and poor counties in the sample. 
Within each of the 54 resulting strata of counties, 
every county is given a chance of selection propor- 
tional to its 1940 adult population and assigned a 
sampling rate inversely proportional to its 1940 
figure. After a county is chosen, random selections 
are made from small rural segments and from city 
blocks. From each city block chosen, a sub-sample 
of dwellings is taken. An interview is conducted 
with every spending unit, e.g., family, in each 
dwelling so selected. Sampling errors require special 
formulation in reference to this sample and the data 
of the survey.— N. L. Gage. 

3164. Hart, Clyde. (National Opinion Research 
Center, Chicago, Ill.) Problems of m public 
opinion. In Schramm, W., Communications in 
modern society, (see 23: 3193), 156-166.—Method- 
ology and techniques of opinion and attitude meas- 
urement have been rapidly developed and advanced. 
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Considerable progress has been made in obtaining 
on issues of private and public importance detailed, 
precise, and reliable opinion and attitude informa- 
tion. The author discusses the attitudes and prac- 
tices of the measures of public opinion and attitudes. 
Overenthusiasm for certain techniques has led to 
their abuse. He believes that vested interest and 
prestige factors have curtailed methodological prog- 
ress, and that concentration ‘‘on a single method of 
analysis—currently the statistical—or upon a single 
method of data collection” has been undesirable. 
Substantive problems of practical sorts have monop- 
olized the attention ond efforts of the researchers 
with the result that little has been contributed by 
them to building systematic attitudinal theory or in 
formulating and subjecting hypotheses to testing and 
verification, the necessary basis for scientific formula- 
tion of problems and appraisal of the adequacy of 
research methods.—J. C. Franklin. 

3165. Likert, Rensis. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The polls: straw votes or scientific instruments. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 556-557.—Social psy- 
chologists and statisticians have repeatedly indicated 
the inadequate methods employed by the pollster 
and probability of error. Sources of error which are 
elucidated in the article include: (1) quota method 
of sampling, (2) application of error formulas com- 
puted for probability samples, (3) use of arbitrary 
adjustments, (4) interpretation of “don’t know” 
answers. Instability of poll results should have 
caused pollsters to be more cautious, but part 
success has lulled pollsters into a false sense of 
security. The polls have not relied on objective, 
precise methods.—R. Mathias. 


3166. McIver, Colin. The British public and 
national sa . Int. J. Opin. Altitude Res., 1948, 
2, 361-368.—The methods used in surveying the 
financial savings of the British public are described. 
Sampling was by random selection of 3000 names 
from complete lists of all civilians’ names. Inter- 
viewers were instructed by mail and made up to 2 
call backs, thus reaching 93% of the persons desig- 
nated. Analysis of results showed projected sample 
results as to amount of savings to agree closely with 
known figures, both in total and in types of savings. 
Results are compared with those of the Survey of 
Consumer Finances in the United States and an 
analysis of the reasons for non-saving is given.— 
N. L. Gage. 

3167. Robinson, Ray. (Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co., 250 Park Ave., New York.) Progress in Mass- 
Observation. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1948, 2, 
369-378.—The author reviews three studies by the 
Mass Observation organization in England. These 
dealt with (1) popular attitudes toward religious 
ethics, in a London borough, (2) opinions and in- 
formation concerning war and international affairs, 
in Shrewsbury and Hammersmith, and (3) a por- 
trait of life in the village of Luccombe. Findings are 
summarized; some advantages and limitations of 
the - i approach in social research are 
mentioned.— N. L. Gage. 
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3168. Smith, George Horsley. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) The social context of surveying ; 
some notes on the election. Int. J. Opin. Attitude 
Res., 1948, 2, 329-331.—To explain the barrage of 
hostile criticism of the polls after their failure to 
predict the 1948 presidential election, such processes 
are considered as scapegoating, feeling of superiority, 
misunderstanding, and the fear of scientific method 
applied to humans. Questions are raised concerning 
how social acceptance of polls may be increased and 
latent hostility reduced.— N. L. Gage. 

3169. Stephan, Frederick F. (Princeton U., 
Princeton, N. J.) Sampling in studies of opinions, 
attitudes, and consumer wants. Proc. Amer. phil. 
Soc., 1948, 92, 387—398.—The difficulties encountered 
in sampling human populations are discussed and 
the general principles of efficient sampling design 
are indicated as follows: The sample should be 
scattered evenly throughout the population that is 
being sampled; it should be selected by taking a 
large number of small units rather than groups; 
selection of relatively larger units first and then 
selection of a sub-sample of smaller units within each 
larger unit; utilization of information about the 
population from other sources; utilization of sample 
procedure that assures to each unit in the population 
a known positive probability of being selected; ad- 
justing the proportion of the sample taken from 
each subdivision to take account of differences in 
their internal variability; adjusting size of sample 
itself to the results attained in the successive selec- 
tion of units for the sample (sequential sampling) ; 
a combination of methods (mail and interviews) 
may be better than any one method alone. The 
controversy over relative merits of ‘“‘area”’ versus 
“quota” sampling is set forth.— F. C. Sumner. 

3170. Stouffer, Samuel A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Studying the attitudes of soldiers. 
Proc. Amer. phil. Soc., 1948, 92, 336-340.—The 
experiences, and research on methods of attitude 
studies, of the Research Branch of the Information 
and Education Division of the Army Special Serv- 
ices during the war are described. Examples are 
given of the kinds of studies made and administra- 
tive and other difficulties encountered.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3171. Washington Public Opinion Laboratory. 
Problems of Washingtonians. Seattle: Univ. Wash., 
& Pullman: State Coll. Wash., 1948. (Bull. No. 1, 
(Sect. A.)) 20 p. Free.—Part I describes the pur- 
poses of the poll: to try out the organization, validate 
methods, find certain radio listening facts and find 
what problems most concern the citizens of the 
state of Washington. Part II reports responses to 
questions on which problems will confront Americans 
and Washingtonians during the coming year, which 
are most important to the nation as a whole and to 
the state, which are not receiving the attention they 
deserve, which are facing the respondent and his 
family, and on desire for knowledge of state-wide 
opinion. Part III, How this prepoll was made, 
describes briefly how the prob'ems for future polling 
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and radio Yor 2 were found, and how the 
validity and reliability of the poll are estimated.— 
N. L. Gage. 


[See also abstracts 3029, 3053, 3468. ] 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


3172. Cook, L. A. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Intergroup education. Rev. educ. Res., 1947, 17, 
266-278.—The best designation for the develop- 
ment of goodwill among associations of individuals 
is “intergroup education,” rather than “intercultural 
education,” “‘educating for better human relations,” 
or similar expressions. After defining intergroup 
education and discussing research approaches, the 
author proceeds to analyze recent studies dealing 
with the process of secializing children, the nature 
and control of prejudiced attitudes, the conflicting 
role of the school as a reducer of ethnic tensions on 
the one hand and as the transmitter of community 
bias patterns on the other, and the techniques of 
group management. The function of the researcher 
is ‘to assist in the understanding of intergroup rela- 
tions in and about the school, to analyse their effects 
on individuals and the community, and where possi- 
ble, to bring these behaviors by experimental action 
into line with democratic ideals.’ 77-item bibli- 
ography.—W. W. Brickman. 

3173. Dollard, John. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Caste and class in a Southern town. (2nd 
ed.) New York: Harper, 1949. xvi, 502 p. $5.00. 
—This is a reprinting of the first (1937) edition 
(see 11: 3802) with the addition of a 6-page Preface— 
1949. Dollard has not revised the text because his 
research interests have turned from community 
ee and he is no longer up on Negro problems. 

ere he to do the study again, Dollard would (1) 
pattern the caste and class picture after W. L. 
Warner; and (2) analyze habit and learning inas- 
much as “the study of the history of individual 
habit is important wherever the problem of change 
appears, for social change means individual habit 
change.” Dollard concludes his new preface by 
stating his belief that the United States is in an 
excellent position to solve the color problem if white 
man can solve it. This can be accomplished by 
keeping pressure up for abolition of caste system in 
order that our social system may be an acceptable 
alternate for the Communists’ proposal.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

3174. Wirth, Louis. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Research 
in racial and cultural relations. Proc. Amer. phil. 
Soc., 1948, 92, 381-386.—Practice far outstrips 
reliable scientific knowledge in numerous programs 
for the improvement of race relations. 10 procedures 
for modification of intergroup conflict which stem 
from common sense and such scientific knowledge 
as we have are: (1) information, education, and 
propaganda through all available media; (2) facilita- 
tion and organization of intergroup contacts; (3) 
establishment of organizations to investigate and 
adjust interracial and intercultural difference, etc.; 
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(4) organization of groups and communities re- 
garded as likely sources of tension; (5) organization 
to expose and combat “undemocratic” movements 
and to counteract their efforts; (6) organization to 
exert pressure upon public and private agencies to 
prevent or abolish discrimination; (7) organization 
to insure high level of employment, good govern- 
ment, etc.; (8) programs for training public officials, 
in matters of race relations; (9) psychotherapy and 
group therapy to modify attitudes and action of 
individuals and groups manifesting anti-minority 
sentiments; (10) political pressure, litigation, legis- 
lation designed to secure fair administration of 
justice.— F. C, Sumner. 


[See also abstract 3426. ] 


SocIAL INSTITUTIONS 


3175. De Grazia, Sebastian. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
The political community: a study of anomie. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Univ. Chicago Press, 1948. xx, 258 p. 
$4.00.—This original study is an attempt to weld 
together evidence from many different disciplines 
so as to describe the basis of political continuity and 
discontinuity. The functioning of political com- 
munities is based upon various belief systems which 
arise from child rearing methods. The most dis- 
tinctive characteristic of childhood is the dependence 
upon others for sustenance and survival. When 
these dependency patterns are disrupted in child- 
hood or when their analogous patterns with respect 
to political relations are disrupted in adults, con- 
flict and anxiety arise. The resulting state of in- 
decision and lawlessness (disorder) is called anomie 
and the aim of all social theory should be to eliminate 
it. Since childhood is most productive when the love 
relations are dominant it is suggested that if these 
can be continued into adult life communal conflict 
would disappear.—R. A. Littman. 


3176. Glaus, A. Psychische Sttrungen in ihrer 
Auswirkung auf die Ehe. (Mental disorders in their 
effect upon marriage.) Gesundh. u. Wohlf., 1948, 28, 
339-352.—While the law of Switzerland rightly ex- 
cludes from marriage the feeblerninded and mentally 
diseased, only 5 to 25% of the mentally abnormal are 
actually prevented from marrying. In fact, those 
actually excluded from mazriage constitute the 
severest cases of mental abnormality. For the 
marriage counselor the author points to several 
types of mentally abnorma! persons, marriage with 
whom is contra-indicated: (1) persons with morbid 
character predisposition in the sense of so-called 
psychopathy in which a defect in the moral sector 
of the personality is present; (2) persons with dis- 
turbances in psychic development and with so-called 
neuroses; (3) alcoholics and those addicted to 


narcotics; (4) the sexually abnormal and perverted. 
The chances of marital happiness with such persons 
as shown by case material are very small.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3177. Gordon, Pierre. 
York: Social Sciences Publishers, 


New 
320 p. 


Sex and religion. 
1949. 
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$5.00.—The development of incest prohibitions and 
the sexual initiation or sanctification of sex is traced 
from prehistory to ancient and primitive cultures. 
Part 1 is concerned with “Sexual Initiation in the 
Neolithic Age and Its Social Consequences.” Part 
2 deals with “Sexual Initiation and the Bible.” 
Part 3 is concerned with ‘Sexual Initiation and the 
Concept of Fatherhood,” while Part 4 deals with 
“Sexual Initiation and the Prohibition of Incest." 
The author describes three forms of incest. Ritual 
incest is represented in myths and liturgically re- 
peated in certain sacred marriages. Ontological in- 
cest is the union which transgresses exogamy in the 
broad sense of the word, in which the family rela- 
tionship, based on ontological and mystical consider- 
ations, is extended to all members of the clan. Physi- 
ological incest or consanguineous incest restricts the 
prohibition almost exclusively to immediate family 
relations. It is concluded that the development of 
the prohibition of marriage between close relatives 
occurred because sexual excitation is missing and, 
even more importantly, because sexual passion in 
this area is repressed by convention and custom.— 
E. A. Rubinstein. 


3178. Likert, Rensis. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Opinion studies and government policy. Proc. 
Amer. phil. Soc., 1948, 92, 341-350.—That the 
sample interview survey, as a powerful research tool, 
can help make democratic government, legislative 
and administrative, both more responsive to the 
needs of those who are governed and appreciably 
more efficient, is illustrated with three sample inter- 
view surveys conducted by the Division of Program 
Surveys of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
(1) the study done at the request of Forest Service 
in 1940, as to why the people living in and near the 
Vernon Unit of the Kisatchie National Forest in 
West Central Louisiana burned the forest so ex- 
tensively in March, why they always burned small 
patches of the forest in the early months of each 
year and what the Forest Service could do to reduce 
incendiary fires; (2) the study done at the request 
of the Treasury Department for determining how 
to improve War Bond drives, a study which ulti- 
mately revealed conclusively that personal solicitation 
doubled Bond buying; (3) a study at the request of 
the Federal Reserve Board as to plans of the Ameri- 
can people as to their post-war spending of their 
3 to 4 hundred billion dollars in savings as the effect 
of sudden spending of any appreciable part of these 
liquid assets could be disastrous to the American 
economy.— F. C. Sumner. 


3179. Mead, Margaret. (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York.) What is happening to 
the American family? In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. 
Wk, 1947, (see 23: 3038), 61-74.—‘‘Among long- 
time trends [are] continued insistence on free 
choice of marriage partners for both men ard wo- 
men,” increasing acceptance of marriage as a term- 
inable relationship, pronounced belief that relatives, 
grandmothers especially, in the home damage child- 
parent relationships, dissatisfaction of mothers with 
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“thomemaking”’ which while it circumscribes freedom 
and involves great responsibilities has lost many of 
its former rewards and high vocational status, and 
the fear of American wives of losing their husbands. 
The plight of the family is temporary and a function 
of general insecurity but more important, the family 
is undergoing irreversible changes which must be 
recognized if its culturally appropriate and indis- 
pensable functions are to be conserved.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

3180. Menne, Leo. Korruption. (Corruption.) 
Kél. Z. Sosziol., 1, 144-188.—The author divides 
corruption into corruption in the narrower sense 
(vs. the state) and the larger sense (vs. private 
persons or corporations). Legal measures are 
needed and used only against civil servants. He 
then discusses the relation of political systems and 
corruption, and continues with economic systems; 
finally indicates the indirect effects of corruption on 
government. The author further considers corrup- 
tion as a sign of our times after having devoted 
several pages to the description of the development 
of corruption in the Third Reich. He ends with the 
statement that it will be difficult if not impossible to 
eliminate bribery and corruption and mentions the 
psychological inertia if a people or society has be- 
come used to corruption. In each case, it will 
depend on the civil servants whether or not corrup- 
tion can be stopped; however, the author states 
there are always persons who on their own or by 
force of circumstances want to usurp power for their 
own enrichment. Such a state will be corrupt.— 
J. H. Bunsel. 

3181. Schonbar, Rosalea Ann. (Wheaton Coil., 
Norton, Mass.) Students’ attitudes toward Com- 
munists: I. The relation between intensity of at- 
titude and amount of information. J. Psychol., 1949, 
27, 55—71.—A questionnaire was given to 157 college 
women (termed conservative) to investigate attitudes 
toward Communists in terms of knowledge of Com- 
munism. Antipathy was not so great as to cause 
favoring such drastic policies that they would 
deprive Communists of making a living, except 
possibly in governmental service. Amount of 
knowledge, on the whole, was very slight. There 
was an inverse relationship between the intensity of 
anti-Communist attitude and the amount of relevant 
information possessed. Further analysis of this 
relationship revealed that: (1) intensity of attitude 
is not a function of amount of information; and (2) 
amount of information is a function of intensity of 


attitude.—R. W. Husband. 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


3182. Berelson, Bernard. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Communications and public opinion. In Schramm, 
W., Communications in modern society, (see 23: 3193), 
167—185.—Communication media and public opinion 
have reciprocal effects upon one another. The 
author identifies and defines five variables, com- 
munications, issues, people, conditions, and effects, 
which suggest useful investigation of the effects of 
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communication upon public opinion. Whatever the 
method of study, hypotheses should be systemati- 
cally explored within the research formulation, ‘‘Some 
kinds of communication on some kinds of issues, 
brought to the attention of some kinds of people 
under some kinds of conditions, have some kinds of 
effects."—J. C. Franklin. 


3183. Dale, Edgar. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Psychology of communication by picture. In 
Schramm, W., Communications in modern society, 
(see 23: 3193), 66-81.—". . . about one-fourth of 
our adult population has a reading ability level of 
sixth grade or less, one-fourth is above 12th-grade. 
reading level, . . . the average adult reads at or a 
little below the eighth-grade level.”” The author 
believes that comprehension and understanding of 
verbal materials (which are to a great extent sym- 
bolic and abstract) by the majority of the American 
people requires more and better use of visual- 
pictorial materials in communication media. For 
purposes of simplification, clarification, and con- 
cretization we must add to usual reading materials 
greater “use of the motion picture, photographs, 
filmstrips, charts, graphs, maps, and exhibits.’”’— 
J. C. Franklin. 

3184. Froeschels, Emil, & Sittig, Elly. Anatomy 
and physiology. In Froeschels, E., Twentieth cen- 
tury speech and voice correction, (see 23: 3298), 2-38. 
—The development of speech in the child is de- 
scribed. The anatomy and physiology of the voice 
and speech organs as well as the cavities above the 
vocal cords participating in voice and speech produc- 
tion (ansatzrohr) is presented. The position of 
tongue, lips, etc., of a number of sounds is described. 
12 references.—J. Matthews. 

3185. Gauger, Paul W. (Wisconsin High Sch., 
Madison, Wis.) A comparison of the ability of high- 
school speech students and speech experts in rating 
a speech performance. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 
209-217.—Recordings of a standard selection read by 
26 pupils in 9th grade speech class were rated on an 
11 point scale by 3 groups: the 26 students them- 
selves, 12 students in advanced speech class, and an 
expert group consisting of 7 college seniors partici- 
pating in the speech class and the two supervising 
teachers in charge of the class. The students, both 
9th grade and advanced, were consistently more 
lenient than the experts in their ratings, but there 
was no marked difference of opinion between the 2 
groups as to which were poor readers and which were 
good readers. The members of the 3 groups of 
raters had about the same amount of agreement with 
one another.—M. Murphy. 

3186. Henrikson, Ernest H. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) An analysis of Wood’s articulation 
index. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 233- 
235.—The speech of 3 individual children and two 
groups of 12 and 14 children, mean ages 8 and 13 
years, was recorded. The conclusions were (1) that 
the rank order of frequency of occurrence of con- 
sonant sounds in children’s speech presented by 
Travis corresponds approximately with the order of 
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occurrence found in this study, (2) prorating con- 
sonant sounds on the assumption that they occur 
equally or approximately equally in a word is not 
justified, oa (3) using such proration as the basis 
for constructing an index of progress is not justified, 
and the value of conclusions drawn from using such 
an index is correspondingly questionable.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

3187. Hovland, Carl. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Psychology of the communications process. 
In Schramm, W., Communications in modern society, 
(see 23: 3193), 58-65.—The author suggests the 
development of a psychology of communication 
which would use available research techniques, con- 
cepts, and hypotheses built upon ‘‘(1) the cues (or 
stimuli) transmitted by the communicator; (2) the 
responses made by the communicatee; (3) the laws 
and principles relating these two classes of events.” 
In these terms the author discusses the outstanding 
defects of contemporary mass communication, 
namely, ‘absence of motive, wrong motive assumed, 
too many steps in process, relation of steps not clear, 
response not specified after motive aroused, reward 
not relevant to motive aroused, absence of reward, 
and appeal without appropriate response being 
possible.”—J. C. Frankisn. 

3188. Irwin, Orvis C. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Infant speech : the effect of family occupational status 
and of age on use of sound types. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1948, 13, 224-226.—Speech sound data 
collected on two groups of infants, one including 
children from homes of laboring families, the other 
from homes ef business, clerical and professional 
people, were analyzed in terms of phoneme type. 
The mastery of speech sounds for the 2 groups was 
found to proceed at different rates. The equation 
for phoneme type development of the babies in 
working class homes is Pr = 8.3 A®*” while that 
for the other group is Py = 7.8 A*, Analyses of 
variance yield F-ratios indicating significant differ- 
ences between the 2 groups, especially for occupa- 
tional status during the last year of infancy.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

3189. Ivey, John E., Jr. Communications as a 
social instrument. In "Schramm, W., Cummications 
in modern society, (see 23: 3193), 142-155.—The 
author is chiefly concerned with the formulation of 
“systematic theory on the basis of which we can 
develop systematic research concerning the role 
which the communication process as a whole plays 
in activating social groups toward goals.” Five 
hypotheses for communications research are offered 
applicable in 3 areas; establishing contact with the 
communicatee, maintaining “attention of the com- 
municatee to the completion of the communication 
situation,” and “securing the desired response from 
the communicatee.” The structural importance of 
communication in perpetuation of social organization 
in its social control and social change functions is 
stressed which makes necessary the active marshal- 
ling of communications to serve and direct inevitable 
social change toward reasonable collective and in- 
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dividual goals. Communications is willy-nilly an 
effector as well as a reflector of ideas and events.— 
J. C. Franklin. 

3190. Lowenthal, Leo. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The sociology of literature. In Schramm, W., Com- 
munications in modern society, (see 23: 3193), 82- 
100.—The relationships between literature and the 
social system, the position of the writer in society, 
and literary materials as indices of social trends and 
problems are important areas for sociological analy- 
sis. The author gives priority in the sociologist-of- 
literature’s research program in modern communica- 
ations to analysis of functional content, writers’ 
attitudes, and the effects of social milieu on literary 
processes and products.—J. C. Franklin. 


3191. Nafziger, Ralph O. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
aplis.) The reading audience. In Schramm, W.., 
Communications in modern society, (see 23: 3193), 
101-115.—An inventory of “what we know and 
don't know of newspaper reading habits, and methods 
for ascertaining readership, among various popula- 
tion levels and groups."”’ In terms of mass com- 
munication, the author finds that the modern news- 
paper’s problem is no longer one of reaching the 
reader but rather one of transmitting comprehensible 
information comprehensibly.—J. C. Franklin. 

3192. Ojemann, Ralph H. [et al.] (Siate U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) A functional analysis of child de- 
velopment material in current newspa and mag- 
azines. Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 76-92.—Articles 
dealing with child development which appeared in 
5 popular monthly magazines and in selected metro- 
politan dailies were analyzed for the period from 
July 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945, and compared with a 
similar period in 1924-25 and 1904-05. The articles 
were analyzed by 3 independent raters as to length, 
area covered, and use of illustrations; in addition, 
5-point rating scales were used to arrive at a “‘gen- 
erality,” ‘“‘analytical approach,” and “directness” 
score. The results indicate that despite a marked 
increase in the scientific accuracy and directness of 
the materials, the majority of the articles to date are 
vague and deal mainly with generalities in a non- 
analytic manner (i.e. a single-factor explanation of 
behavior). 13 tables showing details of the analyses 
are included in the text.—E. W. Gruen. 

3193. Schramm, Wilbur. [Ed.] (U. Illinois, 
Urbana.) Communications in modern society. 
Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1948. vi, 
252 p. $4.00.—This is a collection of 15 papers 
which were written following and growing out of a 
conference sponsored by the Illinois Institute of 
Communications Research in 1948 at which time 
the conferees considered ‘‘the great problems facing 
communications, and .. . how they might make 
their efforts more than the sum of their individual 
efforts, . how they might use those efforts 
toward the better understanding of communications 
and toward the maximum use of communications 
for the public good."" 8 papers concerned with psy- 
chological aspects of communications are abstracted 
separately in this issue (see entries numbered 3164, 
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3182, 3183, 3187, 3189, 3190, 3191, 3196.) An 
annotated bibliography of 100 classified titles for 
further ing on modern communications is 
included.—J. C. Franklin. 

3194. Thorndike, E. L. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) On the ag ag ! of semantic 
changes in modern English. J. gen. Psychol., 1948, 
39, 23-27.—The number of meanings of a word is 
related to its use frequency. A sample of 1784 words 
is analyzed for live and obsolete meanings in terms 
of age of the word and terms of frequency with age 
constant. Obsolete meanings increase about like 
live meanings. Obsolete meanings do not drop out 
as live meanings are added.—B. R. Bugelski. 

3195. Van de Water, Marjorie. (Science Service, 
Washington, D. C.) Problems faced by a writer in 
communicating research findings in child develop- 
ment. Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 67-75.—Drawing 
upon her experience as a staff writer for Science 
Service, the author describes the difficulties en- 
countered in transmitting scientific data to the lay 
public. She presents 8 rules for writing scientific 
articles for the newspapers and warns against de- 
liberately writing a “popular” style.—Z. W. Gruen. 

3196. Wilson, Elmo C. The listening audience. 
In Schramm, W., Communications in modern society, 
(see 23: 3193), 116-125.—A commentary on tech- 
niques for measuring audience size, effectiveness of 
programs (Program Analyzer), audience flow, and 
use of personality analysis of radio talent in radio 
communications research. Considerable discussion 
is given to the CBS documentary broadcasts and 
data presented on their influence on listener atti- 
tudes and opinions regarding domestic fascism, 
atomic energy, and food-for-Europe.—J. C. Franklin. 


[See also abstracts 3138, 3171. ] 
SoctaL ACTION 


[See abstract 3261. ] 
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3197. Fairbanks, Rollin J. (Episcopal Theological 
Sch., Cambridge, Mass.) Mini to the dying. 
J. Pastoral Care, 1948, 2, 6-14.—Many people are 
too sick, disoriented, or weary to realize or be con- 
cerned about their dying. Some are quietly re- 
signed, others impatient or fearful. Those who 
know they are soon to die, usually desire to secure 
more data, reject the fact of their death, accelerate 
interpersonal relations, and put things in order. 
Only those who ask for information should be told 
of impending death, for it is their right to decide 
whether death is to be discussed. Baptism, Com- 
munion, frequent pastoral calls, consideration of 
death and eternal life, hearing confessions, sharing 
confidences, and helping to put things in order are 
some of the ministrations a pastor can perform. 
Medical information should be interpreted by the 
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physician, and the drafting of wills left to a lawyer. 
—P. E. Johnson. 

3198. Feichtinger, Frederic. T of mental 
hygiene. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1949, 7, 5-11.—Con- 
flict exists within man as well as between man and 
the outside world. The development of “ego-con- 
sciousness” causes the latter difficulty by making it 
possible for man to reside in a world of his own 
finally culminating in opposition to the outside 
world. ‘‘Ego-consciousness” leads to a striving for 
superiority, to an individual goal rather than “. . . 
to a definite goal of adjustment, adaptation and 
integration.” The task of society in general and 
mental hygiene in particular is to educate mankind 
regarding the purpose of real living. Integration of 
one’s own world with the outside world must be 
learned. Man “must learn to find his way from 
instinct to reason, and from ego-reasoning to uni- 
versal-reasoning.”” Comprehension of the feelings, 
thoughts, desires and actions of others must be 
obtained.—A. R. Howard. 

3199. Felix, R. H. (U.S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C.) Mental hygiene and public 
health. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 679-684. 
—This paper gives the broad outlines of the national 
mental health program which includes (1) assist- 
ance to states for mental health programs, (2) train- 
ing mental health personnel, and (3) research in 
mental illness.—R. E. Perl. 

3200. Felix, R. H. (U. S. Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Md.) State participation in the National 
Mental Health In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. 
Wk, 1947, (see 23: 3038), 461-468.—The chief 
provisions of the National Mental Health Act are 
described, namely, those for research, training of 
personnel, and grants to states (made on a matching 
basis) depending on population, financial need, and 
the state’s mental health problems. State mental 
health authorities have the principal responsibility 
for initiating and carrying out suitable programs the 
core of which must be “the establishment and 
expansion of community mental health clinics.” 
The author outlines a typical state program bringing 
into focus the many points at which the combined 
“cooperation and participation of states, communi- 
ties, and public and private professional and lay 
organizations” are crucial to successful operation. — 
J. C. Franklin. 

3201. Lemkau, Paul V. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) ities for mental hygiene 
in public health. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 
670-678.—Public health has a great deal to offer 
psychiatry in the way of techniques as well as 
opportunity for effective contact with people. The 
health departments of the nation have wide contact 
with the relatively healthy people of the nation. 
They have established means for getting to people 
at the most important periods when attitudes and 
emotional sets are being formed and can be influ- 
enced. Opportunities for mental hygiene work are 
beginning to be grasped but techniques for real 
prophylaxis remain to be worked out.—R. E. Perl. 
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3202. Querido, A. Le Department d’Hygiéne 
Mentale du Service Médical d’Amsterdam. (The 
Department of Mental Hygiene of the Medical 
Service of Amsterdam.) Gesundh. u. Wohif., 1948, 
28, 369-373.—The Department of Mental Hygiene 
of the Medical Service of Amsterdam is described 
as to its close coordination with other services, its 
varied activities, its archives, and its personnel.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

3203. Stevenson, George S. (National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, New York.) Potentials for 
mental hygiene activities under public health 
authority. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 685- 
690.—There are 6 areas for mental hygiene activities 
in the public health field: (1) mental hospital pa- 
tients and those who belong in hospitals, (2) the 
convalescent patient who has left the mental hos- 
pital, (3) out-patient clinic work for those who do 
not need hospitalization, (4) contact by public 
health workers in non-psychiatric agencies such as 
well-baby clinics, VD clinics, etc., (5) preventive 
mental hygiene work in the community, including a 
study of contributory factors, (6) informing the 
public.— R. E. Perl. 

3204. Terhune, William B. (Silver Hill Founda- 
tion, New Canaan, Conn.) Religion and psychiatry. 
J. Pastoral Care, 1948, 2, 15-21.—Man is of 3 in- 
separable components—body, mind, and spirit— 
each of equal importance to each other and to the 
health of persons and society. Religion and psychi- 
atry strive for the same purpose, to achieve oneness 
of man with the universe. Regardless of other gains 
and successes, the greatest treasure in life is the 
development of the spirit. Where science and relig- 
ion are in conflict it is because one or the other has 
refused to correct its errors. Religion may be at 
fault in: (1) teaching children a simple and too rigid 
concept of religion, (2) employing a_ repressive 
rather than a directive psychology, and (3) assuming 
an authoritarian approach. Churches should estab- 
lish a fact-finding commission to discover the true 
needs of people, what they believe in and live by. 
Lacking a supporting philosophy of life, people 
break under the stress of dangerous realities. Case 
studies illustrate the need for an adequate religious 
faith to maintain a wholesome mental health.— 


P. E. Johnson. 

3205. Wells, F. L. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Clinical psychology in retrospect and pros- 
pect. J. Psychol., 1949, 27, 125-142.—The author 
examines the origins and definitions of clinical 
psychology, with the types of thinking and reason- 
ing behind its methods. 22 references.—R. W. 


Husband. 
[See also abstract 3441. ] 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


3206. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U., New York.) 
A methodological note on the “controlled , 
technique. J. genet. Psychol., 1948, 73, 237-241.— 
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“A comparison of the results of three published 
studies on anger on 0m of college women by a 
controlled diary technique suggests the need for 
certain methodological controls in the application of 
this technique, including the amount of detail re- 
quired in the reporting of each instance and the 
temporal sequence of daily observations. The latter 
could be controlled by a system of rotation whereby 
different subjects begin to keep the diary on a differ- 
ent day of the week.""—R. B. Ammons. 


3207. Himler, Leonard E. Basic ciples and 
techniques of interviewing and cooliien. Industr. 
Med., 1947, 16, 529-534.—The one all-important 
basic requirement in interviewing and counseling is 
skill in the art of listening, questioning, and respond- 
ing. Personality qualifications of those who seek to 
do work in this field are a fundamental liking for 
people; well balanced, mature personality capable 
of building up understanding and rapport without 
becoming emotionally involved. Two main ob- 
jectives of counseling are: resolving of the present 
situation or complaint in such wise that harmonious 
relationships can be reestablished, at least with 
respect to the immediate problem under considera- 
tion; giving the individual insight into the more 
general principles of behavior underlying the diffi- 
culty so that he may be able in the future to make 
adjustments. The most effective methods of han- 
dling emergency mental hygiene situations are dis- 
cussed and 35 rules of procedure in interview are 
laid down.— F. C. Sumner. 

3208. Levinson, Frances T. (Jewish Family 
Service, New York.) in the family 
agency. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, 1947, (see 
23: 3038), 270-278.—A general discussion of the 
proper goals and activities of the family agency in 
which is stressed the need for moving out and away 
from the traditional relief-giving services into plan- 
ning for total community service in family coun- 
seling. This requires extensive public education con- 
cerning the existence of the agency, its objectives 
and its service, building public appreciation of the 
direct values of preventive casework, greater de- 
pendence on research and experimentation. If the 
public is to utilize the counseling which the family 
agency is increasingly prepared to give, great effort 
must be employed in establishing professional status 
of the casework counseling agency, specifically to 
the end of eliminating the psychological barriers 
which discourage those in need of the service from 
seeking it freely and directly.—J. C. Franklin. 

3209. Lindgren, Henry Clay. (San Francisco 
State Coll., Calif.) General semantics: a tool for 
the counselor. Occupations, 1949, 27, 229-233.— 
“The semantically oriented counselor avoids using 
emotionally charged words in discussing a client’s 
abilities, particularly when there is danger of break- 
ing down his psychological defenses.” The coun- 
selor should be skeptical of tests and scores, and 
should not confuse the test score with the level and 
kind of behavior it is supposed to symbolize.— 
G. S. Speer. 
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3210. Mc , J. H. The clinical interview. 
Personnel J., 1949, 27, 377-382.—A casual, short 
interview is quite useless in selection because a man’s 
appearance and geniality give no clue to qualities 
such as persistence, hard work, and steadiness of 
effort which are important in jobs such as selling. 
The clinical interviewer should get the applicant to 
talk about the following areas: family, education, 
hobbies, work, social, economic, health, and spiritual. 
If this is skillfully done, the applicant will feel that 
the interview was casual and relaxed, but the 
clinical interviewer will have obtained information 
for judging the applicant’s stability, responsibility, 
maturity, attitudes, and motivation. Expert inter- 
viewing requires psychological training, experience, 
and constant practice.—M. B. Mitchell. 

3211. Miller, Leonard M., & Brackin, Walter H., 
Jr. (U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.) 
Characteristics of the population of a veterans 
guidance center. Occupations, 1949, 27, 253-258.— 
From the cases of 5290 veterans counseled in a 
period of 18 months, a random sample of 529 was 
drawn for study. The majority of the group were 
white, under 29, had one or more dependents, had 
completed high school, and had some special train- 
ing, and had had preservice work experience. 
Other data are presented in detail for race, age, 
dependents, education and special training, work 
experience, disability, disability ratings, and rec- 
ommended training.—G. S. Speer. 

3212. Monfredo, Dominic John. A follow-up 
study of a ss of veterans who received coun- 
seling at the Veterans’ Administration Guidance 
Center at Clark University. In Clark University, 
Abstracts of dissertations . .. 1948. Worcester, 
Mass., 1948, 20, 137-138. (Clark Univ. Bull., 
1948, No. 187.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


[See also abstract 3158. } 
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3213. Alderman, Everett. (Pennsylvania Siate 
Coll, Guidance Center, Washington, Pa.) Compari- 
son of one-trial and three-trial Purdue Pegboard 
norms. Occupations, 1949, 27, 251-252.—The 
results of one-trial and three-trial administration of 
the Purdue Pegboard to a group of 150 men are 
presented for comparison.—G. S. Speer. 

3214. Frost, Carl Frederick. The relationship 
between the verbal and galvanic skin responses to 
the Rorschach test for enic and normal 
subjects. In Clark University, Abstracts of dis- 
sertations . . . 1948. Worcester, Mass., 1948, 20, 
36-39. (Clark Univ. Bull., 1948, No. 187.)— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

3215. Gordon, L. V., & Durea,,M. A. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The effect of discouragement 
on the revised Stanford-Binet scale. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1948, 73, 201-207.—Form L of the Revised 
Standford-Binet was administered to a group of 20 
eighth grade pupils under prescribed conditions, 
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followed by Form M after two weeks, given under 
conditions of discouragement. A similar procedure 
was followed with a control group of 20 children, 
except that both tests were given under prescribed 
conditions. The control group scored significantly 
higher adjusted IQ’s on Form M, and on “immediate 
memory” items. There was a tendency for the 
control group to do better on orientation, while both 
groups seemed to show a practice effect on ingenuity. 
—R. B. Ammons. 


3216. Gothberg, Laura C. (Mansfield Training 
Sch., Mansfield Depot, Conn.) A comparative study 
of the Stanford-Binet Old Form Test and Wechsler- 
Bellevue, verbal-performance, and full-scale, as 
shown in the results of unselected employees. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53, 497-503.—The 
marked divergence of results on the Stanford-Binet 
Old Form test compared with the Wechsler-Bellevue 
noted on tests given to new employees, gave rise to 
the question of the correlation of these tests, whether 
such observations were factual and what scores could 
be expected of the average person who sought em- 
ployment at Mansfield. For this study the scores 
of 100 employees were tabulated. The author re- 
ports the following findings: (1) The sample used 
was normal. (2) The Stanford-Binet Old Form 
gave the most characteristic normal curve of dis- 
tribution. (3) The Wechsler-Bellevue Performance 
and Full Scales curves were slightly platykurtic and 
the Verbal Scale slightly leptokurtic but not enough 
to be significant. (4) It is a tendency of the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue curves to have a slight negative skew- 
ness also observed in the original material. (5) All 
these tests measure general intelligence to a large 
extent as seen in the high correlations ranging from 
.73 to .89. (6) Although the average score on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal and Full Scales was ap- 
proximately 100 and the Performance Scale 105, 
the average score on Stanford-Binet Old Form was 
85.—Z. M. Staudt. 


3217. Machover, Karen. (Kings County Hosp., 
New York.) Personality projection in the drawing 
of the human figure. Springfield, Ill.:C. C. Thomas, 
1949. ix, 181 p. $3.50.—This book outlines a 
method of personality analysis based upon inter- 
pretation of drawings of the human figure. Mle. 
drawing a person, in involving a projection of the 
body image, provides a natural vehicle for the ex- 
pression of one’s body needs and conflicts. Success- 
ful drawing interpretation has proceeded’ on the 
hypothesis that the figure drawn is related to the 
individual who is drawing with the same intimacy 
characterizing that individual’s gait, his hand- 
writing, or any other of his expressive movements.’ 
The principles of interpretation are systematically 
set forth with respect to the manner of drawing each 
feature of the head, limbs, body, and clothing; fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the significance of various 
structural or formal aspects of the drawing, such as 
symmetry, size, placement, perspective, action, type 
of line, erasures, shading, etc. 8 pairs of drawings 
of male and female figures are reproduced and 
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analyzed in detail to illustrate the diagnostic value 
of the method.—E. M. L. Burchard. 

3218. Portenier, Lillian G. (U. Wyoming, Lar- 
amie.) Personality tests in a university guidance 
_——. J. educ. Psychol., 1948, 39, 47 7.— 

he Bell Adjustment Inventory, the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory and the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values were given to various groups of 
university students. General trends in the popula- 
tion are reported. Warning is offered santndion the 
need for insight in interpretation when tests of these 
types are used for counseling.—Z. B. Mallory. 

3219. Salas, José. (Sanatorio Psiquidirico del 
Dr. Salas, Gijén, Spain.) El psicodiagnéstico de 
Rorschach. (Rorschach’s psychodiagnostic.) Ma- 
drid: Ediciones Morata, 1944. 397 p. 90 Ptas.— 
The technique of administering, scoring and inter- 
preting the Rorschach test is explicated. 1,843 
cases were studied. Typical patterns of response 
are discussed in detail for children 4 years of age and 


older, normal adults, neurotics, functional and 
organic psychotics, alcoholics, and epileptics.— 
D. J. Clyde. 


[See also abstracts 3036, 3271, 3445. ] 


TREATMENT METHODS 

3220. Boss, M. Vom Weg und Ziel der tiefen- 
psychologischen Therapie. (The course and nature 
of depth psychology therapy.) Psyche, 1948, 1, 
321-339.—The truly sick elements of neurotics are 
their abnormal “world concepts” (Weltentwurfe). 
These are constantly limited, reduced, torn, or dis- 
torted in some way. These patients must, there- 
fore, always live differently in their worlds from 
healthy persons. The enlightening of such world 
concepts is the principal therapeutic problem. It is 
the task to broaden, deepen, and enrich such neurot- 
ically impoverished world concepts in such a way 
that they again have space for accepting and ar- 
ranging all the facts and experiences in which human 
existence is accustomed to unfold in all its every day 
wealth. Until this goal is achieved, the patient will 
again and again, out of longing for affection, relapse 
to perverse tricks, or, from fear of an explosion of 
his false world, seize upon neurotic protective meas- 
ures. The psychological facts which S. Freud meant 
with his Oedipus complex and castration complex 
and C. G. Jung with his arch-types, meet in like 
measure in the foundations of all neurotic and non- 
neurotic humans. No pathognomic values accrue 
to them.—P. L. Krieger. 

3221. Conn, Jacob H. (Johns Hopkins U. Sch. 
Med., Baltimore, Md.) H thesis: hypnosis 
as a unifying in experience. J. nero. 
ment. Dis., 1949, 109, 9-24.—Hypnosis is considered 
as a patient-centered phenomenon. After a dis- 
cussion of induction methods, the use of the trance 
state as an integrated experience and dynamic psy- 
chotherapy is presented with detailed case studies. 
17 references.— N. H. Pronko. 
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3222. Dax, E. C Freudenberg, R. EK. 
Reitman, F., & Smith, = J. Radley. Prefrontal 
ag a review. Overseas Post Graduate med. 
b< . 1948, 3, 79-91.—This review of the 
literature on prefrontal leucotomy embraces out- 
side of an introduction concerning the pioneer work 
of Moniz (1935) and the subsequent work of Free- 
man and Watts, the following topics: (1) anatomy 
and physiology of the frontal lobes; (2) surgical 
aspects; (3) clinical aspects (personality changes). 
The article contains illustrative material in form of 
brain diagrams; X-ray pictures of the leucotomes in 
position: the leucotomy instruments. 52 references. 
—F, C. Sumner. 

3223. Grunthal, E., & Udvarhelyi, G. Uber die 
Einwir intravenéser Parpanitgaben auf den 
Krampfanfall beim Elektro-Schock. (On the effect 
of intravenous injections of parpanit on the con- 
vulsive attack in electric shock.) Mschr. Psychiat. 
Neurol., 1948, 115, 223-232.—Intravenous injection 
of 20/30 mg of parpanit in the course of 2 minutes is 
reported as controlling significantly and with less 
danger than in the case of curare, the initial con- 
traction and when the clonic phase of the provoked 
epileptic seizure when electro-shock treatment is 
being used. There is less danger of fracture in 
parpanit-treated patients.— F. C. Sumner. 

3224. Haas, Robert B. Action counseling and 
process analysis; a psychodramatic approach. Psy- 
chodrama Monogr., 1948, No. 25. 32 p.—Considera- 
tion of growing trends towards democratic coun- 
seling is the pur of this monograph. The 
author considers first briefly the closed interview 
situation of Freud and the Freudians, then as an 
advance to democratic counseling the work of 
Frederick H. Allen, then Carl Rogers and his group. 
He distinguishes between directive, indirective, and 
non-directive approach. However, Moreno’s ap- 
proach, according to Haas, lies midway and has been 
called “‘self-directive.” Its main features are: (1) 
introduction of an auxiliary ego, (2) dramatic form, 
(3) social character, and (4) spontaneity. This 
theoretical framework is followed by “process anal- 
ysis” of a psychodramatic production. In order to 
illustrate some of the quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of psychodrama there are mentioned: the 
psychodramatic protocol in the situation, “the 
warm-up,” and various scenes. There follows an 
attitude analysis, a word and a role analysis.— 
J. H. Bunsel. 

3225. Hannett, Frances. (5490 Shore Dr., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Transference reactions to an event in the 
life of the analyst. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 69-81. 
—Transference reactions of 6 analysands to an un- 
avoidable 2 week sudden absence of the analyst are 
discussed generally and specifically with a word of 
emphasis on the crucial nature of the counter- 
transference in so critical a situation.—D. Prager. 

3226. Henry, Jules. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Common problems of research in an 
ogy and ‘try. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 
18, 698-703.—The anthropologist and psychiatrist 
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working together on particular mental cases may 
make a joint contribution to therapy and to the 
elucidation of the intricate relationship between 
culture and mental health. They can work together 
in two ways: (1) they both study the same mental 
case, the therapist treating the patient and exploring 
the dynamics and background of the illness, and the 
anthropologist studying the cultural factors as 
expressed in the illness; (2) the psychiatrist and the 
anthropologist forming an hypothesis in regard to 
the central core of specific syndrome types, which 
may then be studied cross-culturally.—R. E. Perl. 


3227. Hulse, Wilfred C. Emergency psycho- 
therapy in general practice; the doctor and the pa- 
tient; general psychotherapeutic considerations. 
Amer. Practit., 1948, 3, 75-80.—The general practi- 
tioner so frequently confronted with neurotic or 
psychoneurotic patients is here provided with the 
basic principles of general psychotherapy; a de- 
scription of the attitudes and personal maeichiele- 
tics essential for an effective therapeutic relation- 
ship; an exposition of the psychologic dynamism 
involved in the inter-personal relationship between 
physician and patient.—F. C. Sumner. 


3228. Jacobson, Edmund. You must relax; a 
practical method of reducing the strains of modern 
living. (3rd ed. rev. and enl.) New York: McGraw 
Hill, 1948. xix, 282 p.—The author discusses the 
implications of his technical researches, in muscular 
activities, for every day problems. The principles 
and applications, covered in 19 chapters, include 
the tension problems of modern living, technics of 
relaxing, insomnia, neurotic and vascular disturb- 
ances.—E£. Girden. 


3229. Kaiser, Clara A. (New York School Soc. 
Work.) Current frontiers in social group work. In 
Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, 1947, (see 23: 3038), 
418-428.—“‘Social group work focuses on individual 
growth and adjustment through the medium of 
group experience.” The organization of the profes- 
sional Association of Group Workers, development 
of special education for social group work, definitions 
of qualifications, growth of trained supervision, 
fixing of salaries and conditions of employment, and 
elucidation of the respective functions of professional 
social group workers and volunteer workers, are all 
signs of professional growth and recognition of this 
particularized service. Though originating in limited 
use with children’s groups as auxiliary to individual 
therapeutic case work, group work now has its own 
rationale and techniques and is being conducted with 
increasing numbers in more diverse groups than ever 
toward achieving objectives of social welfare not 
otherwise obtainable.—J. C. Franklin. 


3230. Kogan, M. S. Diferentsirovaniia sistema 

anizatsii trudovoi terapii i trudoustroistva pri 
pelithonevrologicheskom dispansere. (A differential 
system of organization of work therapy and work 
training in the psychoneurological dispensary.) 
Nevropatal, i Psikhiatr., 1948, 17(5), 67-71.—It was 
found advisable to separate the therapeutic and the 
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training functions of work in the psychoneurological 
dispensary. The ordinary therapeutic functions of 
work were carried out in one unit. Patients who for 
various reasons could not produce up to 50% of a 
normal day’s work were given special training in 
another unit.—R. A. Bauer. 


3231. Kretschmer, Ernest. Suggestion et en- 
trainement. (Suggestion and enticement.) Arch. 
int. Neurol., 1948, 67, 150-151.—Therapeutic sug- 
gestion, whether waking or hypnotic, as utilized in 
the Kretschmer’s clinic is to be conceived not as 
an implanting of ideas in a passive subject but 
rather as an enticement or allurement of desires 
resident in the personality-dynamics of the subject. 
—F. C. Sumner. 

3232. Meyer, Bernard C. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) Obstacles encountered in recom- 
mending Sr, a follow-up study of 400 
cases. J. Mt. Sinai Hosp., N. Y., 1948, 15, 90-96. 
—By means of a questionnaire addressed to the refer- 
ring physicians of 400 consecutive cases seen at the 
Consultation Service of the Mt. Sinai Hospita! in 
New York City and recommended to referring 
physician as in need of psychotherapy, it was at- 
tempted to study whether or not patients for whom 
psychotherapy was recommended actually received 
psychotherapy in the 6 months between the original 
recommendation and the follow-up questionnaire, 
and if not, why. Replies were received covering 
only 270 individuals, of whom 19 or 7% had pro- 
cured some type of systematic psychiatric therapy. 
The reasons why those reported as not availing 
themselves of psychotherapy as recommended are: 
(1) improvement claimed; (2) financial limitation; 
(3) resistance to psychotherapy which would con- 
sider their ailment “imaginary”; (4) the doctor's 
attitude which was one of non-concurrence in the 
recommendation.— F. C. Sumner. 

3233. Newstetter, Wilbur I. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
The social intergroup work process. In Proc. Nat. 
Conf. Soc. Wk, 1947, (see 23: 3038), 205—217.—The 
philosophy, conditions, and processes of intergroup 
work are set forth and the functions of the inter- 
group social worker are defined generally and in 
“dealing with groups represented in the intergroup; 
dealing with each representative in relation to his 
functioning in his group or groups; dealing with the 
intergroup as whole, or its constituted parts, such 
as committees; dealing with groups not represented 
in the intergroup, but related to its activities and 
purpose; and dealing with the agency that makes his 
services available, if that is not the intergroup itself 
. . « The role of the worker is specifically: (1) to 
enable the intergroup to develop suitable structure 
and operating practices to attain the achievement 
of the social goals selected; (2) to enable individuals 
in the intergroup to function adequately both with 
respect to the activities of the intergroup and with 
respect to the groups they are representing or are 
representative of; and (3) to enable the grou 
represented to participate appropriately in the 
process."—J. C. Franklin. 
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3234. Sands, Dalton E. Convulsion and insulin 
treatment. Overseas Post Graduate med. J., Lond., 
1948, 3, 91-104.—A detailed exposition of convulsion 
therapy is given under the following captions: the 
beginnings of convulsion therapy with von Meduna; 
indications; technique and management of convul- 
sive therapy; complications; general management of 
the treatment; insulin coma treatment. 19 refer- 
ences.— F. C. Sumner. 

3235. Somerfeld-Ziskind, Esther. Group ther- 
apy. Med. Wom. J., 1949, 56, 24-29.—The begin- 
nings, methodology, principles, and various applica- 
tions of group therapy are briefly sketched. Accord- 
ing to the author group therapy is of special value in 
(1) teaching physically sick and well people the 
principles of physical and mental hygiene; (2) re- 
moving the stigma of mental illness and giving in- 
sight into its causes; (3) breaking up undesirable 
dependency and resistances in individual psycho- 
therapy for neuroses; (4) befriending and treating 
scary, insecure behavior-problem children; (5) 
teaching medical students and general practitioners 
psychiatry as living concepts; (6) furthering democ- 
racy, understanding, and tolerance in families with 
normal problems.—F. C. Sumner. 

3236. Thomas, Henry M., Jr. What is psycho- 
therapy to the internist? J. Amer. med. Ass., 1948, 
138, 878-880.—The purpose of this article is ‘‘to 
justify psychotherapy as an integral part of every 
contact with patients and to indicate each physi- 
cian’s obligation to participate. This can be ac- 
complished efficaciously only by keen awareness of 
accepted psychosomatic and psychiatric concepts 
and by a well integrated approach to the human 
being who is ill."—C. M. Louttit. 

3237. Weitz, R. D. (921 Bergen St., Jersey City, 
N. J.) The psychological principles in the diagnostic 
and therapeutic applications of hypnosis. Jyrans. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1948, 11, 43-49.—The history 
of hypnosis as a therapeutic agent is summarized. 
Its use seems most valuable to aid patients in re- 
calling or reliving the repressed past, to strengthen 
rapport between therapist and patient, to induce 
relaxation, temporarily to curb undesirable habits 
and to improve the attention span and verbalization 
of the patient. Use of hypnosis is contra-indicated 
when organic disorders have not been eliminated as 
a possibility, when the patient is a potential psychotic 
(although this point has been disputed), and when it 
is employed as an amusement for groups of people. 
17 references.—J/. Bucklew. 

3238. Yoder, H. Walter. (St. Paul Congregational 
Church, Chicago, Ill.) Moral and psychiatric evalu- 
ations. J. Pastoral Care, 1948, 2, 1-5.—Psychia- 
trists have shown pastoral counselors the damage 
done by ‘“‘moral” judgments in making a person feel 
guilty and defensive. A person may also suffer a 
severe loss of worth by psychiatric evaluations such 
as “neurotic,” “emotionally unstable,” or “malad- 
justed."" When one person declares another not a 
person, i.e., incapable of taking responsibility for 
himself, the effect is apt to be traumatic. The 
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difficulty with both moral and psychiatric evalu- 
ations is in assuming the right to one person to order 
and control the lives of others. Both professions 
may learn that “‘when the locus of evaluation is left 
within the individual, he will make more real, ac- 
curate, sensitive, better evaluations for himself and 
even more important will come to learn respect for 
himself and responsibility for his life.’"—P. £. 
Johnson. 


[See also abstracts 3240, 3345, 3443. ] 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


3239. Amatruda, Catherine S. The role of de- 
velopmental diagnosis in trics. Illinois med. 
J., 1948, 94, 251-255.—The Gesell method of de- 
velopmental diagnosis in infancy is described. As 
a special illustration of the value of the method there 
is a discussion of the significance and methods of 
discovery of minimal cerebral injuries in infancy.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

3240. Bettelheim, Bruno (U. Chicago, Ill.), & 
ba se Emmy. Milieu therapy; indications and 
illustrations. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 54-68.— 
Milieu therapy is “the application of psychoanalytic 
concepts to the specific task of creating a setting for 
emotionally disturbed children who are in need of 
resident treatment.”’ Milieu therapy is typically 
indicated first for children whose ability to main- 
tain contact with parent figures has been catastro- 
phically destroyed, and secondly, for those who lack 
the tools for establishing contact because they have 
never experienced self-regulated gratification in any 
interpersonal relationship. Results of children 
treated at the Orthogenic School, U. Chicago, are 
presented. ‘In a therapeutic milieu, the children 
have ample opportunity to develop mastery over 
inner and outer forces because unconscious grati- 
fication of their basic needs is available to them at 
all times.’""—D. Prager. 

3241. Bornstein, Berta. Emotional barriers in 
the understanding and treatment of young children. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 691-697.—Some 
of the emotional barriers confronting child analysis 
are the child’s own nature, the impact of the child's 
treatment on the emotional equilibrium of the 
family, the analyst’s reaction to the paradox of 
parents who should be analyzed yet whom he must 
not treat, the analyst’s unconscious fear of the child 
due to its unpredictability, narcissism, etc., the 
archaic superiority-inferiority attitude toward a 
child, and the danger of the analyst’s withdrawal 
under the child’s provocation.—R. E. Perl. 

3242. Bowen, Janice. (Children’s Service Bureau, 
Portland, Me.) R msibilities in placement of 
children. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, 1947, (see 
23: 3038), 301-310.—The problems of placement as 
a specific and necessarily skilled agency function are 
discussed step-by-step from referral or application 
through foster home adjustment. The ethical con- 
siderations involved and clear definition of the psy- 
chological relationships between parents, child, 
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foster parents, and caseworkers are stressed as 
requisite for successful placement.—J. C. Franklin. 


3243. Ducros, Jean. La cure des enfants 
“nerveux” @ Néris. (The care of “nervous” child- 
ren at Néris.) Arch. int. Neurol., 1948, 67, 82-92; 
93-98.—The hydro-climatic cure at Neris has been 
extended with success to nervous children. These 
nervous children have fallen into 3 groups: (1) 
neuropsychiatric affections of unknown origin; (2) 
neuropsychiatric affections of obscure origin; (3 
minor syndromes in which a psychological element 
is predominant. The cure at Néris in the case of the 
nervous children operates as a sedation and re-equili- 
bration to bridle their impulsive discharge and their 
motor agitation and to stabilize their vegetative func- 
tions so often in a disturbed condition.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


3244. Fuller, Elizabeth Mechem. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) Injury-prone children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 708-723.—A revised and 
detailed first-aid chart used by the school nurse at 
the University of Minnesota nursery school gave 
much of the material which formed the basis for this 
study. There appears to be considerably more than 
age, intellect, sex, or isolated personality traits 
operating to produce the injury-prone child. Pre- 
liminary investigation suggests that the children 
who get hurt have more problems than do those who 
rarely get hurt but there is also some indication that 
the traits which seem most likely to appear in the 
injury-prone are those usually considered desirable 
in children but which operate against them in com- 
binations under certain circumstances.—R. E. Perl. 


3245. Gordon, Alfred. (1520 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Fugues in the preadolescent period 
of life. Med. Times, N. Y., 1948, 76, 388-390; 
397.—Defining fugue as an irresistible, paroxysmal, 
impulsive act consisting of sudden abandonment of 
one’s own domicile without a reasonable motive and 
with subsequent partial or complete amnesia, the 
author cites 5 examples of many which have come 
to his attention among preadolescents. While these 
children were free from serious mental disorders, 
their fugues have a deep meaning and important 
significanace and are acts of an abnormal individual. 
Recognition, proper evaluation, management, and 
therapy of such preadolescents with fugues are 
necessary to prevent more serious difficulty at 
puberty. It is important to look on the emotional 
side of their life for emotional conflicts. The author 
often discovers behind the fugue an unconscious 
desire for freedom in sense of independence.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


3246. Gula, Martin. (Children’s Home & Aid 
Society, Chicago.) Study and treatment homes for 
troubled children. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, 
1947, (see 23: 3038), 333-343.—In addition to those 
children frankly requiring closed institutional care, 
there is need for study and treatment homes for 
“the child who is disturbed and inaccessible to case- 
work treatment, the child whose symptom patterns 
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cannot be tolerated by the foster family, school, or 
a a or who needs professional observation 
and treatment, and the child who cannot relate to 
the foster family, community, school, or neighbor- 
hood.” The author discusses how the operation of 
study and treatment homes vary according to the 
community need and the sponsoring agency, and 
contrasts the philosophy and practices of this com- 
munity service with the child care provided in tradi- 
tional “‘institutions.”—J. C. Franklin. 


3247. Keppler, L. Aus der Behandlung einer 
Kinderneurose. (The treatment of child neuroses.) 
Psyche, 1947, 1, 291-311.—Child neuroses display 
typical traces of different neurotic forms and are best 
designated as a “polymorphic” neurosis. Treatment 
should deal with the main symptom of fear without 
waiting until a definite neurotic choice has taken 
place. The fear of the devil which occurs in the 
beginning of puberty is flooded over by instinctive 
urges and tensions; it stands in rebellion against 
mother and school; and it clashes with strict religious 
ethical concepts. The same child who cannot decide 
on obedience when his mother calls speaks of courtesy 
and major sins and projects as a release of inner 
tension the devil as a dramatic partner. With de- 
crease in fear the child goes so far as to take the 
devil back into himself. He now becomes his own 
devil and punishes himself for his evil being by 
means of physical fears in which desire and guilt 
receive expression in common.—P. L. Krieger. 

3248. Kohler, Claude. Un “Carrefour” psychi- 
atrique 4 Londres, du 3 au 9 aofit 1948, a “‘I’Institute 
of Child Psychology.” (A psychiatric symposium at 
London, from August 3-9, 1948, at “The Institute 
of Child Psychology.”) J. Méd. Lyon, 1948, 29, 
841-843.—The week preceding the International 
Congress for Child Neuro-psychiatry and Mental 
Health (London, August 1948), a number of physi- 
cians, psychologists, and social workers from all 
corners of Europe gathered at the Institute of Child 
Psychology (a private foundation directed by Dr. 
Margaret Lowenfeld) and received instruction in 
the methods of exploration and of treatment of dis- 
turbances of affectivity in the child in use there. 
The author reviews these methods, particularly the 
“mosaic test” and “‘world game”’ and gives a sketch 
of the theories espoused by Dr. Lowenfeld concerning 
the elaboration of affective data in the psychic life 
of the child.— F. C. Sumner. 

3249. Kris, Ernst. On psychoanalysis and educa- 
tion. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 622-635.— 
Specifically, this paper focuses on some typical 
misunderstandings of psychoanalysis by educators, 
especially concerning the use of indulgence and de- 
privation as a means of education. Observers have 
noted to what extent the child’s basic demands were 
met by his environment but have given less attention 
to the child’s ego development under culturally 
different conditions, to his inner world, to his con- 
cern with reality versus fantasy, retained versus 
repressed memories, and similar factors. 28 refer- 
ences.—R. E. Perl. 
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3250. Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. Die Angst des 
Kindes; eine psychologische und pidagogische 
Studie. (Anxieties of children; a psychological 
and pedagogical study.) Bern: Hans Huber, 1948, 
164 p. Fr. 15.—Anxiety, as used by this author is 
explained to include fear, fright, dread, anguish, 
agony, apprehension, awe, shock, fear of disaster, 
and emotional upset. Anxiety usually results from 
conflict or shock reactions, Symptoms indicating 
anxiety are found in personality and may be dis- 
covered by tests. Various more common fears are 
named for ages from 6-year olds to adults. The 
thoughts and attitudes of individuals from 3 years 
to puberty, may influence the presence or absence of 
anxieties. The adjustments to anxieties are given 
as rationalization, compensation, phantasy, etc. 
Character traits may be developed by anxiety, as 
also by discipline. The latter should not be too 
severe, nor too lax. Examples are given of the de- 
velopment of these traits, and also the factors 
which influence them, such as reading, entertain- 
ment, and social contacts. Cautions are given for 
avoiding pitfalls. Children are developing toward 
adulthood, but are not adults. Dream analysis is 
useful in anxiety therapy. Anxiety may be mild or 
severe, and it may be the spontaneous reaction to 
life situations, which, in turn may be influenced by 
religion, morals, and other positive and negative 
factors. 89-item bibliography.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

3251. Marco Merenciano, Francisco. (Mental 
Hygiene Dispensary, Valencia.) Psicopatologia de 
la adolescencia. (Psycho-pathology of the ad- 
olescent.) Valencia: Ediciones Metis, 1947. 215 
p. 30 Pts.—This book is devoted to the fundamental 
problem of the psycho-pathology of the child. 
Chapters are devoted to the discussion of the follow- 
ing subjects: the child in his world; neurosis; psy- 
chopathic personalities; the problem of schizo- 
phrenia; schizophrenia in infancy and adolescence; 
mysticalness and schizophrenia; reality and schizo- 
phrenia; and pedagogy and medicine.—L. W. 
Cosan. 

3252. Preston, Frances, & MacLennan, Rika. 
(Family Service Assoc., Cleveland, O.) Homemaker 
service for parents and children. In Proc. Nat. 
Conf. Soc. Wk, 1947, (see 23: 3038), 279-287.— 
Homemaker-caseworker service affords ‘“‘a means of 
maintaining family units’ during temporary or 
permanent illness or absence of the mother. The 
aims, problems, and nature of this service are 
briefly discussed and their working implications 
illustrated by reference to case materials.—J. C. 
Franklin. 


[See also abstracts 3124, 3131, 3266, 3334, 3375, 
3439. ] 
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3253. Fehrer, Eliza Cofer, C. N., Tuthill, 
Cc. E., & Gresham, M (George Washington 
U., Washington, D. C.) An exploratory study of 
relationships between certain written language 
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measures and vocational interests. J. gen. Psychol., 
1948, 39, 49-72.—An exploratory study of the rela- 
tionships between an individual’s manner of s 

(as exp in writing short themes on liked and 
disliked activities) and other personality traits 
(occupational ratings on the Strong Interest test) 
reported as the first of a series of such studies. A 
variety of language measures was taken from 
samples (% of nouns, verbs, etc.) and compared with 
high and low scoring groups on 18 Strong occupa- 
tions. Verbal output distinguished 8 out of the 18 
occupations. Adjective-verb ratios discriminated on 
6 scales and self-reference items differentiated groups 
on 7 scales. 23 references.—B. R. Bugelski. 


3254. Fellows, Erwin W. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Sociological aspects of vocational guidance. 
Occupations, 1949, 27, 242—244.—Vocational guid- 
ance is viewed as part of a developing social science, 
and as a part of social planning. The aspirations, 
plans, or goals of the individual receiving vocational 
guidance must be considered in terms of social and 
cultural factors.—G. S. Speer. 

3255. Scantlebury, Ronald E. (U. Arkansas, 
Fayetteville.) Factors which influence youth to 
study medicine. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 171-181.— 
Pertinent factors contributing to the decision to 
study medicine were investigated by obtaining 
opinions on their decision to study medicine from 191, 
3rd and 4th year students, interns, and residents in 
Class A medical schools. The most important factor 
in producing a decision was final availability of 
finances. Others of importance were association 
with relatives or others in medicine, ability in sci- 
ence, work experience, and parental pressure. 
Among the factors rarely mentioned as influencing 
the decision to study medicine were the altruistic 
motive and the desire for economic security. These 
factors are further analyzed with regard to the 
educational level at which they operated.—M. 
Murphy. 

3256. Welch, Maryon K. (Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo.) The ranking of occupations on the 
basis of social status. Occupations, 1949, 27, 237- 
241.—The occupations used by Deeg and Paterson 
(see 21: 1183) with the addition of elementary 
school teacher, high school teacher, and school super- 
intendent were ranked in terms of social prestige by 
250 male and 250 female students of a teachers 
college. The rankings appeared to group the oc- 
cupations in the conventional classification and in 
the conventional order, with sex and education 
showing little effect on the rankings.—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstract 3487. ] 
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3257. Allen, Frank N., & Kaufman, Manuel. 
Nervous factors in general practice. J. Amer. med. 
Ass., 1948, 138, 1135-1138.—1,000 unselected am- 
bulatory cases visiting an out-patient clinic for the 
purpose of a general medical examination were ana- 
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lyzed for the presence of mental, nervous, and emo- 
tional factors. In 594 of them there was no psychi- 
atric problem of clinical importance. In 272 cases 
the complaints were purely neuropsychiatric, the 
remainder showing a combination. In 39 cases 
there was no relation between the physical and 
mental condition. The authors discuss problems of 
classification, diagnosis, nomenclature, and treat- 
ment of cases found in this survey.—C. M. Louttit. 


3258. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. (U. Berne, 
Switzerland.) Zur Psychologie der Ausgebombten. 
(The psychology of the bombed-out.) Gesundh. u. 
Wohlf., 1948, 28, 158-163.—Some psychological 
peculiarities observed in people who were bombed 
out or stood in terror of the Nazi regime are enu- 
merated and briefly discussed: dropping out of many 
habits which had been previously acquired; a change 
over to a need for very limited dwelling space; a 
disinterest and indifference in the sense that nothing 
now makes an impression on one; no desire for work, 
for production; unemotional receipt of communica- 
tions and news; indifference towards people; fear of 
new social ties; loss of social feelings; a very strong 
critical attitude which produces estrangement; 
altering of time sense in such manner that every 
minute a danger threatens and the future appears 
worse than the present; no “‘élan.”’ These peculiari- 
ties are to be seen in the type of the bombed-out in 
whom there have been heavy, irremediable psychic 
wounds such as the temporary or permanent loss of 
relatives, friends, and possessions. The psychic 
shock of the bombed-out produces an attitude of 
mind which sees all as vanity and transitoriness.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


3259. Braatgy, Trygve. De nervgse sinn. (The 
nervous temperament.) Oslo: J. W. Cappelen, 
1947. 669 p.—This is a survey and compilation of 
medical psychology and psychotherapy irom Europe. 
The presentation contains discussions of all phases 
of psychotherapy, hysteria and its causes, hysterical 
symptoms and anxiety, contributions of economics 
to nervousness, restlessness and maladjustment, 
analysis of nerve-muscle reactions, primitive nervous 
reactions, the part played by the autonomic nervous 
system in nervous hypertensions, organic reactions 
ip nervous situations, nervous localizations, sleep- 
lessness, alcoholism, paresis, treating symptoms or 
causes, medical aids, psychoanalysis, and many 
other related topics. Each topic is discussed in rela- 
tionship to research and findings known, and the 
opinions of authorities in the specific fields. Psy- 
chotherapy is discussed from two standpoints, 
namely, that of ordinary daily life situations, and 
that of intimate and unusual situations. 274-item 
bibliography.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

3260. Campbell, John D. Everyday psychiatry. 
(2nd ed.) hiladelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1949. 
xvii, 394 p. $6.00.—This guide to the borderline 
mental conditions has been revised to include new 
material on electroshock therapy, mild manic- 
depressive psychosis, the treatment of psychoneu- 
rosis, and the treatment of chronic alcoholism. New 
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chapters have been added on involutional syndromes 
and involutional melancholia, and dynamic and en- 
vironmental factors. Whereas in the first edition 
(see 22: 4998) illustrative material was drawn largely 
from military problems, the trend in the present 
edition has been toward civilian practice. The re- 
visions have not altered the author's plan of dis- 
cussing only the milder mental cases that make up 
the great number of psychosomatic problems.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

3261. Cunning James M. (Bureau of Mental 
Hygiene, Hartford, Conn.) Psychiatric case work 
as an epidemiological tool. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1948, 18, 659-669.—The goals of preventive psychi- 
atry should be directed toward prevention through 
modification of environmental factors, which includes 
the cultural values of the group. Many different 
techniques may be employed for this purpose, but 
ultimately these depend on epidemiological studies 
of the cultural factors which are causative of, or 
contributory to, the production of various emotional 
disturbances. Illustrative examples of such studies 
are cited. 16 references.—R. E. Perl. 

3262. Deutsch, Albert. The mentally ill in 
America; a history of their care and treatment from 
Colonial times. (2nd rev. ed.) New York: Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1949. xx, 555 p. $5.50.—Ad- 
dressed to the layman as well as the more technical 
reader, this book traces out the history of the care 
and treatment of the mentally ill in America, and 
treats the mental hygiene movement, changing 
concepts in mental defect, insanity and the criminal 
law, and our commitment laws. A new chapter 
“Psychiatry in World War II,” has been included 
while the chapter on modern trends in institutional 
care and treatment has been completely revised. 
New material has also been added to the final 
chapter, ‘Towards Mental Health.” Robert H. 
Felix has written a new introduction. A chapter- 
by-chapter bibliography and index are appended. 
(See 11: 3723).— N. H. Pronko. 

3263. Faure, Jacques. Faits d’ordre neuro-psy- 
chiatrique observés au cours d’une mission d’un an 
et demi en Amérique du Nord. (Facts of a neuro- 
psychiatric order observed in the course of a mission 
of a year and a half in North America.) J. Méd. 
Bordeaux, 1948, 125, 155—-162.—A picture is sketched 
of the varied neuro-psychiatic activity observed in 
North America by the author over a period of 14 
years. The following activities are mentioned: (1) 
psychoanalysis; (2) psychosomatic medicine; (3) 
group psychotherapy; (4) war neuroses; (5) occupa- 
tional therapy; (6) hypnotism; (7) child psychiatry; 
(8) mental tests; (9) experimental neuroses; (10) 
psychosurgery; (11) social work; (12) industrial 
psychiatry; (13) American method of commitment 
to mental hospitals; (14) provisions for prevention 
and treatment of mental disorders; (15) the.study 
program for psychiatric specialization; (16) in- 
stitutes of neuropsychiatric research.— F. C. Sumner. 

3264. Hart, Henry Harper. (1150 Fifth Ave., 
New York.) The eye in symbol and symptom. 
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Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 1-22.—The eye has 
symbolic meaning indispensable to the understand- 
ing of many symptoms. Social relations are made 
possible through the eye. The eye changes with 
changes of emotional tension. By displacement the 
eye symbolizes the male or female genital. Injury 
to the eye can symbolize castration. Any attempt 
to avoid reality can be expressed in ocular terms. 
Aggressive impulses (Evil Eye) are transmitted in 
the act of seeing and looking and may be punished 
by eye symptoms. Many documentary cases are 
cited. 114-item bibliography.—D. Prager. 

3265. Medvei, V. C. Endocrine disorders and 
the mind. Practitioner, 1949, 162, 139-147.— 
Mental disorders of endocrinal origin are classified 
as follows: (1) disorders of the thyroid function; 
(2) disorders of parathyroid; (3) disorders of islets 
of Langerhans; (4) disorders of the gonads; (5) 
disorders of the pituitary gland.— F. C. Sumner. 

3266. Simson, T. P. Osnovniifé zadachi detskoi 
psikhiatrii. (The basic tasks of child psychiatry.) 
Nevropatal. i Psikhiatr., 1948, 17(5), 60-63.—As a 
result of the war Soviet child psychiatry is faced 
with a series of problems. First, many of the neu- 
ropsychiatric disturbances which children suffered 
during the war have left their effect. It is necessary 
to study these conditions in order to devise means of 
treating them, particularly disorders of the vegeta- 
tive nervous system. Second, it is necessary to study 
the psychic changes which have resulted from so- 
matic illness. The third problem is research in 
techniques of therapy—insulin therapy and other 
shock, and the use of streptomycin and penicillin 
for tuberculous meningitis, and congenital syphilis 
respectively. The psychiatric institute of the 
Academy of Medical Sciences has come to the con- 
clusion that in every instance the structure of a 
psychosis has a somatic component in addition to the 
symptoms, which are directly dependent on brain 
changes. These somatic components play a special 
role in the picture of the psychosis. These somatic 
changes in sensitivity remain below the threshold of 
consciousness, and influence the neuro-psychic 
tonus. This position is in contrast to the idealist 
conceptions of Freud which are the basis of American 
work in psycho-somatics. Because of the number of 
somatic children’s disorders as a result of the in- 
vasion, it will be necessary to establish new institu- 
tions for caring for these children. This will mean a 
demand for increased cadres of psychiatrists.—R. A. 
Bauer. 


[See also abstracts 3019, 3024, 3176, 3467. ] 
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3267. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla.) Why some girls “run away.” Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1949, 53, 438-440.—A survey of 38 complete 
and attempted runaways over a period of 9 months in 
a training school for girls is reported. The followin 
suggestions are offered as a result of this study: (t) 
More individual attention should be paid to the 
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nal and familial problems of the inmates. This 
is especially true with the high e defective who 
feels suspended between normalcy and marked de- 
ficiency. (2) The status of the institutional case 
worker should be changed from that of a placement 
supervisor to an interpreter of the role of the in- 
stitution and the psychological needs of the inmates 
to parents and relatives interested in the girls. (3) 
There should be an in-service training program for 
the non-professional staff in which emphasis is to be 
placed on understanding the inmate. This would 
make possible a more sympathetic handling of the 
inmates’ problems with consequent higher regard 
for the help of the housemother. (4) School officials 
should be encouraged by their Board of Visitors to 
expand the pre-parole and parole gee and 
keep to a minimum the length of institutional 
residence. (5) The problem of institutional recre- 
ational activities is one that has occupied the time 
and attention of all school authorities. Most of 
them realize that these must be adequate.—V. M. 
Staudt. 


3268. Angus, Leslie R. (Devereux Schools, Devon, 
Pa.) Prefrontal lobotomy as a method of therapy 
in a special school. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53, 
470-476.—There are relatively few cases in the 
population of a special school in which lobotomy 
can be recommended, though the tendency to refer 
early schizophrenics to these schools seems to be 
increasing. In cases where there is reason to believe 
that there is sufficient intelligence to permit training 
and in which the behavior problems are severe and 
persistent and the prognosis poor, especially if 
shock therapies have been tried and have failed, or 
if for other reasons they are impracticable, lobotomy 
would seem to merit consideration where emotional 
tone is still present. The author feels that not only 
is there a real opportunity to improve and control 
behavior, but also to accomplish further training 
postoperatively which may result in a more adequate 
adjustment on a higher level. In children of school 
age chronologically or intellectually, the special 
school offers the logical environment to achieve this 
purpose. 16 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


3269. Gothberg, Laura C. (Mansfield State 
Training Sch., Mansfield Depot, Conn.) The 
mentally defective child’s understanding of time. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53, 441-455.—A group of 
155 school children ranging in age from 5 to 19 and in 
MA from 2 to 12, 42 adults aged 20 to 30 with MA 
ranging from 5 to 12, and 11 parolees aged 25 to 45 
with MA 7 to 10 were given interviews using 3 
pictures, a questionnaire, and mimeographed faces 
of clocks to discover what the mentally defective 
understands about time as divided into the topics of 
age relationships, periods of time, duration, clock 
time, sequence, and historical time. As a result of 
this study the following conclusions were drawn: (1) 
The concept of time is closely related to the MA of 
the child. (2) CA, experience, and special interest 
are also determinants. (3) Percepts of time related 
personally to the child are the first to be developed. 
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(4) Knowledge of time divisions does not presup- 
pose ability to tell clock time, nor the understanding 
of the principle involved. (5) The mentally de- 
fective child has little conception of sequence, rela- 
tivity, or historical time. (6) The mentally defective 
child cannot understand beyond his experiential 
threshold. (7) The teaching and training of the 
mentally defective child should therefore be in 
concrete terms at the level of the child’s experience. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

3270. Josephy, Herman. Phenylpyruvic oligo- 
phrenia. Tlinons med. J., 1948, 94, 107-111.—The 
16 cases of phenylpyruvie oligophrenia studied 
represent an incidence of approximately 0.4% which 
is of the order reported by other investigators. In 
this series of cases there were 11 girls and 5 boys. 
In other respects the findings in this series of cases 
agree with reports in the literature in respect to 
multiple occurrence in families, characteristics of 
physical habitus, low mental ability, represented 
usually by IQ’s less than 10, and the presence of 
some neurological! signs. Autopsies were performed 
on two cases but no evidence of neuropathology was 
discovered. 14 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

3271. McCulloch, Thomas L. ( Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, N. Y.), & Girdner, John B. Use of the 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test with mental defectives. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53, 486-496.—In this 
study of the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test with mental 
defectives standard procedures for administration 
and for recording were developed. The character- 
istics of the mosaics produced by mental defectives 
were assessed, and were compared with those made 
by a group of normal children. Considerably more 
variability and greater complexity were found in the 
productions of the subjects studied in this investiga- 
tion than were reported in earlier studies. However, 
the characteristics observed previously were also 
noted in some of the inferior mosaics produced by 
the subjects of this study. A definite relationship 
was evidenced between MA and excellence of design. 
Further problems of standardization, particularly 
the development of adequate scoring techniques are 
also discussed by the authors who believe that the 
test offers promise for use in personality analysis 
and that even in its present unstandardized state, it 
may have some limited usefulness in the hands of an 
experienced observer.—V. M. Staudt. 

3272. Shotwell, Anna M. (Pacific Colony, Spadra, 
Calif.) Effectiveness of institutional of 
high-grade mentally defective girls. Amer. J. ment. 
Def.. 1949, 53, 432-437.—Subjects of this study were 
31 mentally defective girls institutionalized at 
Pacific Colony ranging in chronological age from 13 
to 18 years with IQ’s between 60 and 69 inclusive on 
Form L or Form M of the Stanford-Binet. All 
these girls were admitted to the institution no later 
than 1944, were free from crip ppling disability or 
epilepsy, had been sterilized and had been recom- 
mended for “vocational and industrial training” 
when presented before Clinical Conference. The 
results of their stay and training in the institution 
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were recorded as of Sept. 1947. 42% of the group 
were rehabilitated to a degree permitting a final 
discharge from the institution. The author feels 
that it is an obligation of institutions for mental 
defectives to provide a type of treatment and train- 
ing that will insure a larger percentage of returns to 
the community. It is also believed that an organized 
program of psychotherapy aimed at improving the 
emotional status would be more successful with 
mental defectives and would help to enhance their 
worth to themselves and to society.— V. M. Staudt. 


3273. Stickland, C. A. The social competence of 
the feebleminded. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53, 
504-515.—The problem of social competence cannot 
be treated in isolation from other problems relating 
to the feebleminded. The fundamental problem is 
to separate the feebleminded into well-defined 
clinical categories in order to determine to what 
extent failures of social competence are dependent 
mainly on the effects of a bad environment or a poor 
innate constitution. The other problems involved 
are adjustment and education. Adjustment in- 
cludes those problems related to the patient's 
adapting himself from the world outside to in- 
stitutional life and vice versa, whether it is possible 
to increase the ability to adapt to varied environ- 
ments by suitable training, and how to bring about 
environmental change so as to need the minimum 
adjustment. Education includes the problems re- 
lated more directly to mental retardation—whether 
environmental deprivation has occurred; if so, what 
deleterious effect has been produced and can it be 
remedied; what workshop training is suitable, and is 
the patient carrying out his work with the efficiency 
one would expect from his intellectual capacities. 
32 references.—V. M. Staudt, 


3274. Whitney, E. Arthur. The historical ap- 
proach to the subject of mental retardation. Amer. 
J. ment. Def. 1949, 53, 419-424.—An historical 
sketch is presented of man’s efforts in dealing with 
the problem of mental retardation from the ancient 
era up to the present time.—V. M. Staudt. 


[See also abstracts 3428, 3438. } 
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3275. Bacon, Seldon D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Alcoholism in industry. IJndusir. Med., 
1948, 17, 161-167.—Alcoholism takes root in a 
personality maladjusted psychologically and soci- 
ally and leads to psychological and physiological 
deterioration which makes of the individual a com- 
plete loss to industry from 30 years of age onwards. 
The first stages of alcoholism usually appear at about 
age 30. If alcoholism hit individuals in the twenties, 
industry would not take a terrific loss as money and 
esa in development of potential leaders would not 

ave been invested. Are alcoholics worth rehabilitat- 
ing? The author shows with figures that, even if the 
rehabilitation costing only $90 to $140 per case were 
to last 5 to 30 years, they are worth rehabilitating 
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in terms of the savings to the community and to the 
individual himself.— F. C. Sumner. 


3276. Hitschmann, Edward, & Bergler, Edmund. 
dity in women—restatement and renewed ex- 
ences. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 45-53.— 

he 15 year old definition of frigidity in women as 

the incapacity of vaginal orgasm remains valid. 
Only exceptional cases achieving vaginal orgasm 
suffer from neurotic difficulties. ormally the 
clitoris retains part of its infantile erogeneity but the 
excitement is regularly shifted during preparatory 
acts to the vagina. Typically, the frigid wife blames 
the husband. ‘We insist that the only objective 
sign of frigidity is the absence of involuntary muscular 
contraction in the pelvicregion during femaleorgasm.” 
Frigidity is the result of unconscious disturbance by 
libidinous and aggressive factors. Prognosis of 
frigidity is favorable under analytic therapy. 10 
references.—D. Prager. 


3277. Kielholz, A. Zur Frage der Hypnotherapie 
bei Alkoholkranken; Bemerkungen zum Aufsatz 
von Ad. Liechti. (The question of hypnotherapy in 
alcoholic patients; observations on the acticle by Ad. 
Liechti.) Gesundh. u. Woklf., 1948, 28, 200-202.— 
In the main the author endorses Dr. Liechti's (see 
23: 3279) positive position on hypnotherapy of 
alcoholics with the following suggestions: (1) that 
only such drinkers should be considered for hypnotic 
treatment who show a certain insight and who agree 
to this therapy; (2) that the concerned patient be 
examined psychiatrically beforehand to exclude 
with certainty latent schizophrenia and other psy- 
choses; (3) that the hypnotic treatment should 
principally serve for supporting the patient in the 
beginning of his conversion to alcohol abstinence 
and to the entrance into an abstinence society where 
he is exposed then to the mass-suggestion of his 
society-brothers and of an alcohol-free milieu. It is 
thought, however, that weaknesses in the report 
by Dr. Liechti were: the small number of his patients 
(8 when 2 were excluded as not hypnothymic); the 
very few hypnotic sessions (averaging 3); the short 
time since treatment (Feb. 1947).— F. C. Sumner. 

3278. Lhermitte, Jean. De I’ e corporelle et 
de ses déformations pathologiques. (Concerning the 
body image and its pathological deformations.) 
Progr. méd. Paris, 1948, 76, 387-390.—Pathological 
forms of the global idea of one’s own physical in- 
dividuality, variously called body image, body 
schema or simply ——— of the body, are de- 
scribed under the following captions: the phantom 
limbs of the amputated; phantom limbs outside of 
amputations; the dissolution of the body image; 
relations of somatognosia and apraxia; heautoscopic 
phenomena.— F. C. Sumner. 

3279. Liechti, Ad. Bem en zur Hypno- 
therapie bei Alkoholkranken. (Observations on 
hypnotherapy in alcoholic patients.) Gesundh. u. 
Woklf., 1948, 28, 183-199.—In opposition to the 
completely negative attitude of Rusterholz, the 
author favors hypnotherapy at least as a supplement 
to modern methods of treating alcoholics. From 
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examinations of the negative position of Bleuler and 
the positive position of Forel, et al., and from his own 
experiences with hypnotherapy of alcoholics (10 
cases), the author sees prerequisite to success with 
this kind of therapy (1) a selection of the patients 
and of the hypnotist; (2) a distinction between two 
kinds of hypnotherapy: the primitive (symptom- 
combatting with shortlived effects) and the psycho- 
cathartic which seeks to bring about in hypnosis not 
only a clarification of the psychogenesis but also an 
unloading of the dammed up excitement through 
abreaction; (3) unconditional avoidance of morbid 
or fear-exciting images and dreams. Hypnotherapy 
is not only as effective as psychoanalysis but as a 
brief therapy is less expensive.—F. C. Sumner. 


3280. Lund, Frederick H. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) The internal environment; its relation 
to problems of activation and adjustment. J. educ. 
Res., 1948, 42, 81-95.—Attempts to deal with be- 
havior and personality problems confine themselves 
too often to the consideration of intelligence and the 
external environment, neglecting the internal en- 
vironment composed of the circulating fluids of the 
body. No satisfactory analysis of behavior can be 
made until we have measures and indices of the 
internal environment as accurate as those which 
pertain to intelligence and the external environment. 
Techniques which may provide such measures are 
reviewed. 22 references.—M. Murphy. 

3281. Norris, John L. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.\ Cost and remedy of the alcoholic 

er in industry. Jndustr. Med., 1948, 17, 129- 
132.—The cost of the alcoholic hangover in industry 
is described in terms of loss of the skill and training 
of a man or woman, in terms of sick allowances, 
absenteeism, tardinesses. The author describes the 
Knickerbocker Hospital (New York City) plan of 
treating alcoholics which involves cooperation with 
Alcoholics Anonymous in the last stages of the cure. 
It is thought that the application of the Knicker- 
bocker plan in industry might clear up considerably 
the problem of alcoholism there.— F. C. Sumner. 

3282. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Prostitution 
féminine et test de Rorschach. (Female prostitu- 
tion and the Rorschach test.) Arch. int. Neurol., 
1948, 67, 123-138.—Rorschach findings on 100 
female prostitutes after their arrest are as follows: 
(1) the average number of responses was 20.8 as 
compared with 25-30 in normals; (2) the number of 
G averaged 3.69 which is lower than normal; (3) the 
average number of D is 12.48 which is lower than 
normal; (4) the average Dd is 4.7 which is higher 
than normal; (5) the mean Dbl is .77; (6) the mean 
Do is .13; (7) the mean characteristic of the F+% 
is of the order of 55.17%, a score near the lower limit 
of normality; (8) 20 subjects refused one to 5 plates. 
The results for 100 prostitutes were compared with 
those for a group of 30 normal female subjects.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


3283. Seliger, Robert V. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Medical of 
contemporary alcoholism. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
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1948, 39, 425-431.—Alcoholism is r nized as a 
symptom of emotional illness and the alcoholic addict 
should not be viewed as hopelessly beyond re- 
habilitation. Personality structure of the alcoholic 
is evaluated through use of the Rorschach, and 
various other psychological tests which are listed. 
Treatment consists of obtaining a thorough under- 
standing of the individual and his emotional re- 
education through formal psychotherapy. Vitamin 
and insulin therapy in controlled dosage with seda- 
tion are used to aid on the physical side. Full co- 
operation of the patient pe family is essential as 
well as continuous follow-up.—V. M. Stark. 


3284. Seliger, Robert V. (Johns Hopkins Med. 
Sch., Baltimore, Md.) A psychiatrist looks at the 
causes of alcoholism. Jndustr. Med., 1948, 17, 
125-128.—Alcoholism is a symptom of personality, 
or more serious psychiatric illness. Individual 
motivations for excessive drinking are summarized 
as (1) self-pampering tendency which refuses to 
tolerate any unpleasant state of mind; (2) an 
instinctive urge for self-expression without staying 
powers to bring the urge into creative production; 
(3) unusual craving for emotional experience which 
calls for removal of intellectual restraint; (4) dis- 
content, depression from failure to satisfy hidden 
ambition; (5) tendency to seek escape by easiest 
means from worries and responsibilities; (6) un- 
reasoning demand for constant happiness or excite- 
ment. Each case of alcoholism must be individually 
diagnosed and treated.— F. C. Sumner. 

3285. Stanley-Jones, D. (Townshend, Hayle, 
Cornwall, Eng.) The study of homosexuality. 
Med. Pr., 1949, 221, 32-38.—A brief examination 
of the many problems now under consideration in 
the scientific inquiry into homosexuality, namely, 
the significance of sexual trauma (particularly, of 
homosexual seduction) in the development of adult 
homosexuality; the nature of the association of 
inversion with other variations of the sexuai pattern; 
the existence of a congenital or endocrine type of 
homosexual whose outlook is unaffected by the 
conditions of his upbringing; the efficacy and indeed 
the desirability on ethical grounds of treatment of 
those cases of deep-seated inversion alleged to be 
inborn and therefore ineradicable.— F. C. Sumner. 

3286. Strasser, Charlot. H tisch-suggestive 
Behandlung Alkoholkranker? (Hypnotic-suggestive 
treatment of alcoholics?) Gesundh. u. Wohlf., 1948, 
28, 374-380.—Hypnotic-suggestive treatment of 
alcoholics is sharply criticized as artificially and 
magically building into the patient a superstition 
against alcohol and as such only effective in the 
easily credulous. The author is convinced after trials 
of hypnotic and hypno-cathartic methods that 
genuine psychotherapy of alcoholics requires time, 
exercise with the patient, in order to offer him a hold 
and security.— F. C. Sumner. 

3287. Sullivan, Harry Stack. The meaning of 
anxiety in try and life. New York: William 
Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry, 1948. ii, 
17 p.—Psychiatry is the study of interpersonal rela- 
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tions. “. .. we came into being as persons as a 
consequence of unnumbered interpersonal fields of 
force, and we manifest intelligible human processes 
only in such interpersonal fields." From this orien- 
tation anxiety is described as determined by inter- 
personal induction. All manifestations of anxiety 
are of exclusively interpersonal origin. “In the study 
of any anxiety-fraught experience one discovers that 
the particular pattern of the situation which pro- 
vokes anxiety can be traced to a past relationship 
with particular significant people in the course of 
which are experienced anxiety that was more or less 
clearly observed to relate to particular interaction 
with them.” —J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


3288. w* Victor H., Isbell, Harris, & Cha 
Kenneth Present status of narcotic addiction. 
J. Amer. med. Ass., 1948, 138, 1019-1026.—Vigorous 
enforcement of the Harrison Narcotic Act and treat- 
ment of addicts in Federal facilities has resulted in a 
reduction in the number of addicts between 1914 and 
the present from approximately 200,000 to 48,000. 
Drug addiction is defined as ‘a state in which a 
person has lost the power of control with reference to 
a drug and abuses the use of the drug to such an 
extent that the person or society is harmed.” It 
must be considered primarily as a psychiatric prob- 
lem, that is addiction is a symptom of a basic under- 
lying personality maladjustment. The authors de- 
scribe the common personality types found in drug 
addicts.—C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstracts 3149, 3331. ] 
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3289. Anderson, Jeanette O. (Rockford Coll., 
Rockford, Ill.) Aphasia and its treatment. In 
Froeschels, E., Twentieth century speech and voice 
correction, (see 23: 3298), 39-48.—"A working 
concept of aphasis for the speech pathologist defines 
aphasia as a basic disorder of symbolization that 
may exhibit any combination of aphasic manifesta- 
tions; many aphasics can be educated or re-educated 
in speech if a program of therapy is planned to 
utilize each patient’s special abilities and to meet 
each patient’s specific needs.”.—J. Matthews. 

3290. Beebe, Helen Hulick. (Easton Hosp., 
Easton, Pa.) Paragrammatism in children. In 
Froeschels, E., Twentieth century speech and voice 
correction, (see 23: 3298), 49-54.—A description of 
paragammatism (speech showing disturbance in 
grammatical and/or syntactical relationships) in 
children is given. Present research indicates a re- 
lationship between paragrammatism and length of 
auditory memory span. Auditory memory span 
can be extended in length by appropriate therapy. 
9 references.—J. Matthews. 

3291. Billow, Bennett W. (2039 Broadway, New 
York.) Observation on the use of sodium amytal 
in the treatment of aphasia. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1949, 162, 12-13.—Two cases are reported in which 
sodium amytal was utilized in treating aphasia. 
Temporary improvement in speech was noted al- 
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though both patients apparently made determined 
efforts to speak.—A. R. Howard. 

3292. Cypreansen, Lucile. (U. Nebraska, Lin- 
coln.) Group therapy for adult stutterers. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 313-319.—14 
university stutterers, ages 18 to 23 years, all male, 
were studied on the basis of a group therapy program 
for one year. There were 15 group meetings in which 
personality testing and various types of open dis- 
cussions, psycho-drama, and remedial technics were 
used. Better adjustments to life have been made by 
this group and a considerable reduction in stuttering 
frequency is reported.—M. F. Palmer. 


3293. Doob, Dorothy. (Hunter Coll., New York.) 
Rhinolalia. In Froeschels, E., Twentieth century 
speech and voice correction, (see 23: 3298), 152-165. 
—‘Rhinolalia is voice quality characterized by too 
little or too much nasal resonance."’ Causes and 
therapies for both hyperrhinolalia or rhinolalia 
aperta and hyporhinolalia or rhinolalia clausa are 
presented along with diagnostic procedures. 4 case 
histories and 8 references are included.—J. Mat- 
thews. 

3294. Dub, Alfredo. (Clinic of Otorhinolaryng- 
ology, Hosp., Maciel, Montevideo.) Great psychologi- 
cal effects of a minor speech defect. /. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 251-255.—Review of a 
minor articulatory defect showing its tremendously 
significant effects upon the individual. The patient 
recently reported that for the first time he is a 
member of human society.—M. F. Palmer. 


3295. Froeschels, Emil. Pathology and therapy 
of stuttering. In Froeschels, E., Twentieth century 
speech and voice correction, (see 23: 3298), 194—-210.— 
Che symptomatology, nature and therapy of stutter- 
ing are presented. The “chewing method” is de- 
scribed. 87 references.—J. Matthews. 


3296. Froeschels, Emil. Prosthetic therapy of 
cleft palate. In Froeschels, E., Twentieth century 
speech and voice correction, (see 23: 3298), 180-193. 
—It is necessary to know the physiology-of sounds 
in order to understand hyperrhinolalia. ‘It is the 
peculiar type of resonators, namely the meatuses, 
which is responsible for the difference in sounds” 
(hyperrhinolalia). After describing traditional ob- 
turators the author discusses the meatus obturator 
which is designed to obstruct the penetration of air 
into the meatuses. 5 figures and 5 references.— 
J. Matthews. 

3297. Froeschels, Emil. (Mit. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Should the speech therapist be a voice 
therapist. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 
346-350.—The author discusses the 3 main functions 
in the executive organs of speech (breathing, voice 
production, articulation) by description of the func- 
tions of these various areas from the standpoint of 
psychological, physiological, and pathological as- 
pects. The author concludes that it is tragic for an 
individual to attempt to specialize in speech dis- 
orders and not in voice disorders, but all experts 
must know both fields thoroughly.—M. F. Palmer. 
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[Ed.] Twentieth cen- 
tury speech and voice on. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1948. ix, 321 p. $6.00.— 
The purpose of this volume “is to offer to persons 
scientifically and/or practically interested in speech 
and voice correction the latest developments in this 
field.” 19 authors have contributed chapters dealing 
with the following topics: Anatomy and physiology 
of the vocal mechanism, types of speech and hearing 
defects, and methods of treatment. The editor cau- 
tions the reader “‘not to be surprised if he finds 
divergent opinions expressed by the various writers 
on some subjects.” —/. Maithews. 

3299. Hawk, Sara Stinchfield. (Scripps Coll., 
Claremont, Calif.) Personality measurement in 
speech correction. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1948, 13, 307-312.—Review of modern methods of 
testing personality changes and their relationship 
to the speech correction field. The author refers to a 
number of different types of speech disorders such 
as aphasia, stuttering, etc., in which different per- 
sonality changes occur and in which the use of the 
various tests such as Minnesota Multiphasic, Ror- 
schach, and various inventories are extremely useful 
to the speech clinician.—M. F. Palmer. 

3300. Hegarty, Inez E., & Miller, Virginia R. 
(Wellesley Coll., Wellesley, Mass. Audiometric 
tests of speech defective college students. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 361-365.—118 women 
students enrolled in the speech clinic at Wellesley 
College during the year 1946-1947 were given audio- 
metric tests. The majority of students had hearing 
within normal limits. 14% were normal in the right 
ear and had some loss in the left. 14% were normal 
in the left ear and had some loss in the right. 18% 
had some loss in both ears. 4% were subnormal in 
one or both ears. If 20 decibels is used as the norm, 
81.4% had normal hearing in both ears, 14.4% 
showed some deviation in one or both ears, 4.2% 
had subnormal hearing in one or both ears. The 
authors urge that a routine hearing conservation 
program is necessary.— M. F. Palmer. 

3301. Hood, Philip N. (Jndiana U., Bloomingion.), 
Shank, Kennon H., & Williamson, Doris B. En- 
vironmental factors in relation to the speech of 
cerebral palsied children. J. Speech Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1948, 13, 325-331.—41 families were drawn at 
random from the poorest residential district to the 
wealthiest in Denver. The cerebral palsied, 24 
males and 17 females, had an age range of from 2 
years 6 months to 23 years. The California Test 
of Personality—Adult Series, the A-S Reaction 
Study, the C-R Opinionaire, the Mental Health 
Analysis—Adult Series, and the TAT, were given. 
The studies seemed to indicate that certain aspects 
of the parental situation concerning the neurotic 
environment of the cerebral palsied child, and 
similar items, are important relative to the speech 
status of cerebral palsied children. Among other 
findings the authors state that there is a correlation 
of .305 + .142 between general muscular involve- 
ment and speech adequacy, while there is a correla- 
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tion of .858 + .041 when the muscular involvement 
of the speech muscles are compared with speech 
adequacy indicating that better speech is related 
more closely to the actual involvement of the speech 
muscles than to the general cerebral palsy involve- 
ment.—M. F. Palmer. 


3302. Houchin, Thomas D. (Minnesota Dept. 
Social Welfare, St. Paul.) Co-operation in a public 
school speech correction J. Speech Hear- 
ing Disorders, 1948, 13, 247-250.—Review of the 
place of the speech correctionist in the public school 
system with advice to the beginning speech cor- 
rectionist on how to fit into the public school pro- 
gram.—M, F. Palmer. 


3303. Hull, M Ellen. (U. Wichita, Kans.) 
peas 8 af ech responses in children with 
articulatory defects. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1948, 13, 268-272.—32 public school children vary- 
ing in age from 5 to 12 years with articulatory defects 
were compared with 14 normal controls of the same 
age and general intelligence. A series of tests of 
repetition of vowels on nonsense syllables, words, 
etc., was given individually to each child in an 
effort to describe a phenomenon observed at the 
Institute of Logopedics, known as the anticipatory 
response. (1) In children with articulatory defects 
production of each syllable was altered to a much 
greater extent when repeated in an anticipatory 
manner than when there was a delay between the 
stimulus sound and the speech response. (2) The 
anticipatory speech response is not limited to child- 
ren with articulatory defects. (3) One child was 
nervous, distractible, and below average intelligence 
who made such responses. (4) Any child with an 
articulatory defect who had anticipatory reactions 
of sound could be taught to inhibit these reactions. 
The anticipatory speech response is defined as that 
type of response in which the child has an over rapid 
sound reaction in speech to the stimulus of a non- 
sense syllable by the examiner and the reaction by 
the child is made apparently without conscious study 
of production. In the normal and in the articulatory 
dshittive the usual response is produced with a con- 
siderable delay between the utterance of the syllable 
by the examiner and the response by the child.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


3304. Johnson, Wendell. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.) 
The S Correction Foundation. J. Speech Hear- 
ing Disorders, 1948, 13, 223.—A description of the 
Speech Correction Foundation directed by Dr. 
Wendell Johnson for the American Speech and 
Hearing Association.—M. F. Palmer. 


3305. Kantner, Claude E. (Ohio U., Athens.) 
——— and osis in cleft palate speech. 
J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 211-222.— 
Nasality in cleft palate cases cannot be dealt with 
intelligently on the basis of an asumption that it is 
simply a matter of repairing the soft palate and then 
learning to use it. Devices for showing nasality 
may be very valuable teaching devices but are not 
valuable nor reliable as detectors of nasality. It is 
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necessary to observe the speech patterns, the s h 
organs, and the case history in order to predict a 
proper series of techniques. An outline of the proper 
procedure in diagnosis is presented. The goal for 
every person with cleft palate should be to make 
available to him the best possible speech training 
commensurate with his needs, physical limitations, 
his mental ability, and his potential contribution to 
society.— M. F. Palmer. 

3306. Kastein, Shulamith. (Brooklyn Coll., Brock- 
lyn, N. Y.) Alalia. In Froeschels, E., Twentieth 
century speech and voice correction, (see 23: 3298), 
63-74.—"“Any interference, at the point where 
gesticulation is transformed into audible speech 
causes the development to halt and prevents the 
child from developing speech; after the physiological 
time of speech development, that is approximately 
after three years of age, and in children with normal! 
or sufficiently normal hearing acuity . . . consti- 
tutes a pathological condition . . . referred to as 
alalia.” A classification of alalias is given and 
etiology and therapy are discussed. Prognosis in 
most cases is favorable. 12 references.—J. Mat- 
thews. 

3307. Lightfoot, Charles. (School of Aviation 
Medicine, N.A.T.B., Pensacola, Fla.) Serial identi- 
fication of colors by stutterers. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1948, 13, 193-—208.—30 stutterers and 15 
non-stutterers ranging in age from 15 to 35 years 
gave a sample of oral reading, the stutterers being 
classified on this as mild or severe. The stutterers 
and normals each engaged in 3 three-minute periods 
separated by one minute pauses of discriminated 
performance consisting of identifying colored squares. 
A partial summary of conclusions was: (1) When 
severity is defined in terms of over-all oral reading 
rate, differences do not appear significant. (2) 
When severity is determined by reading rate between 
stutterings, both mild and severe stutterers probably 
average slower responses for all 3 periods than do 
normals. (3) When severity is again determined 
by reading rate during fluent intervals, severe 
stutterers tend to hold down the response key longer 
than mild stutterers. (4) When severity is deter- 
mined by mean duration of stuttering in terms of 
reading rate, there seems to be no difference between 
stutterers and normals. (5) When the proportion 
of stuttered words is used as a criterion of severity, 
both mild and severe stutterers make fewer errors 
than normals. The author evaluates the discrep- 
ancies between his and earlier findings. The ap- 
parent difference in serial reaction time between 
stutterers and non-stutterers is associated with the 
reluctance of the former to make incorrect responses. 
26 references.—M. F. Palmer. 

3308. Lillywhite, Herold. (Whittier Coll., Calif.) 
Organizing a speech clinic in a small college. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 264-267.— 
Description of a small college clinic, its limitations 
and difficulties, equipment, personnel, general advice 
for financing, etc. One person with training, insight, 
patience and stamina, and an honest appreciation 
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of the need for service can organize a speech clinic 
in a small college.—M. F. Palmer. 


3309. Moolenaar-Bijl, Annie. (U. Hosp. Groni- 
gen, Holland.) Cluttering (paraphrasia praeceps). 
In Froeschels, E., Twentieth century speech and voice 
correction, (see 23: 3298), 211-224.—Cluttering 
consists of speech characterized by “excessive 
rapidity, slips of the tongue, iterations and indis- 
tinctness."" Until the second half of the nineteenth 
century a differential diagnosis with stuttering had 
not been made. Cluttering symptoms and the rela- 
tion of cluttering and stuttering are described. 
Therapy aims at reducing rate of speaking and 
“cultivating clear images in the acoustic and motor- 
kinesthetic sphere."’ 22 references.—J. Matthews. 


3310. Palmer, Martin F. (Institute of Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kans.) Dysarthria. In Froeschels, E., 
Twentieth centurys peech and voice correction, (see 
23: 3298), 55-62.—The subject of dysarthria is so 
extensive and complicated that no one should work 
with a dysarthric who does not meet at least the 
professional membership requirements of the Ameri- 
can Speech Correction Association (now the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association). Disorders 
other than dysarthria (e.g. aphasia, stuttering) are 
common in cases of dysarthria. The problem of 
cerebral dominant gradient except in cases with 
aphasic involvements is not of great importance. 
Retraining proceeds under two main headings, in- 
direct and direct. The indirect involves changes in 
environment (amount of light, room temperature, 
etc.) which includes emotional, physiological, and 
psychological patterns which can be planned by 
parents, nurses, and others caring for the child. The 
direct has the goal of attainment of inhibitory 
cortical motor discharges during the functions in- 
volved. Such inhibitions are possible although 
normal function seldom is obtained. The goal in 
logopedic work with dysarthria is not normal func- 
tion but usable function.—J. Matthews. 


3311. Palmer, Martin F. (U. Wichita, Kans.) 
Students and graduates in speech correction in the 
United States. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 
13, 267.—22 persons graduated in June, 1948, fully 
qualified in speech correction from all of the quali- 
hed training schools in the United States. This is 
the total source of supply of individuals able to 
organize and develop and work in speech clinics on 
their own cognizance.—M. F. Palmer. 


3312. Peacher, William G. Disorders of articu- 
lation due to gunshot wounds of the head and neck 
in World War Il. In Froeschels, E., Twentieth cen- 
tury speech and voice corrections, (see 23: 3298), 
236-248.— Depending on differences in anatomical, 
semeilogical and etiological factors disorders of 
articulation are divisable into various sub-groups. 
Methods of examination and therapy procedures 
applicable to various types of articulation disorders 
are presented. 20 references.—J. Matthews. 


3313. Robbins, Samuel D. (Emerson Coll., 
Boston, Mass.) Dyslalia. In Froeschels, E., Twen- 
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tieth century speech and voice correction, (see 23: 
3298), 118-141.—Causes of dyslalia (functional 
defects of articulation) are discussed. Before ther- 
apy is begun the following tests should be ad- 
ministered: intelligence, articulation, auditory mem- 
ory span, speech sound discrimination, mental 
imagery type, audiogram, personality, and motor 
coordination. Therapies are described for dyslalias 
of sensory origin, paralalia, lambdacism, rhotacism, 
asapholalia, atelolalia, barbaralalia, bradylalia, di- 
alectolalia, embololalia, ideolalia, leipolalia, meta- 
lalia, pedolalia, rhinolalia, tachylalia, and sigmatism. 
12 references.—J. Matthews. 

3314. Roe, Vivian. (Fort Wayne Public Schs., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.) Follow-up in the correction of 
functional articulatory disorders. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1948, 13, 332-336.—Aid should be sought 
from everyone in the person’s environment who can 
contribute to the improvement of a functional 
articulatory disorder.—M. F. Palmer. 


3315. Rose, Robert H. A physician’s account of 
his own aphasia. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 
13, 294-305.—A series of letters written to the 
Editor of the Journal of Speech Disorders by a 
physician with aphasia together with a description 
of his problem as he states it. He refers constantly 
to the idea of learning to talk by memorizing. Dr. 
Rose was admitted to the Neurological Institute in 
September 1943 with a diagnosis of “thrombosis of 
the left middle cerebral artery.” He was at that 
time 67 years 8 months of age. The material is 
validated by Theodore B. Russell, M.D.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

3316. Schorr, Eugene. Cleft palate. In Froe- 
schels, E., Twentieth century speech and voice cor- 
rection, (see 23: 3298), 166-179.—The embryology 
of the face up to the ninth week of fetal life is dis- 
cussed together with a consideration of the anatomy 
and physiology of the oral cavity and the velar- 
pharyngeal closure. The author believes the cause 
of cleft palate is inherited through recessive genes. 
Early surgical repair (before second year) is sug- 
gested. Numerous operative techniques including 
Hudson-Rose, Pichler, Lane, Brophy, and Dorrance 
are described and illustrated by 11 line drawings. 
The author believes that cleft palate does not as a 
rule lend itself to orthodontic treatment. 16 refer- 
ences.—J. Matthews. 

3317. Sheehan, Vivian M. Techniques in the 
management of aphasics. J. Speech Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1948, 13, 241-246.—Report of a case with a 
general description of clinical management of 
aphasia. The author reaches the following con- 
clusions: (1) that the aphasic can learn without the 
use of fatiguing drills; (2) must work towards 
specific and well-defined goals; (3) must realize he 
cannot reach perfection or normal speech; (4) 
clinician must differentiate between the severity of 
the aphasia and the severity of the handicap; (5) 
definite phrases should be taught which should be 
used automatically, and (6) every effort should be 
made to reduce and simplify the task. The aphasic 
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should not be handled in any way which promotes 
competition between different cases nor should any 
clinician ever put the responsibility on the aphasic 
for recovery.—M. F. Palmer. 


3318. Strother, Charles R. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Voice training after ectomy. In Froeschels, 
E., Twentieth century speech and voice correction, (see 
23: 3298), 302-312.—The “buzzer” and “reed” 

of artificial larynx are described and evaluated. 
the 3 types of pseudo-voice (fistula from trachea 
into pharynx, buccal whisper, and esophageal voice) 
esophageal is the most commonly ual In learning 
esophageal speech the attitude of the patient is 
very important. Proper psychological management 
is imperative—prior to surgery if possible. Speech 
training where possible should begin pre-operatively. 
Procedures for teaching air swallowing and esopha- 
~ voice are described. 12 references.—J. Mat- 
thews. 


3319. Vié, Martha. Le begaiement. (Stammer- 
ing). Arch. int. Neurol., 1948, 67, 116-122, 145- 
149.—Stammering is not a simple defect but rather 
a complex affection. It is important to differentiate 
stammering from stuttering. In the pathological 
evolution of stammering 3 distinct stages are gone 
through: (1) the clonic form or repetition of sylla- 
bles; ie 2) the tonic form in which the subject believes 
himself obliged to drive or aid himself with useless 
movements; (3) stammering with tics and associ- 
ated movements. The neurosis begins with the 
second or tonic stage. The culmination in the third 
stage is a veritable motor, linguistic, and psychic 
helter-skelter. Reeducation takes two directions: 
one purely mechanical; the other taking more into 
account the personality of the subject.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


3320. Voelker, Charles H. (Washington Coil., 
Chestertown, Md.) Education of the speaking voice. 
In Froeschels, E., Twentieth century speech and voice 
correction, (see 23: 3298), 270-290.—The speaking 
voice is described from the point of view of physi- 
ology and biophysics. This description suggests the 
following therapy principles: (1) Much of the voice 
quality “is produced by the aerodynamics at the 
glottis.” (2) When there is a minimum of inter- 
ference with the mechanical action of the glottal 
musculature clearer speech and a more efficient 
acoustic generator results. (3) Most glottal energy 
created is wasted. Extreme wastage produces dys- 
phonias. It is possible to integrate the supraglottal 
areas so as to produce “maximum coupling and trans- 
women of glottal energy to the ambient atmospheric 

one of the therapy procedures “involves 
aenean or is directed to procure relaxation.” 
38 references.—J. Matthews. 


3321. Welsh, Alice M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
is.) Ad of the clinic at the 
eapolis Veterans Hospital. J. Speech Hearing 
Disorders, 1948, 13, 372-375.—Inasmuch as the 
neuropathologies of aphasic, Parkinson, or multiple 
sclerotic character constitute a relatively new field 
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to speech pathologists, the veterans hospital affords 
a rich opportunity to study and treat a large num- 
ber of cases.— M. F. Palmer. 


3322. Wood, Kenneth Scott. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
The parent’s role in the clinical pr . Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 209-210.—The speech 
clinician must bring about a revision of the parents’ 
attitudes toward the cause of the child's speech 
defect. Parental frame-of-reference must be broken 
down and co-operation in discovering and alleviating 
family problems must be brought about. Parents 
should have a program of self-analysis gathered by 
reading especially assigned texts in this area. Par- 
ents should be required to report on clinical success 
at home.—M. F. Palmer. 


[See also abstracts 3184, 3407. ] 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


3323. Arieff, Alex J. (Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, Il.) Offenses and their psychiatric 
implications of municipal court cases. Quart. Bull. 
Nthwest. Univ., med. Sch., 1948, 22, 139-144.—The 
author’s experience in the Psychiatric Institute of 
the Municipal Court of Chicago convinces him that 
in the majority of the diverse everyday civil offenses 
iurk psychiatric implications. The civil offenses 
having the greatest frequency are in their order: 
alcoholism per se, fighting, soliciting (prostitution), 
petty larceny, assault and battery, creating a dis- 
turbance, shoplifting, burglary, threatening or at- 
tempting suicide, odd behavior such as trying to 
direct traffic. Chronic alcoholism with or without 
deterioration, feeblemindedness, schizophrenia, man- 
ic-depressive psychosis, constitutional psychopathic 
personality, dementia either paralytica or senile, 
epilepsy in that order are found behind such be- 
havior disturbances. The patient, if properly 
supervised, may be better treated psychiatrically 
than punitively. Legislation to hospitalize offenders 
afflicted with chronic alcoholism and psychopathic 
personality for study and treatment would go a long 
way towards the protection of society.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3324. Baesen, Henry V., Chung, Chia-Mou, & 
Yang, Chen-Ya. (Washington State Coll., Pullman.) 
A lie-detector iment. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1948, 39, 532-537.—The purpose of this lie-detector 
experiment was to attempt to determine between 
actual guilt and the possession of guilty knowledge. 
A mock crime of theft was devised involving a per- 
petrator and an observer of the act. A total of 200 
sets of test questions were administered to 50 pairs 
of subjects resulting in 86% correct interpretation. 
Further results and the conclusions reached are 
discussed.—V. M. Stark. 


3325. Baley, Stefan. Zagadnienie walki z prze- 
ste na tle wspéiczesnych 
w Stanach Zjednoczonych Ameryki 


Péinocnej. (The problem of juvenile delinquency 
according to contemporary experiences in U.S.A.) 
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Warsaw: Nasza Ksiegarnia, 1948. 63 p.—After a 
short description of the relation between the world 
of the criminals and the society, the author presents 
American research in criminality, especially juvenile 
delinquency. He describes the activity of William 
Healy at the Judge Baker Guidance Center in 
Boston. The influence of social-economical factors 
on juvenile delinquency (Clifford R. Shaw, F. M. 
Trasher, E. R. Mowrer, and others) are reported. 
Next he gives means of fighting against juvenile 
delinquency used in U.S.A. and analyzes the impor- 
tance of individual and group psychotherapy in the 
struggle against criminality.—S. Blachowsks 

3326. Chappell, Richard A. What did the war 
services develop in correction techniques? In 
Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, 1947, (see 23: 3038), 361- 
368.—Among the techniques employed were: ‘“‘(1) 
the social case study, which served as a basis for 
individualized treatment; (2) education and train- 
ing . . . for those who had not completed the 
fourth grade . . . and training in naval trades; (3) 
military drill, and recreation, including competitive 
sports and swimming; (4) individual counseling and 
group therapy; (5) employment at useful work in 
industries—manufacturing, repairing, or salvaging 
goods for the Navy's use; and (6) selection for 
restoration to duty or for clemency by an institu- 
tional board.” A case history depicts the prosecu- 
tion, treatment, and rehabilitation of a Navy 
offender. “About 75 percent of the Navy's general 
court-martial offenders and 50 percent of the Army’s 
were restored to duty in the services. Those who 
were rejected for restoration to duty underwent 
training while in confinement which in most instances 
better prepared them for adjustment in a competitive 
after their release to civilian life.”"—J. C. 


society 
Franklin. 

3327. De Greeff, Etienne. Introduction a la 
crminologie. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 


1948. 414 p. Fr. 1000.—The second and enlarged 
edition of the standard text first published in 1937. 
It discusses correlations and rhythms of criminality, 
the delinquent and his milieu, his anatomical and 
physiological personality, statistics as to age, sex, 
race, education, physique, and psychological traits. 
the book further discusses onecrime, namely homicide 
under various headings: murder in order to facilitate 
burglary, the bandit operating with and without ac- 
complices, assassination, patricide, political murders, 
and crimes passionels. There are also chapters on 
pathologic murderers and infanticide.—J. H. Bunsel. 

3328. Felix, R. H. (U.S. Public Health Service, 
Bethesda, Md.) The responsibility of the commun- 
ity for juvenile delinquency. In Proc. Nat. Conf. 
Soc. Wk, 1947, (see 23: 3038), 377-383.—“‘Juvenile 
Delinquency is a legal label” which when we pin it 
upon “the behavior manifestations of children who 
try to find satisfaction for their inner needs in 
ways which are socially unacceptable” tells us 
nothing about the personality of the individual nor 
the causes of his behavior. Regarding and treating 
delinquency as an isolated phenomenon does not 
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enable us to either understand or cope with that 
behavior. The total community must participate 
_ doing something about the problem, first by 

ecognisin that the delinquent is an unhappy child 
requiring th emotional reeducation and + se 

1 being, then by moving against the cultural well 
springs of delinquency: “(1) inadequate medical 
and welfare services; (2) poor housing; (3) vicious 
neighborhoods; (4) unemployment; (5) economic 
insecurity; (6) substandard wages; and (7) the 
many other hinderances to sound, healthy living.” 
—J. C. Franklin. 

3329. Fox, Vernon. (Cassidy Lake Tech. Sch., 
Chelsea, Mich.) Classification in a minimum secur- 

institution. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1948, 39, 
471-479.—The system of classification at a small- 
sized, minimum security institution is described. 
The 2 groups in the school are the first-offenders and 
the wayward minors. Segregation in procedure is 
maintained. The 4 areas in which the classification 
committee functions include: (1) the development 
of the initial program, (2) progress interviews and 
reclassification, (3) behavior problems, and (4) 
consideration for parole. The effect of the use of 
this type of system has been to develop a unity of 
purpose and policy among the personnel, the number 
of run-aways have been reduced, and morale has 
been elevated.— V. M. Stark. | 

3330. Haynes, F. E. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.) The 
sociological study of the prison community. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1948, 39, 432-440.—The 
technique of the participant observer i is now used in 
the study of prison conditions. The work of several 
men in the field who contributed to the establish- 
ment of this new method is discussed. Illustrations 
and conclusions are given with special mention of 
the effects of prisonization.— V. M. Stark. 

3331. Kuhn, Roland. Mordversuch eines de- 
pressiven Fetischisten und Sodomisten an einer 
Dirne. (A murder-attempt on a prostitute by a 
depressive fetichist and sodomist.) Mschr. Psy- 
chiat. Neurol., 1948, 116, 66-124.—An existential 
analysis is given of a 21-year old youth by name 
Rudolf, adjudged irresponsible (schizoid, hysterical 
psychopath) in connection with the shooting of a 
prostitute after sexual relations with her. Upon his 
arrest he confessed 3 reasons for the crime: (1) that 
she made her money too easily; (2) that he wanted 
to appear as hero in daring to lead war against 
prostitution; (3) the he wanted to remove himself 
from the temptations of the world and to live on in 
the seclusion of the prison-cell.— F. C. Sumner. 

3332. Millan, Alfonso. El narcoanflisis en el 
derecho pees 23 (Narcoanalysis in lawful 
penal riminalia, Méx., 1948, 14, 440- 
456. kee all citing literature on penal law and penal 
reform with particular reference to Mexico, the 
author traces the origin of narco-analysis first with 
4 case studies. The second part of the article, 
entitled medico-legal considerations contains one 
more case study and leads to the following conclu- 
sions: (1) Narco-analysis is fundamentally a cura- 
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tive process which can be considered innocuous, 
inoffensive and easy to manipulate. (2) Narco- 
analysis proceeds to explore the personality particu- 
larly of the unconscious. (3) In cases in which the 
unconscious has been forced out, one cannot pretend 
that declarations so obtained have legal value. (4) 
In cases of feeble-mindedness narco-analysis can be 
recommended from a medico-legal viewpoint. (5) 
Narco-analysis cannot be considered punishment, 
nor dangerous or painful; however, it asks for intel- 
ligent use if it is to countribute to recognition of and 
insight into criminals. (6) Frequent practice of 
narco-analysis will lead to better understanding of 
the criminal mind and consequently, it is important 
for both the legal process as well as psychology.— 
J. H. Bunsel. 

3333. Mitscherlich, A. Aktuelles zum Problem 
der Verw . (Factors in problems of de- 
linquency.) Psyche, 1947, 1, 103-188.—Avoidance 
of punishment is the first condition for influencing 
delinquents. Adolescents go astray only because 
their need for love and tenderness is not fulfilled. 
Delinquent behavior is used as a method of attract- 
ing attention of the parent, guardian or teacher to 
the delinquent. Demands for such attention reach 
a point where constant punishment is necessary. 
Such a youth has never encountered the concept of 
benevolent authority. Therefore he cannot lose his 
primitive search for pleasure. Training in a de- 
linquent institution must patiently take as its point 
of departure the point to which his regression has 
led the delinquent.—P. L. Krieger. 

3334. Nutt, Alice Scott, & Gane, E. Marguerite. 
(Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C.) The 
r bility of juvenile court and public agency in 
child welfare. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, 1947, 
(see 23: 3038), 311-323.—Nutt outlines briefly the 
sprawling development of uncoordinated court and 
social agency relationships in which the courts have 
acquired casework services and social agencies have 
moved into quasi-judicial functions. She believes 
that much misunderstanding and inefficiency can be 
reduced by definition of the proper functions of each. 
Responsibility of the court is “to review objectively 
and impartially situations involving custody and 
controversy and to safeguard equally the rights of 
the community, the agency, and the individual.” 
The agency, on the other hand, should “render 
specialized and professional service in its field and 
make this service available to the court as one of the 
resources of the community.” In the discussion 
which follows, Gane does not agree that probation 
and detention should be turned over by the court to 
the social agency and, further, believes that ‘‘au- 
thority is a part of protective case work and not 
separate from it.” Moreover, “court action when 
necessary is a part of the case work process and not 
a substitute for it.”"—J. C. Franklin. 

3335. Plottke, Paul. First memories of “normal” 
and of “delinquent” girls. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 
1949, 7, 15—20.—A comparison is made between the 
early recollections of 50 girls about 14 years old 
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attending a normal day school and those of an equal 
number of “delinquent” girls between 15 and 19 
years, retained in a Catholic reeducational in- 
stitution. Recollections of the latter group seem to 
be lengthier, more pessimistic, less emotional, in- 
volve more punishment, “indicate richer (if not 
more harmonious) social relations,’’ occur later in 
childhood and reveal more awareness of being 
abused through parental deception.—A. R. Howard. 

3336. Salvagno Campos, Carlos. El tratamiento 
penal de los llamados semi-r bles. Legal 
treatment of partly responsibles.) Criminalia, 
Méx., 1948, 14, 460-481.—The subtitle of this 
article poses the question of the diminished im- 
putability of psychopaths. The author first poses the 
terminological question and continues by probing 
whether or not the diminished responsibility can be 
legally and medically established. In his conclus- 
ions he asks for a formula which would foresee ir- 
responsibility and permit to forego punishment in 
cases of psychopathy; however, the degree of public 
danger would have to be established. For that 
reason he suggests curative treatment, preferably 
in rural or suburban institutions. Such treatment 
must be specialized and individualized and it must 
be pedagogic as well as corrective and psycho- 
technical as well medical and judicial. 44-item 
bibliography.—J. H. Bunzel. 

3337. Scudder, Kenyon J. (Calif. Institution 
for Men, Chino.) Diagnosis and treatment of the 
adult offender. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. Wk, 1947, 
(see 23: 3038), 369-376.—The author forcefully 
reminds us that “seldom does society realize that, 
whether we like it or not, 98 per cent of those we 
send to prison will someday return to the com- 
munities from whence they came.” When in- 
carceration is for punishment of offense and the 
offender treated accordingly, prognosis for rehabili- 
tation is at its worst and subsequent cost and loss to 
the public at its highest. California’s experiments 
in the treatment of the adult offender therapeuti- 
cally which features individual treatment, vocational 
training, less close custody, increased use of release 
guidance, and increased rate of parole under ade- 
quate and professional supervision are briefly dis- 
cussed. The author argues that “‘no man should be 
sent to prison except as a last resort” and enveighs 
against imprisonment as all too commonly a soci- 
ally and individually destructive first resort. By 
and large our prisons regrettably resemble “barred 
and turretted zoos for humans’”’ more than legitimate 
agencies for rehabilitation and training of offenders 
for resumption of normal civilian life—J. C. 
Franklin. 

3338. Stark, Herman G. (Youth Authority, San 
Francisco, Calif.) Prevention and control of de- 
linquency in California. In Proc. Nat. Conf. Soc. 
Wk, 1947, (see 23: 3038), 384-390.—With the belief 
that “‘the focus of a prevention program must be in 
the community and under local auspices and ad- 
ministration,” the California Youth Authority with 
a broad base of volunteer, professional, and govern- 
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mental agency interest and support, has drawn with 
conspicuous success on community resources and 
mobilized them to handle all phases of the juvenile 
delinquency problem. The objectives and working 
arrangements of this California model plan are de- 
scribed.—J. C. Franklin. 

3339. Tarjan, George. (Pacific Colony State 
Hosp., Spadra, Calif.) The psychopathic delin- 
quent and the custodian: discussion on therapeutic 
attitudes. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53, 477-485.— 
The problems of the psychopathic delinquent are 
discussed as well as his personality difficulties. The 
importance of selecting the proper type of custodians 
for this type of patient is stressed. The custodian 
must have a personality that is stable enough to 
open a new vista to the psychopath. It takes more 
than the average man to withstand the irritations 
and the hostility of the psychopath. With good 
custodians a plan of actual therapeutic approach 
can be made. The psychopathic delinquent must be 
treated on his own level. The therapeutic approach 
must begin in a language that he is able to appreci- 
ate.—V. M. Staudt. 

3340. Zulliger, Hans. Wie steuern wir der zuneh- 
menden Jugend-Verwahrlosung? (How are we con- 
trolling the increasing juvenile delinquency?) Ge- 
sundh. u. Wohlf., 1948, 28, 353-369.—Prodigious 
increase in juvenile delinquency and criminality in 
the past few years is commonly attributed to the 
war in which other laws than in peace hold good. 
The author sees in war such as the recent one and in 
the heightened industrialization of life the conditions 
which make for disorganization of the family and 
its repercussions on the character development of 
the child. The father away from home, the mother 
either overladen with household cares or else herself 
away from home in factories, the child is more and 
more being deprived of those loving parental in- 
fluences which make basically for good character 
development. To remedy the situation at least the 
mother must stay in the home and bring to bear 
her loving influence for good upon the children. 
Moreover, the parents must set living examples of 
respectable, wellbred human beings before the 
children; must incite the young ones at every op- 
portunity to make independent conscience-deci- 
sions; must utilize every opportunity to promote 
the independence, self-responsibility and good judg- 
ment of the child; must retain the unconditioned 
confidence of the children as the basis for conscience- 
development. The father’s task here is to win 
obedience of the child not through threats, punish- 
ment but through kindness, praise, and companion- 
ship.— F. C. Sumner. 


PsYCHOSES 


3341. Baeyer, von W., & Grobe, W. Psycho- 
pathologische Erfahrungen mit der Elektrokrampf- 
methode. (Experience with shock therapy in psy- 
chopathology.) Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1947, 
179, 163-233.—Certain personality changes in the 
subjects used in the experiments appeared to be 
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similar to those found among persons suffering from 
organic brain-damage: they showed signs of eu- 
phoria, increase as well as decrease of impulsivity, 
a lessening of psychological productivity and an 
inability to fully accept and integrate their inner 
psychic experiences. Following shock there tends 
to be a lessening of output of experiences which is 
difficult to understand; similarly the influence of 
shock in creating disturbances in the thinking 
process is not clear.—P. L. Krieger. 

3342. Bilikiewicz, Tadeusz. Etioepigenetism or 
hierarchical epigenesis of etiological layers in psychi- 
atry. Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1948, 115, 91-102.— 
The author illustrates, particularly with schizo- 
phrenia, alcoholism, and neurosyphilis, his theory 
of the 3 hierarchical layers in etiology of psychoses: 
(1) the hereditary, constitutional layer (the gene- 
predisposition); (2) the specific-organic process 
layer; (3) the “‘oneirophrenic” layer which is most 
subject to therapeutic influence. This epigenetic 
theory of etiological layers has been given serious 
study, especially in connection with modern shock 
therapy at the Psychiatric Clinic in Danzig. Before 
formulating a new classification system of psychic 
diseases the author thinks that one should take the 
theory of etioepigenetism into consideration.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3343. Byrnes, Victor A., & Shier, Julius M. 
(Randolph Field, Tex.) A case of self-mutilation 
involving both eyes. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 32, 
268—269.—A case history is presented of a psychotic 
patient who made repeated efforts to remove his 
eyes.—D. Shaad. 

3344. Coheen, Jack. Follow-up studies of pa- 
tients with pre-frontal lobe lobotomy. Jilinois med. 
J., 1948, 94, 366-368.—The post-operative histories 
of 11 cases who were considered to have made good 
improvement, from a total of 52 lobotomies, are 
reviewed. The author emphasizes the importance 
of a time factor in the readjustment of these patients 
to their usual social situations. In general the post- 
operative course shows an immediate improvement 
which continued for an average period of 1.5 years, 
after which the patients slowly but definitely emerged 
from their retardation and entered a new phase of 
progress that continues in many cases at the present 
time. A continued program of rehabilitation in a 
favorable and interested environment was an im- 
portant factor aiding in the patients’ readjustment. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


3345. Gray, William. (1/66 Thorndike St., Brook- 
line, Mass.) Group psychotherapy in a state hospital. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 1 485-495.—“‘(1) Ob- 
servations on 30 State hospital patients studied 
through a series of 18 group psychotherapy sessions 
are reported. (2) Although oe psychotherapy 
was considered to have played an auxiliary role in 
producing improvement in the majority of patients, 
in no case was it felt to have been the most im- 

rtant cause of improvement. (3) The main 

nefit from group psychotherapy in the State 
hospital setting would seem to result from its 
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socializing influence. (4) Moderate or slight verbal 
activity of the individual patients within the group 
is associated with the highest rate of improvement. 
(5) A sedative effect on selected disturbed patients 
was noted. (6) The group psychotherapy class is 
of value as an aid in diagnosis, evaluation and 
teaching. (7) Group functioning is promoted by 
the presence of 2 active, aggressive patients in a 
class of 10."— N. H. Pronko. 

3346. Luria, L. R., & Rozinskii, TU. B. Dinamika 
katatonicheskikh sostoianii pri prefrontalnoi leiko- 
tomii. (The dynamics of catatonic conditions in 
prefrontal leukotomy.) Nevropatal. i Psikhiatr., 
1948, 17(5), (63-67.—Other types of therapy 
such as insulin were tried on the patients before 
surgical intervention was attempted. Despite the 
severity of the disease, 14 of 34 patients were restored 
to useful work, 11 were sufficiently improved to be 
moved to quiet sections. There were no beneficial 
results in the case of schizophrenic patients with 
head traumas, and those in a catatonic paranoic 
condition.—R. A. Bauer. 

3347. Perelman, A. A. Osobennosti shizofrenii 
voenogo vremeni. (Characteristics of wartime 
schizophrenia.) Nevropatal. i Psikhiatr., 1948, 
17(5), 58-60.—Foreign literature tends to dispute 
the importance of exogenous and psychogenic 
factors in schizophrenia. There is a tendency to 
regard them as provoking factors which operate 
within the framework of the endogenous process. 
However, there is considerable evidence that schizo- 
phrenia is polygenetic. Data from the Tomskii 
Psychiatric Hospital show a marked rise in the per- 
centage of schizophrenic patients admitted during 
the war years. There are a number of complicating 
elements in these statistics, and greater reliance is 
placed on the changed clinical picture during this 
period. (1) The course of the schizophrenic process 
was worse. Symptoms of defectiveness appeared 
much sooner. (2) There was a more rapid onset 
of schizophrenic symptoms per se. (3) Atypical 
clinical pictures were more frequent than in peace 
time. (4) Conditions of bombing and evacuation 
shortened the period of remission. (5) Along with 
other authors, we found the percentage of spontane- 
ous remissions to be less in wartime. Therefore, an 
analysis of our material indicates that the unfavour- 
able conditions of wartime, connected with a series 
of exogenous factors produced certain changes in the 
clinical picture and in the course of the schizo- 
phrenic process. These characteristics, obviously, 
are due to changes in the reactivity of the organism 
under the influence of exogenous, endogenous, and 
psychogenic factors.—R. A. Bauer. 

3348. Wittman, Ph Sheldon, William H., & 
Katz, Charles J. A study of the relationship be- 
tween constitutional variations and fundamental 
psychotic behavior reactions. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1948, 108, 470-476.—Independent somatotype tem- 
perament and statistical study was made of 167 
patients at the Elgin State Hospital. Correlation of 
temperament ratings by Sheldon and somatotypes 
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and diagnostic evaluations of the patient show that 
while the two former do not alone make the diag- 
nosis, ‘‘these constitutional and temperamental 
evaluations are of most value if used in conjunction 
with other diagnostic evaluations.”— N. H. Pronko. 


[See also abstracts 3214, 3266. ] 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


3349. Crider, Blake. (Fenn Coll., Cleveland, O.) 
Phobias: their nature and treatment. J. Psychol., 
1949, 27, 217-229.—This review tries to define 
phobias, and to synthesize the conflicting theories 
regarding their origin and treatment. The final 
definition is ‘“‘a phobia is a fear which occurs in 
situations that would not ordinarily provoke a fear. 
The origin of the fear has been forgotten.’’ Two 
groups of theories appear: conditioning, based on 
single experiences; and dynamic, which regard them 
as mechanisms serving some purpose but which do 
not have their origin in experience. Fear, anxiety, 
guilt and repression are discussed, all with relation 
to phobias. The author, from clinical experience, 
says that only rarely are cases explicable by specific 
traumatic episodes. Hence simple conditioning 
theory is useful only that rarely. With dynamic 
causes the basic conflict must be solved, and the 
manifest fears are given little attention. 36 refer- 
ences. —R. W. Husband. 

3350. Heuser, Keith. [et al.] Psychiatric case 
conference. Case O.P.D. No. 14260, Colorado Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, University of Colorado School 
of Medicine and Hospitals, Denver, Colorado, June 
10, 1948. Amer. Practit., 1948, 3, 154-157.—A case 
of successful psychiatric management of a phobic 
reaction. The patient’s phobia of breaking glass was 
found in the course of a number of interviews to 
stem from her sexual anxiety, her fear of hetero- 
sexual experience with her husband lest she be 
damaged or destroyed. Reeducation and referral 
for contraceptive information cleared up the phobia 
and made for happy marital relations.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3351. Korson, Selig M. (Grafton State Hosp., N. 
Grafton, Mass.) The successful treatment of an 
obsessive compulsive neurosis with narcosynthesis 
followed by daily electro-shocks. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1949, 109, 37-41.—A patient with a severe 
compulsive obsessional neurosis was hospitalized 
for 5 years, during which no therapy succeeded until 
narcosynthesis was instituted in the sixth year. A 
course of treatment involving 100 hours of narco- 
synthesis with sodium amytal, given intravenously 
at each session and followed by 13 daily electro- 
shocks effected recovery. Psychoanalysis is believed 
to be the treatment of choice for the obsessive-com- 
pulsive syndrome.— N. H. Pronko. 

3352. Mowrer, O. H. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) theory and the neurotic dox. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 571-610.—The 
neurotic paradox lies in the fact that human be- 
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havior is sometimes indefinitely perpetuated despite 
the fact that it is seriously self-defeating. In 
western culture Freud was the first man to attempt 
to resolve this paradox in a completely naturalistic 
manner. Against the difficulties in Freud's and 
other’s formulations, the author has posited the 
view that neurosis is not a learning excess but a 
learning deficit. The neurotic is an underdone 
human being, in some respects not unlike the 
criminal. Through problem solving learning, or the 
pleasure principle, he has learned how to keep from 
learning in the sense of being conditioned emotion- 
ally and attitudinally. In therapy there must be 
an unlearning of the skills and strategies by which 
conditioning has been warded off. The way is then 
open for the more basic emotional learning and 
acceptance of the teachings and values of society, 
41 references.—R. E. Perl. 

3353. Stekel, Wilhelm. Compulsion and doubt. 
New York: Liveright, 1949. 2 v. 323 p. & 645 p. 
$7.50.—In a 31-page preface by E. A. Gutheil, the 
translator, an outline of Stekel’s viewpoint is pre- 
sented. Chapter I of the book itself gives a general 
description of compulsions. Subsequent chapters 
cover problems of compulsion in respect to their 
bases and therapy, and in relation to obsession, 
crime, doubt, physical disease, and so on. The 
omnipotence of thought, homosexuality and patri- 
cide, secretiveness, a central idea, flight from the 
ego, asociality and perfectionism are common char- 
acteristics of the compulsive. The difficulty of a 
differential diagnosis between neuroses and psychoses 
is considered especially in relation to schizophrenia. 
Analytic notes on Ibsen's “Peer Gynt’’ are intended 
to throw light on this drama.—- N. H. Pronko. 

3354. Sweetland, Anders. (Florida State U., 
Tallahassee.) Hypnotic neuroses: hypochondriasis 
and depression. /. gen. Psychol., 1948, 39, 91-105. 
—According to Koch's postulates, in order to 
establish an agent as a cause of disease it must be 
possible to produce such a disease by laboratory 
methods. The present experiment represents an 
attempt at establishing a laboratory neurosis 
through hypnosis as an illustration of Koch's 
postulate. 15 subjects (under self-hypnosis) were 
given instructions to react as if hypochondriacal and 
depressed. Minnesota Multiphasic scores on hypo- 
chondriasis rose. Depression scores also showed 
upward changes although these were not as satis- 
factory as the Hs. 20 references.—B. R. Bugelski. 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


3355. Bauer, Julius. (Coll. Medical Evangelists, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Appetite and overea in 
their relation to obesity. Amer. J. digest. Dis., 1947, 
14, 397-400.—The author is sceptical of a psychologi- 
cal explanation of obesity save in cases of temporary 
overweight. Rather he sees 2 types of primary 
tendency to overweight: (1) symptomatic obesity 
in which causal factors are (a) endocrine, and (b) 
cerebral (hypothalamic); (2) constitutional obesity 
in which heredity is the etiologic factor. “Appetite, 
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not as the general feeling, as a psychologic category, 
but appetite of a bodily tissue, that is, as a biologic 
category” is what in a constitutional sense is the 
cause of obesity.— F. C. Sumner. 


3356. Benjamin, John D., Coleman, Jules V., & 


Hornbein, Ruth. (Nat. Jewish Hosp., Denver, 
Colo.) A study of ty in tuber- 
culosis. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 704-707. 


16 tubercular patients, 10 of whom had their 
first breakdown within a year after admission to the 
hospital, were studied over a year’s time by psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, and social workers. The 
group showed a high incidence of psychopathology. 
The only pre-tuberculous personality features com- 
mon to most of the subjects were dependency con- 
flicts or relatively uninhibited dependency strivings. 
Concerning the relationship of personality to the 
course of the disease, inhibited hostility seemed to 
exert an unfavorable influence while the capacity to 
express conscious hostility had a favorable influ- 
ence.—R. E. Perl. 

3357. Doll, Richard, & Jones, F. Avery. En- 
vironmental factors in the etiology of peptic ulcer. 
Practitioner, 1948, 162, 44-50.—‘Peptic ulcer re- 
mains an unsolved problem but the pieces of the 
jigsaw are gradually being found, and further study 
of environmental and psychological factors should 
bring others to light.’’ Discussed here are occupa- 
tional factors, food factors, and psychosomatic 
factors.— F. C. Sumner. 

3358. Fréour, Paul. Essai sur la valeur de 
certains facteurs psychologiques dans le pronostic 
de la tuberculose. (An essay on the value of certain 
psychological factors in the prognosis of tuberculosis.) 
J. Méd. Bordeaux, 1948, 125, 392-400.—The present 
paper discusses the question of psychic factors de- 
termining the prognosis of tuberculosis, to wit, con- 
fidence in oneself; confidence in the physician and 
medicine; confidence in Providence; intelligence 
making for a comprehension of the malady and its 
determinants; the spirit of sacrifice; acceptance of 
pain. Evidence is adduced of the effect of absence 
of these psychic factors upon unfavorable prognosis 
in schizoid, psychasthenic, melancholic, pessimistic 
constitutions as compared with the effect of the 
presence of such psychic factors upon favorable 
prognosis in optimistic temperaments. Secondly, 
the author attributes the favorable prognosis in the 
tubercular young to the presence of those psychic 
factors and the unfavorable prognosis in older 
persons to the increasing absence of such psychic 
factors.— F. C. Sumner. 

3359. Friedman, Arnold P. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Headache: a review of the literature. Amer. 
Practit., 1948, 3, 131-138.—Significant articles 
dealing with the subject of headache and appearing 
in the literature during the past decade are reviewed 
under the following captions: physiology and 
causative factors; posttraumatic headache; head- 
ache associated with systemic disease. The author 
concludes with mention of the emphasis placed dur- 
ing the last decade on psychological factors such as 
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anxiety, fear, depression, frustration in the produc- 
tion of somatic complaints including headache.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


3360. Gitelson, Maxwell. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) The role of anxiety in somatic dis- 
ease. Ann. intern. Med., 1948, 28, 289-297.—The 
structure and function of the anxiety mechanism; 
the developmental history of the anxiety reaction; 
illness and trauma as anxiety stimuli; clinical demon- 
stration of anxiety reaction to illness; illness anxiet 
and the doctor as magician; are the topics discu ‘ 
In the case of threat to the organism there occurs a 
somatic mobilization reaction to the danger, pre- 
paratory for coping with it and involving most 
perceptibly the heart, respiratory organs, skeletal 
musculature. Awareness of this somatic mobiliza- 
tion constitutes the unpleasant feeling of anxiety. 
Dangers to which the human being responds with 
anxiety tend to spread from those to the physical 
organism as in physical illness and trauma per se, 
to those to the personality such as loss of social 
esteem, etc. Three types of clinically demonstrable 
anxiety reaction to somatic illness are: (1) excessive 
regressive reactions; (2) repression of illness anxiety; 
(3) flight into health in a denial of anxiety. The 
prestige which the doctor as magician has always 
enjoyed stems from the relief promised from illness 
anxiety and from the dependency-feelings on one 
who is the embodiment of the nursing, protecting 
mother and of the controlling, regulating, rewarding 
and punishing father.—F. C. Sumner. 


3361. Jacobson, Edmund. (Laboratory for Clin- 
ical Physiology, Chicago, Ill.) Theory of essential 
hypertension in man. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
1948, 11, 49-50.—Apparently many cases of essential 
hypertension, even advan ones, can be arrested by 
progressive relaxation. In man, hypertensive dis- 
ease arises from the effort to get ahead. The cultural 
aspect of hypertension explains the failure of hor- 
mone or other medicatien to solve the basic problems. 
Hypertonia of the musculature of the arterioles is 
the main responsible agent although skeletal muscu- 
lature hypertension may be involved. Increased 
skeletal musculature contraction renders increased 
blood pressure functionally necessary and may in- 
crease renal arteriolar contraction.—J. Bucklew. 

3362. Jelliffe, Smith Ely. The ecological ciple 
in medicine. Psychoanal. Rev., 1948, 35, 367—388.— 
Reprinted from J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1937, 32, 
100-121 (see 11: 5705). 

3363. Kennedy, A. F. The problem of cho- 
genesis in non-articular rheumatism. um., 
Lond., 1948, 4, 204—-210.—Non-articular rheumatism 
may be due to one of four causes: (1) organic pathol- 
ogy which our present knowledge has failed to 
detect; (2) psychosomatic factors which may give 
rise to organic pathological lesions; (3) purely 
psychogenic, the disorder being only in the imagina- 
tion; (4) lowered threshold of peripheral pain 
stimulation. In recent years there has been an 
increasing trend to seek the explanation of this non- 
articular rheumatic syndrome on a psychogenic or 
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psychosomatic basis. Steps are given for screening 
psychogenic from other aspects of the causation of 
non-articular rheumatism and for appreciation of 
the interrelation of the various aspects of causation. 
— F. C. Sumner. 

3364. Lewis, Nolan D. C. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Psychosomatic principles and patterns in 
disorders of the special senses. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1948, 35, 411-439.—“‘As the mind represents the 
total activity of the organism it is accepted generally 
that one should expect to find emotional and some- 
times intellectual dysfunctions associated with 
structural and physiological alterations in the vari- 
ous organs of the y-” 3 cases of peripheral 
hyperalgesic neurosis are presented and discussed as 
to psychodynamics. When analyzed down to funda- 
mentals ego psychology and psychosomatic medicine 
differ only semantically. 16 references.—D. Prager. 


3365. Lidz, Theodore, & Whitehorn, John C. 
Psychiatric problems in a thyroid clinic. J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1949, 139, 698-701.—‘‘An attempt is 
made to describe briefly the reorganization of a 
thyroid clinic to cope with the emotionai difficulties 
which are encountered in most thyrotoxic patients 
and which seem to play an important role in the 
precipitation and course of the illness. Recognition 
of the importance of emotional problems in the 
causation of hyperthyroidism is an old story. This 
communication reports an attempt to take this 
knowledge from the theoretical realm and to make 
it serve in the practical management of patients, 
utilizing it in the attempt to restore the patients to 
useful satisfactory living rather than concentrating 
simply on the restoration of the metabolic rate to 
within normal limits.”—C. M. Louttit. 

3366. Peck, Robert E. Alopecia areata as a 
conversion symptom. J. med. Ass. Ga., 1948, 37, 
226.—4 cases of alopecia areata (falling out of 
patches of hair) are reported in which sudden and 
overwhelming fright and the onset of chronic 
anxiety were precipitating factors.— F. C. Sumner. 


3367. Ripley, Herbert S., Wolf, Stewart, & 
Wolff, Harold G. Treatment in a psychosomatic 
clinic. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1948, 138, 949-951.— 
889 patients with bodily disturbances and emotional 
reactions occurring as part of responses to adverse 
life situations were treated in an out-patient clinic. 
Of this number 690 were followed for more than one 
year. Various types of psychotherapeutic procedures 
were used from reassurance and emotional support 
to fairly extensive deep analysis. It was considered 
that at least 20% showed definite and lasting im- 
provement, and symptomatic improvement was 
evident in over half the number. An average of only 
9 hours per patient was spent. The most important 
therapeutic force seemed to be the ability of the 
physician and the clinic to help the patient to rec- 
ognize and deal constructively with the problems.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

3368. Sieve, Benjamin F. Vitamins and hor- 
mones in nutrition. V: Emotional upset and trauma. 
Amer. J. digest. Dis., 1949, 16, 14-25.—Of 200 pa- 
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tients with nutritional disorders there were 65 in 
whom emotional upset and trauma were significant 
etiological factors. 6 cases representative of the 65 
have been selected for discussion and analysis. Evi- 
dence is adduced to the effect that emotional upset 
resulted in physiological changes leading to an im- 
paired nutritional status and that trauma affecting 
the emotional as well as the physical condition led to 
alternation in personality, physical activity and 
eating habits with nutritional upset as an ultimate 
outcome. Correction of emotional instability, 
recovery from trauma or alleviation of its sequelae, 
eradication of any existing focus of infection, plus 
complete substitution therapy with vitamins and 
hormones are essential to restoration of physiological 
balance.— F. C. Sumner. 

3369. Solomon, Alfred P. Low back pain: the 
psychosomatic viewpoint—a psychosomatic study on 
increased muscle tension of the voluntary muscula- 
ture as a factor in the production of low back pain 
and in the pathogenesis of atrophic and hypertrophic 
arthritis of the spine. IJndusir. Med., 1949, 18, 6-12. 
—33 patients (25 men and 8 women) complaining 
overlong of low back pain following industrial in- 
juries did not show organic findings and they could 
not be classified as malingerers. Psychiatric study 
of their cases by the author leads him to belief that 
their increased muscle tensions during convalescence 
from back injuries are related to several predisposing 
psychologic factors. In male patients were indi- 
viduals in whose personality was demonstrated 
inadequate or symptomatic ego defenses against un- 
conscious passive, submissive wishes, the psycho- 
somatic symptom of increased muscle tension ap- 
pearing when there was threatened failure of these 
defenses. In the women the increased muscle 
tension of the back is found related to the interrup- 
tion of masculine protest work adjustments in all 
but 2 cases.— F. C. Sumner. 

3370. Sorhegui, Roberto. Bosquejo de la medi- 
cina psicosomatica. (A sketch of psychosomatic 
medicine.) Rev. med. hondurefia, 1948, 8, 804-812. 
—Medicine in its origin was medical psychology. 
The socalled scientific advance of medicine up to 
and through the 19th century was identified with a 
non-psychological, materialistic viewpoint. In re- 
cent years psychology under title of psychosomatic 
medicine has regained a place in medicine but this 
time has supported itself upon solid terrain of 
physiology. The new psychosomatic medicine 
emerging from the insights of Freud, Pavlov and 
Cannon and claiming that the emotions play a de- 
termining role in many organic disturbances is 
briefly explained.— F. C. Sumner. 

3371. Szasz, Thomas S. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Psy- 
chiatric of vagotomy: a preliminary 
Ann. intern. Med., 1948, 28, 279-287.—In 16 cases 
of peptic ulcer the ulcers healed except in one case 
without recurrence after resection of the vagi. As 
to what happens to the patient in the way of the 
development of other symptoms and in the way of 
social adjustment, it is found that a little over one- 
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half (57%) have been definitely helped while 37% 
were found to be “status quo ante’”’ in sense of con- 
tinuing to have some type of difficulty. One patient 
became definitely worse psychologically. The chain 
of psychologic events in the pathogenesis of peptic 
ulcer appears to be as follows: (1) unconscious con- 
flict between dependence (being taken care of like 
an infant, i.e., receiving) and independence (taking 
care of others like an adult, i.e., giving); (2) frustra- 
tion of dependent needs; (3) regression to level of 
suckling with stomach continuously in state of 
preparation for receiving food (involving hypertonia 
of secretory and motor fibers of the vagi); (4) end 
result in morphological change in the upper gastro- 
intestinal tract: peptic ulcer.—F. C. Sumner. 

3372. Vinson, Porter P. (Medical Coll. Virginia, 
Richmond.) How frequently is nervousness the 
cause of difficulty in swallowing? Amer. Practit., 
1948, 3, 152-153.—The author contends without 
adducing statistics that nervous or emotional factors 
are seldom, if ever, the cause of obstruction to the 
passage of food through the esophagus, that this 
condition almost always denotes the presence of an 
organic lesion. A feeling of “a lump in the throat”’ 
or globus hystericus, is emotional in origin but this 
symptom is not associated with obstruction to pass- 
age of food from the mouth into the stomach. Dys- 
phagia is a significant symptom and, when present, 
demands careful examination of the esophagus.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

3373. Wolf, Stewart, Pfeiffer, John B., Ripley, 
Herbert S., Winter, Oliver S., & Wolff, Harold G. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) Hypertension 
as a reaction pattern to stress; summary of experi- 
mental data on variations in blood pressure and 
renal blood flow. Annals intern. Med., 1948, 29, 
1056-1076.—The personality, attitudes, and general 
behavior of 58 hypertensive subjects with consistent 
diastolic blood pressure of 100 or higher were com- 
pared to 42 non-hypertensive healthy individuals and 
150 subjects with vasomotor rhinitis and bronchial 
asthma, over a period from 1 to 3 years. Hyper- 
tensive subjects met the challenges of day-to-day 
problems with an attitude of restrained aggression 
and blood pressure elevation. Hypertension may 
represent an atavistic protective reaction of mobiliza- 
tion, invoked inappropriately by these subjects to 
deal with day-to-day stresses and threats arising 
out of problems of interpersonal relation. It be- 
comes harmful and leads to illness when this es- 
sentially emergency pattern is adopted as a way of 
life. —F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 3049, 3148. ] 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


3374. Allen, LL. M. M epilepsy. JN. Z. 
med. J., 1948, 47, 472 .—The present study is 
based on 50 cases of myoclonus epilepsy. From ob- 


servations on variations of potential in cerebral 
cortex, the author concludes “that functioning of the 
cerebral cortex is based upon the presence of both 
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positive and negative activity within it and closely 
related to each other; that normally a state of close 
and stable balance exists between them; that positive 
and sapere activity within the cerebral cortex are 
probably reciprocal functions; and that under 
certain conditions the stability of balance may be 
disturbed with the production of symptoms” as a 
result,— F. C. Sumner. 

3375. Baker, A.B. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
The central nervous in infectious diseases of 
childhood. Postgrad. Med., 1949, 5, 1-12.—The 
author believes that environmental factors alone do 
not explain many behavior disturbances observed in 
children. He suggests that cerebral complications 
of childhood infectious diseases may be basic to, or 
important factors in, the development of some be- 
havior abnormalities. In support of his thesis the 
author reviews cerebral complications, inchuding 
clinical features and pathology, of measles, rubella, 
chickenpox, smallpox, scarlet fever, rheumatic fever, 
and pertussis. While less than 0.5% of infectious 
diseases are accompanied by a recognizable form of 
encephalitis the hundreds of millions of people who 
have infectious diseases could readily result in a 
large number of tases of behavior difficulties in which 
the infection is the important factor. 51-item bibli- 
ography.—C. M. Louttit. 

3376. Bourrat, Louis, & Gonnet, Léon. Réfiex- 
ions sur la descendance des paralytiques généraux 
d’aprés les statistiques de la Clinique Neuropsy- 
chiatrique depuis 1934. (Reflections on the offspring 
of general paralytics according to the statistics of 
the Neuropsychiatric Clinic since 1934.) J. Méd. 
Lyon, 1948, 29, 833-839.—A study covering 15 years 
on the offspring of general paralytics treated at the 
Neuropsychiatric Clinic reveals as very rare heredi- 
tary syphilis, malignant and evolutive. Serological 
reactions have been entirely negative in 66% of the 
children with the majority of children in whom the 
Wassermann, the Kahn and the Meinicke have been 
found positive having contracted syphilis from their 
parents. Among the classic stigmata of heredo- 
syphilis only interstitial keratitis remains the most 
significant element. Before systematically incrim- 
inating syphilis, it is necessary to take into account 
other hereditary factors of heredo-dystrophies, e.g., 
alcoholism, neuropsychic defects, essentially pre- 
disposing to the volution of general paralysis. This 
is why systematic administration of an anti-syphilitic 
treatment does not give apparent results in children. 
It is noted that sterility reaches 29.5% in general 
paralytics.—F. C. Sumner. 

3377. Girard, P. F., Masson, R., Viallet, ——, & 
Devic, M. A _ des syndromes subjectifs des 
traumatismes ane. (In regard to the subjective 
syndromes of skull injuries.) J. Méd. Lyon, 1948, 
29, 743-750.—Three subjective syndromes in con- 
sequence of skull injury, —intracranial hypoten- 
sion, headache syndrome, post-traumatic psychas- 
thenic syndrome, are isolated and specific thera- 
—_ procedures are respectively indicated.— F. C. 

umner. 
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3378. Glazunov, I. S., Karmasheva, V. V., & 
Khvan, R. M. Klinicheskaia kharakteristika fapon- 
skovo entsefalita v stadii rekonvalestsentsii i 
ostatochnikh favlenii. (The clinical characteristics 
of Japanese encephalitits in the period of con- 
valescence, and phenomena which persist afterward.) 
Nevropatal. i Psikhiatr., 1948, 17(5), 16-21.—This 
is a report on 300 cases. The patients showed a 
marked effect in the condition of the nervous system 
in the period after drop in temperature. The 
majority remained unconscious for a period of several! 
days. On regaining consciousness they began to 
experience an improvement in muscle tonus, but 
were generally weak and suffered from loss of ap- 
petite. Functional damage to the motor and vege- 
tative systems may last months. In some instances 
patients developed post-infection psychoses. An 
autopsy on a patient who died from accidental 
causes 25 days after cessation of fever revealed 
evidence of cerebral hemorrhage and inflammatory 
phenomena.—R. A. Bauer. 


3379. Halpern, L. (Rothschild Hadassah U. 
Hosp., Jerusalem, Palestine.) Disturbance of der- 
matokinesthesis in cerebral and spinal diseases. 
J. nerv. ment Dis., 1949, 109, 1-8.—*‘In cerebral and 
spinal diseases impaired perception of direction in 
which the skin is ‘moved, can often be found. This 
disturbance of dermatokinesthesia is of symptoma- 
tologic significance and indicates always affected 
deep sensibility. Examination of dermatokines- 
thesia is of importance, being the only method to 
render possible segmental localization in spinal 
syndromes with only deep sensibility affected.” — 
N. H. Pronko. 


3380. Hartenberg, P. Le méchanisme de l’inhibi- 
tion épileptique. (The mechanism of epileptic in- 
hibition.) Arch. int. Neurol., 1948, 67, 39-46.— 
The author has been of the opinion ever since 1919 
that not the convulsions but rather the loss of 
consciousness (abolition of consciousness, of memory, 
of affectivity, of intellectual operations, of voluntary 
command) is characteristic symptom of epilepsy. 
In a word, epilepsy results essentiaily from the sus- 
pension of the inhibitory activities of the higher 
centers of the brain owing as one theory has it to 
cerebral anemia. The literature for and against the 
cerebral anemia theory is reviewed.— F. C. Sumner. 


3381. McKinney, John McDowell, Mitchell, Wen- 
dell, & Lisa, James R. Diplopia due to divergence 
insufficiency. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 507- 
510.—A case of diplopia is described and related to 
necropsical findings that showed a small deep lesion 
in the pons.— N. H. Pronko. 

3382. Myle, Gilbert, & Rogaert, Ludo van. Du 
tremblement essentiel non familial. (Non-familial 
essential tremor.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1948, 
115, 80-90.—Over against examples of familial, i.e., 
inherited tremor reported previously by the authors, 
histopathological data are here presented on a case of 
non-familial tremor. In this case the tremor, while 
not appearing in other members of family, is as- 
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sociated "with mental disturbances (paranoid de- 
mentia) exhibited in several members of the family. 
The lesions in this case involve, under the form of 


separations, the nucleus caudatus and the putamen, 
and under the form of serene. Ce external segment 
of the pallidum and the bulbar olives. A discrete 


rarefaction is observed at the level of Purkinje’s 
cells. The pallidum also presents cellular and 
fibrillar gliosis, moderate and diffuse.— F. C. Sumner. 


3383. Papez, James W. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y., & Smolen, Elwyn M. Self-inflicted pre- 
frontal lobotomy. J. serv. ment. Dis., 1948, 108, 
477-484.—A 63-year-old man attempted suicide by 
shooting himself in the right temple. Neurological 
findings were minimal. Chief defects concerned 
the higher functions and resembled after-effects of 
prefrontal lobotomy.— N. H. Pronko. 


3384. Rakhalskii, IU. E. EK voprosu o techenii 
iaponskogo entsefalita (psikhozi v podostroi stadii). 
(The course of Japanese encephalitis (psychoses in 
subacute stages)). Nevropatal. ¢ Psikhiair., 1948, 
17(S), 44-48.—Psychiatric investigation of Japanese 
encephalitis is especially pertinent because in many 
instances the disease passes through a stage in 
which psychiatric phenomena are in the foreground 
while somatic and neurological symptoms of infection 
are in the background. 12 cases of psychoses were 
observed. The psychotic condition set in the 
subclinical phase, 3-5 weeks after the fall in tem- 
perature. Characteristic of these psychoses are a 
lack of criticality, placidity, motor weakness. The 
appearance of “residual” dementia may occur sev- 
eral weeks after the passing of the acute stage. 
These residual disorders regress somewhat with 
time. There is no doubt that Japanese encephalitis 
does not cease with the passing of the acute stage. 
It varies in form and duration. The psychopatholog- 
ical disorder is ordinarily quite close to the syn- 
drome of progressive paralysis.—R. A. Bauer. 


385. Sladden, A. E. Spelling defects in cases of 
brain lesion. Advanc. Sct., 1948, 5, 136.—Spelling 
defects in 4 brain injured patients are analyzed and 
compared with those made by children and normal 
adults. 4 main classes of acquired spelling defect in 
brain-injured were indicated: disturbances in verbal 
formulation; in auditory or visual verbal discrimina- 
tion ; disorders of visual-spatial perception ; disorders 
of construction.— F. C. Sumner. 

epi- 


3386. Sokolov-Taiézhnii, N. L Vi 
demicheskogo entsefalita neiasoni v dro- 
gobichskoi oblasti. (An outbreak of epidemic en- 
cephalitis of unknown etiology in the Drogobich- 
skaia Oblast.) jNevropaial. i Psikhiair., 1948, 
17(S), 21-26.—This epidemic occurred in the summer 
and fall of 1946. The disease was unlike tick en- 
cephalitis but similar to Japanese encephalitis. 
Yet it was enough different from Japanese encephali- 
tis to raise the question of it being a distinct disease. 
—R. A. Bauer. 


(See also abstracts 3116, 3239, 3441. ] 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


3387. Abraham, Samuel V. The use of miotics 
in the treatment of convergent strabismus and an- 
isometropia; a preliminary report. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1949, 32, 233-240.—The use of miotics, 
exerting a peripheral effect on accommodation, 
showed a beneficial effect on cases of convergence 
excess; a preliminary report of cases is presented.— 
D. Shaad. 

3388. Beebe, Helen Hulick. (Easton Hosp., 
Easton, Pa.) Psychic deafness in children. In 
Froeschels, E., Twentieth century speech and voice 
correction, (see 23: 3298), 75-87.—Methods of test- 
ing the hearing of children are described. Psychic 
deafness has its inception in infancy as opposed to 
hysterical deafness which syndrome may appear 
in later life. A number of case histories are presented 
together with pros and cons of a diagnosis of psychic 
deafness. ‘‘Any theory about the cause of ‘psychic 
deafness in children’ must be hypothetical.” 7 
references.—J. Matthews. 


3389. Despons, Jean. La surid-mutité et son 
traitement a I’ tution Nationale des Sourdes- 
muettes de Bordeaux. (Deaf-mutism and its treat- 
ment at the National Institution for Deaf-Mutes at 
Bordeaux.) J. Méd. Bordeaux, 1948, 125, 401-404. 
—Here are discussed the causes of deaf-mutism, the 
history of rehabilitation work with deaf-mutes, diag- 
nostic methods, the National Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes at Bordeaux, its educational curriculum, and 
its methods of instructing deaf-mutes. Attention is 
called to the fact that careful diagnostic examination 
can often detect pitch areas in which deafness does 
not exist and often such findings give a point of de- 
parture for instruction.— F. C. Sumner. 


3390. Epstein, George J. (Beth Israel Hosp., New 
York.) Strabismus; a clinical handbook. Phila- 
delphia: Blakiston, 1948. x, 214 p. $5.00.—This 
text book has a primary medi emphasis with 
particular attention being paid to the anatomy and 
physiology of the extra-ocular muscles, diagnostic 
tests and measurements, and surgical procedures.— 
M. R. Stoll. 


3391. Falconer, George A. (Memphis Speech & 
Hearing Center, Memphis, Tenn.) e reliability 
and validity of monitored connected discourse as a 
test of the threshold of in . J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 371.—A study of 
the reliability with which normally hearing and hard 
of hearing individuals can select a threshold of in- 
telligibility for connected discourse. A preliminary 
study was made on 6 normal and 41 hard of hearing 
subjects to determine that learning did not affect 
the experiment. For the main experiment, 25 nor- 
mal and 47 hard of hearing subjects were chosen. 
These represent 50 normal ears and 94 hard of hear- 
ing ears at the hearing clinic of the Central Institute 
for the Deaf. A calibrated earphone was placed on 
the subject’s right ear, Auditory Test No. 9 was 
used to determine his threshold for speech and the 
subject was allowed 3 trials to select the lowest in- 
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tensity level at which he could hear and understand 
everything said by the speaker. The No. 9 list of 
42 spondees was varied from test to test but the same 
recording of connected discourse was used. The 
advantages claimed for this procedure are speed, 
interest for the listener, high validity, satisfactory 
reliability, and negligible learning effects. The test 
is subjective and an occasional subject gives an 
erratic threshold.—M. F. Palmer. 


3392. Pen Marie Hays. (Cleveland (0.) 
Speech & Hearing Center.) earing is believing. 
Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1949. 126 p. 


$2.00.—This is an autobiographical sketch in which 
the author relates her experiences in adjusting to a 
hearing loss. She hw og the frustrations of first 
realizing that hearing is failing, studying lip-reading, 
and keeping in contact with balbtas people. There 
is a strong tendency to withdraw and to project the 
cause of one’s inability to understand onto the 
world in general. “It seems to be part of the handi- 
cap that hard-of-hearing folk for the most part want 
things solved for them. I was still miracle hunting. 
It was only later that I learned just how much has 
to be done from the inside out instead of from the 
outside in. A hearing aid is a tool, not a touchstone. 
—The first time I put it on I felt deformed. Here, to 
my twisted thinking, was the outward evidence of 
my physical lack. Could I bear to advertise it to 
the whole world?”’"—H. R. Myklebust. 

3393. Jellinek, Augusta. ( Veterans’ Speech Clinic, 
New York.) Acoustic education in children. In 
Froeschels, E., Twentieth century speech and voice 
correction, (see 23: 3298), 103-109.—Motor reflexes 
to sounds supply clues in testing hearing in young 
children. Several of these reflexes are described. 
In later testing and training use is made of speech, a 
hearing tube, or of electric amplification. “If 
acoustic responses have been established at all, these 
perceptions can be increased and made conscious 
through auditory education.” After perception for 
more than one sound is achieved objects or pictures 
along with their names are shown the deaf child. 
The words chosen should contain the sounds which 
the teacher wants especially to be heard and dis- 
tinguished. Subsequent teaching of speech is 
similar to the procedures used with children with 
normal hearing.—J. Matthews. 

3394. Jellinek, Augusta. ( Veterans’ Speech Clinic, 
New York.) Acoustic training for adults. In 
Froeschels, E., Twentieth century speech and voice 
correction, (see 23: 3298), 110-117.—‘‘Acoustic 
Pine etic can be developed by training towards a 

her efficiency and a hard of hearing person can be 
taught to understand what he hears.” In carrying 
out training procedures the therapist must remember 
that the “personal structure of a subject is a decisive 
factor in the different types of acoustic behavior.” 
31 references.—J. M 


3395. Lassman, Grace Harris. (John Tracy 
Clinic, Los ee Calif.) Parent participation in 
teaching the deaf child. J. Speech Hearing 


Disorders, 1948, “3, 366-368.—The author urges 
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that a complete teacher training program is not 
absolutely necessary for parents but greater scope 
for parent participation in all the areas of education 
of the young deaf would permit the teacher to reach 
more children and do better work with the children 
seen.— M. F. Palmer. 

3396. Morley, D. E. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
An experimental program for hard of hearing chil- 
dren. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 337-345. 
—Hearing aids and a 6 weeks summer program of 
instruction in acoustic training, lip reading, speech, 
and correlated experience activities were provided 
for a group of hard of hearing children for whom no 
further medical treatment was indicated and for 
whom no special class facilities were available. 
Acoustic examinations were made prior to the pro- 
gram at the time of the hearing aid selection, at the 
conclusion of the training program, and approxi- 
mately 6 months later. Achievement, general 
ability, personality and social adjustment tests were 
made during the program and approximately 6 
months later. The observable results or trends in 
this project were obtained from a comparison of 
each child’s own responses, development or changes 
on the first tests and on the retests. Supplementary 
information was received from the parents of the 
children.—M. F. Palmer. 

3397. Prince, James W. The effect of impaired 
hearing at various frequencies on grades and citizen- 
ship. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 234-237.—The sub- 
jects were junior high school pupils. Normal hearers 
were used as controls and with them were compared 
pupils having impaired hearing (1) at all frequencies, 
(2) at low frequencies only, (3) at high frequencies 
only. The group with impaired hearing at all fre- 
quencies was inferior to the normal group in both 
achievement and citizenship, though the latter 
difference was not certainly significant. The group 
with impaired hearing was significantly inferior in 
both respects. The group with impaired hearing 
at low frequencies did not show significant differ- 
ences.—M. Murphy. 


3398. Scriver, Helen. (Hearing News, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) The American Hearing Society. J. 
Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 260-263.—De- 
scription of the American Hearing ‘Society, sources 
of revenue, professional standards, review of its 
results, etc.—M. F. Palmer. 

3399. Silverman, S. Richard. Educational ther- 
apy for the hard of hearing: speech reading. In 
Froeschels, E., Twentieth century speech and voice 
correction, (see 23: 3298), 142—151.—“‘Speech read- 
ing is the process through which an individual re- 
gardless of the status of his hearing understands 
speech by carefully watching the speaker.” Because 
more is involved in the process than observing just 
the lips of the speaker the term “lip reading” ts not 
used. Speech reading in its development parallels 
the history of the education of the deaf. The history 
is briefly described. Physical and psychological 
factors related to the speech reading process are 
discussed. ‘Methods of instruction in speech read- 
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ing can generally be placed on a continuum ranging 
from analysis of basic movements of speech to 
complete dependence on synthesis of meaning de- 
rived from contentual clues.’ Most teachers em- 
ploy an eclectic method. 17 references.—J. Mat- 
thews. 

3400. Whitehurst, Mary’ Wood. (Hoff General 
Hosp., Santa Barbara, Calif.) Hearing rehabilita- 
tion. In Froeschels, E., Twentieth century speech and 
voice correction, (see 23: 3298), 225—235.—The author 
describes the auricular training program carried out 
at Hoff Hospital. ‘The results of this auditory 
training program were quite conclusive. With rare 
exception every pupil showed a definite gain in 
speech perception.” The program restored con- 
fidence and enabled the trainee to ‘resume his place 
in a society from which he had withdrawn.”’ 3 case 
histories are presented.—J. Matthews. 


[See also abstracts 3086, 3430, 3434. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3401. Assagioli, R. Contribution de la psych- 
ologiea |’éducation interculturelle. (The contribu- 
tion of psychology to intercultural education.) 
Nouv. Rev. Pédag., 1948, 3, 148-154.—The study of 
psychology should be undertaken uniformly in the 
secondary school, and it should be more dynamic 
and concrete. Thus taught, it would exercise a 
benevolent influence on students and on society, 
ridding men of complexes and aggressive impulses 
and impelling them to comprehension, collaboration, 
etc.—R, Piret. 

3402. Essex, Don L. (Staite Education Dept., 
Albany, N. Y.) Planning the school building for 
community use. Rev. educ. Res., 1948, 18, 28-31.— 
In order to bring the school and the community 
closer together, it is necessary for the educational 
leaders to enlist community interest in and support 
of the regular school program and plant. Despite 
the obvious importance of planning the school 
building to include community interests and needs, 
few investigators in the field of school-plant planning 
have undertaken any studies in this area. The 
available literature of the triennium, 1944-1947, has 
treated the community school plant, the adaptation 
of rural school facilities, food service and preserva- 
tion for community affairs, the types of facilities 
for programs of school-community recreation, and 
the planning of neighborhood-primary schools. 20 
references.—W. W. Brickman. 


3403. Maine. Dept. of Education. Div. Curriculum 
& Instruction. A forward ; the improvement of 
teaching through the stimulation of teacher growth. 
Augusta, Me.: State Dept. of Education, 1948. 
(Curriculum Bull. No.7.) 121 p.—Planned with the 
objective of promoting improvement in classroom 
procedures within the broader area of teacher growth, 
this bulletin reflects the experience of 184 members of 
the workshop for teachers of the University of Maine 
for the summers of 1944 and 1945. Drawing upon 
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additional material derived from school situations on 
a state-wide basis, the present bulletin discusses 
methods of organizing teaching-learning situations. 
The analysis of specific problems illustrative of 
general principles such as greater pupil participation 
in planning and managing, and greater diversity of 
experiences and materials, among other immediate 
goals of improved teaching, is stressed. Numerous 
instances of improved classroom practices are cited, 
and more generalized techniques relating to teaching 
and to community relations are summarized. Prin- 
ciples are presented for the guidance of supervisors, 
and for enlisting the support of indifferent or antag- 
onistic personnel among the teachers. An appendix 
evaluates the results of the workshop program.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

3404. Murray, Alfred L. (Central Baptist Church, 
Westerly, R. I.) Psychology for Christian teachers. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1948. ix, 245 p. $2.50.—This minister writes from 
his psychological understanding and practical experi- 
ence of the opportunities for the teacher in a church 
school. Taking each age from babyhood to adult- 
hood, he traces the typical traits and needs of that 
age, the problems that arise in religious teaching, 
and methods of coping with them. He adds chapters 
on the technique of visitation, psychology in the 
sickroom, and how to increase church school at- 
tendance.—P. E. Johnson, 

3405. Weitzman, Ellis. (American U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Misconceptions of entering college 
freshmen. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 224-227.— 
Entering freshmen at The American University are 
required to take a course called Introduction to 
College based on M. E. Bennett’s College and Life. 
A multiple-choice type pre-test sampling the ma- 
terial in this book was administered to 175 entering 
freshmen. Freshmen were found to be weak in 
knowledge of the learning process and also in other 
fields of psychology. The need for the material 
presented in this course was demonstrated by the 
pre-test, and it likewise indicated the areas requiring 
special emphasis.—M. Murphy. 


[See also abstracts 3125, 3153, 3249. ] 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


3406. Artley, A. Sterl. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Acquiring word-recognition skills. U. Mo. Buil., 
(Educ. Ser. No. 43), 1948, 49(2), 41 p.—A vital 
phase of reading instruction is word recognition. In 
this bulletin are discussed 3 methods by which a 
child can learn to recognize words: sight vocabulary, 
auditory analysis, visual analysis. Readiness for 
auditory and visual training is discussed and pro- 
grams are suggested for developing children’s 
readiness. Techniques and classroom procedures 
are suggested to develop skills in recognizing by 
sight, by sound, and by a combination of the two. 
The author includes suggested exercises to use in 
teaching various elements of words such as deriva- 
tives, suffixes, syllables, sounds.—D, Everett. 
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3407. Artley, A. Sterl. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
A study of certain factors presumed to be associated 
with reading and difficulties. J. Speech 
Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 351-360.—The fol- 
lowing conclusions were reached in reviewing the 
literature relating to speech and reading difficulties: 
(1) There appears to be a relationship between 
speech difficulties and deficiencies in reading ability, 
although there is absence of agreement as to the 
extent. (2) There are some indications that this 
relationship exists even when reading ability is ap- 
praised by silent reading tests. (3) Counterbalanc- 
ing factors tend to reduce or increase the potency of 
any factor that is being appraised for its relationship 
either to speech or reading defects. (4) Studies in- 
dicate that speech defects may be the cause of read- 
ing defects, the result of reading defects or the two 
may exist side by side. (5) Explanations for the 
speech defects being the cause may be the concern of 
the speaker over his defective speech, the interference 
with his rate of reading, errors of pronunciation, 
dislike, etc. While factors such as reduced auditory 
acuity, lack of auditory discrimination, relatively 
short auditory memory span, may be related to 
reading retardation, they do not appear to be sig- 
nificantly related to speech defects.—M. F. Palmer. 

3408. Aten, Eugene L. (3511 Fairmount, Dallas, 
Tex.) Children with reading problems. Tex. St. 
J. Med., 1947, 43, 526-530.—Reading disabilities 
frequently come to the attention of physicians and 
pediatricians. The author discusses the origin and 
nature of reading disabilities and makes suggestions 
on ways in which physicians may contribute to their 
correction.— F, C. Sumner. 


3409. Betts, Emmett A. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Reading: differentiated instruction. 
Visual Dig., 1948, 13(2), 37-44.—The need and the 
reasons for the need for adjustment of instruction in 
reading to the individual child are pointed out. 
A child’s ability and progress in reading are affected 
by personality development, interests, mental ma- 
turity, motivation, health, visual and auditory 
factors, as well as language development and verbal 
facility. Teachers must deal with the needs of the 
individual child rather than with reading problems 
in the abstract. Types of reading problems are 
pointed out. Differentiated guidance in reading is 
directed toward effective use of language in social 
situations and is to provide the greatest learning for 
all children in a class.—D. Everett. 


3410. Betts, E. A., & Dorris, V. Visual problems of 
reading clinic cases. Optom. Wkly, 1948, 39, 1777- 
1781; 1796.—An outline of the organization of a 
reading clinic laboratory school is followed by 
several detailed case histories.—D. Shaad. 

3411. Bontrager, O. R. (State Teachers Coll., 
California, Pa.) Remedial reading and general 
semantics. In Froeschels, E., Twentieth century 
speech and voice correction, (see 23: 3298), 249-269.— 
Most of present day remedial reading is based on 
the notion that “words come first; events afterwards, 
if at all.” Few specialists understand that “to read 
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requires constant checks on not-words.” Authorities 
on symbolism ignore “‘problems of structure and the 
relations between words and the non-verbal events.”’ 
—J, Matthews. 

3412. Brotherton, D. A., Read, J. M., & Pratt, 
K. C. (Central Michigan Coll. Educ., Mt. Pleasant.) 
Indeterminate number concepts: II. Application by 
children to determinate number groups. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1948, 73, 209-236.—129 children in grades 
2 and 3, 89 in grades 6 and 7, and 118 in grades 10 
and 11 were given a paper and pencil test which 
called for their application of the adjectives “‘hardly,”’ 
“scarcely any,” ‘few,’ “several,” “‘some,”’ “‘lot,”’ 
and ‘‘many”’ to groups of symbols varying from 3 to 
33 in number. A detailed analysis is made of the 
application of these indeterminate number names to 
the determinate number groups, with respect to the 
effects of the specific symbols used and the age and 
sex of the subjects. (See 23: 1445.)—R. B. Ammons. 


3413. Corboy, Philip M. (565 Young Hotel 
Building, Honolulu, Hawaii.) The role of adduction 
insufficiency in reading problems. Hawaii med. J., 
1947, 6, 325-328.—The symptoms that arise from 
adduction insufficiency, i.e., from exhausted internal 
rectus muscles of eyes are: inability to read comfort- 
ably for more than a few minutes; “running together 
of print; drowsiness not due to lack of sleep but to 
nature’s way of closing the malfunctioning eye; 
mild headache in frontal area between eyes. The 
physiology of adduction and the treatment of ad- 
duction insufficiency (training of extra-orbital mus- 
cles) are discussed and 6 case reports with graphs of 
progress in treatment are presented.— F. C. Sumner. 


3414. Crotty, Jean Ethel. Various comparisons 
of the stated attitudes of the high school student 
and of the high school teacher toward the study of 
Spanish. In Clark University, Abstracts of disserta- 
tions . . . 1948. Worcester, Mass., 1948, 20, 125- 
127. (Clark Univ. Bull., 1948, No. 187.)—Abstract 
of M.A. thesis. 

3415. Del Rosso, Stephen. Spontaneous drama- 
tization, a teaching method applied to United States 
history. In Clark Unwwersity, Abstracts of dtsserte- 
tions . . . 1948. Worcester, Mass., 1948, 20, 127- 
129. (Clark Unio. Bull., 1948, No. 187.)—Abstract 
of M.A. thesis. 

3416. Gierulanka, Danuta. O przyswajaniu poje¢ 
geometrycznych. (Assimilation of geometric ideas.) 
Kwart. Psychol., 1948, 14, 1-112.—Investigations 
made in natural situations such as the lessons of 
geometry in secondary schools have given a detailed 
description of the process of assimilating geometric 
ideas. This process has some phases and begins with 
the experience which appoints in general the direc- 
tion of further experiences which lead to the assimila- 
tion of geometric ideas. Then one comes to the 
general grasp of the geometric figure. In the third 
phase the examined get the knowledge of the im- 
perfections and mistakes of their first grasp and 
analysing their own grasp and the indications of the 
experimenter they try to remove these imperfections 
and mistakes. At last the fourth phase is distin- 
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guished by a reflective grasp of the whole, formed in 
the preceding phase.—S. Blachowski. 


3417. Lueck, William R. (Jilinois State Normal 
U., Normal.) An experiment in writing algebraic 
equations. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 132-137.— 
Experimental and control groups were matched for 
performance on an initial test of ability to write 
equations from given problems. The experimental 
group was taught that in each algebra problem is 
embodied a fundamental fact which must be dis- 
covered before the equation can be written, and 
after explanation the pupils were required to write 
a short statement of this basic fact before beginning 
a solution. The control group had no such special- 
ized instruction. On the final test at the end of the 
experimental period the experimental group proved 
superior to the control group with a critical ratio 
of 2.04. The superiority was greater among the 
more intelligent pupils.—M. Murphy. 

3418. Mason, J. M. (Michigan State Coll., East 
Lansing.) A pre-test and post-test study in biological 
science. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 228-233.—A true- 
false test of factual information in biological science 
was given in the 8th week of the fall term, and the 
same test given again in the last week of the spring 
term. This procedure not only gives the instructor 
information concerning the progress made by stu- 
dents, but also aids in detecting weaknesses in the 
students’ previous training and in discovering the 
areas of instruction which require special emphasis.— 
M. Murphy. 

3419. Meder, E. M. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass.), & Eagle, Edwin. Measurement and 
evaluation in the teaching of mathematics and 
science. Rev. educ. Res., 1948, 18, 350-363.—Re- 
search in this field from 1945 to 1948 shows an in- 
creased recognition of the value of objective tests in 
connection with problem and essay tests; greater 
participation and interest by subject-matter teachers 
in the cooperative preparation of achievement tests; 
criticism of objective achievement tests as tending to 
preserve the educational status-quo; a trend in 
evaluating science and mathematics instruction 
toward stressing outcomes other than the memoriza- 
tion of facts and principles; much interest in measur- 
ing abilities involved in generalization and in appli- 
cation of principles; evidence of a positive relationship 
between reading ability and high grades in 
science and mathematics; no sharp dividing line 
between achievement tests and diagnostic tests. 
The studies also covered the topics of interests and 
beliefs, prognostic tests and guidance, and the 
identification of special ability in science and 
mathematics. 63-item bibliography.—W. W. Brick- 
man. 

3420. Pflugfelder, G. (U. Basel, Switzerland.) 
Psychologische Analyse eines Falles von ebor- 
ener Lese- und Schreibschwiche. (Psychological 
analysis of a case of inherent deficiency in ing 
and writing.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1948, 115, 
55-79.—The case of a 22-year old with congenital 
deficiency in reading and writing fitting the classic 
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type of “congenital word-blindness” is described. 
Of note on the somatic side are red-green blindness, 
ambidexterity and allergic diathesis. Of note on the 
psychic side are eidetic disposition with over-average 
memory capacity in the visual sphere but with sub- 
average memory in the auditory; average intel- 
ligence. The author traces the rness in reading 
and the difficulty in certain arithmetical operations 
to “‘weakness in visual organization” and to “‘in- 
stability in localization in space’’—connecting the 
former with his eidetic predisposition and the latter 
with his right-left uncertainty. In consequence of 
his eidetic, holistic perception, he has never learned 
to read by letters. His deficiency in writing derives 
from his deficiency in reading.—F. C. Sumner. 

3421. Solms, Hugo. (U. Basel, Switzerland.) 
Beitrag zur Lehre von der sog. kongenitalen Wort- 
blindheit. (Contribution to the theory of so-called 
congenital word-blindness.) Mschr. Psychiat. 
Neurol., 1948, 115, 1-54.—The casuistry and the 
theories of congenital word-blindness during the 
past 10 to 15 years are critically reviewed under the 
following captions: (1) definition and terminology 
of congenital word-blindness; (2) frequency of con- 
genital alexia; (3) symptomatology of congenital 
word-blindness; (4) differential diagnosis of con- 
genital word-blindness; (5) the nature of congenital 
alexia; (6) present status of the problem of cerebral 
localization and etiology of congenital word-blind- 
ness. Extensive bibliography.—F. C. Sumner. 

3422. Townsend, Agatha. Use of the survey 
section of the Diagnostic Reading Tests in the 
independent-school testing program. Educ. Rec. 
Bull., 1949, 51, 42-49.—Reading is one of the deter- 
minants of educational and intellectual progress 
susceptible of objective measurements. The Survey 
Section provides a general reading test for the upper 
elementary through high school grades. Preliminary 
evidence indicates that it is not so reliable as the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, but compares favorably 
with the Traxler Silent Reading Test. The sub- 
total comprehension score should be used in prefer- 
ence to separate part scores for a study of pupil at- 
tainment. The reliabilities indicate, however, that 
on the whole the test could be satisfactory for use in 
describing the characteristics of the reading ability 
of pupils.—G. E. Bird. 

3423. Traxler, Arthur E. Reliability and inter- 
correlation of the vocabulary section of the Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1949, 51, 
50-53.—The total score of the vocabulary seems to 
be satisfactorily reliable. Reliabilities based on the 
scores of 219 independent-school tenth-grade pupils 
fall between .7 and .8. There is also a substantial 
degree of intercorrelation among the parts of the 
Vocabulary Section. With the exception of the cor- 
relation between general vocabulary and the vocabu- 
lary of social studies, the differences among the parts 
are sufficient to justify separate measurement, 
thereby making the test potentially useful as a 
diagnostic instrument.—G. £. Bird. 


[See also abstract 3030. ] 
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InTEREsTs, AttirupEs & HasBitTs 


3424. Anastasi, Anne (Fordham U., New York.), 
Cohen, Nadia, & Spatz, Dorothy. A study of fear 
and anger in college students thr the controlled 

method. J. genet. Psychol., 1948, 73, 243-249. 

niform md of anger ad fear experiences 
were kept by 38 college women during a specified 
one-week period. A mean of 12.2 instances of fear 
and 15.7 of anger were reported for the week, the 
individual reports varying from 2 to 36 for fear and 
from 0 to 42 for anger. The largest number of fears 
was reported for anticipated situations and the larg- 
est number of angers for present situations. .. . 
The total number of fear and anger instances re- 
ported by each individual correlated .72 + .05. 
The most common fear- -arousing situations were 
found in ‘school work,’ with ‘inferiority and loss of 
prestige’ a close second. Anger was most frequently 
aroused by ‘thwarted plans,’ with ‘inferiority and 
loss of prestige’ again in second place. The instigat- 
ing agent in all anger situations was persons in 45.8 
per cent of the cases. . . .""—R. B. Ammons. 


3425. Heisler, Florence. (Eastern Washington 
Coll. Educ., Cheney, Wash.) A comparison between 
those elementary school children who attend moving 
pictures, read comic books and listen to serial radio 
programs to an excess, with those who indulge in 
these activities seldom or not at all. J. educ. Res., 
1948, 42, 182-190.—Pupils in grades 2 to 8 were 
studied, and the highest 10% in participation in the 
activities mentioned in the title were compared with 
the lowest 10%. No significant differences were 
found between the 2 groups in school achievement 
as measured by the Stanford or in personality ad- 
justment as measured by the California Test of 
Personality.—M. Murphy. 


[See also abstract 3181. ] 
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3426. Bryant, Ira B. (Booker T. Washington 
High Sch., Houston, Tex.) Vocational education in 
Negro high schools in Texas. J. Negro Educ., 1949, 
18, 9-15.—A questionnaire sent to urban and rural 
high schools in Texas, as well as 6000 Negro workers 
in 15 selected occupational areas, revealed that sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes train largely for the pro- 
fessions and that pupils in these schools do not 
take advantage of the few vocational courses offered. 
The Texas Prison System for Negroes offers training 
in 5 important areas not available to secondary 
school pupils. The most common occupational 
areas for Negroes in Texas are chauffeurs, domestic 
and service workers, and 42.9% of all such Negro 
workers are in these fields. It is felt that directly or 
indirectly the labor unions have been instrumental 
in relegating Negro workers to low-paying unskilled 
occupational areas. Nevertheless, opportunities are 
available in building, industrial, ig agriculture, 
and commercial trades. Negro high schools in 
Texas should place greater emphasis on vocational 
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education through in-school and on-the-job training. 
—A. Burton. 

3427. Corey, Stephen M. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.), & Madigan, Virginia E. Dis- 
semination of child development information through 
the use of motion pictures. Child Develpm., 1948, 
19, 93-111.—In order to reduce the inefficiency of 
teaching mere ‘‘verbalisms’’ about child develop- 
ment the use of motion pictures is recommended and 
their unique advantage for instructional purposes is 
emphasized. The main obstacles in the way of 
wider use of motion pictures in the class-room re- 
volve around their cost, lack of facilities, and lack of 
adequate instructional films. 71 film titles, together 
with their cost, type of film, date and source of pur- 
chase or renting agency, are fitted into a topical 
outline.—EZ. W. Gruen. 

3428. Cruickshank, William M. (Syracuse U., 
N. Y.) Arithmetic ability of mentally retarded 
children: I. Ability to differentiate extraneous ma- 
terials from needed arithmetical facts. J. educ. 
Res., 1948, 42, 161-170.—Mentally retarded boys 
were compared with normal boys of comparable 
mental age. 3 types of problems were used: form a 
contained a great amount of superfluous material; 
form 6 contained only the verbal material specific 
to the problem; form c¢ consisted of the problem set 
up in computational form. The normal boys were 
superior on all types of problems, but the difference 
was greatest in a, less in 5, and least in ¢ problems. 
The presence of extraneous material caused some 
confusion for normal boys, but more for the retarded 
as revealed both by the statistical findings and by the 
observation of clinical differences.—M. Murphy. 


3429. Dechaume, Jean (U. Lyons, France.), 
Robin, Pierre, & Ouillon, Honoré. Hygiéne mentale 
et hygiéne scolaire ; réalisations lyonnaises. (Men- 
tal hygiene and school hygiene; realizations in 
Lyons.) J. Méd. Lyon, 1948, 29, 713-742.—A 
lengthy review is made of legislative provisions made 
in France for mental hygiene and school hygiene as 
affecting exceptional or atypical children. In the 
latter part of the article a survey is given of actual 
realizations of such legislative provisions in the city 
of Lyons before and since the war.— F. C. Sumner. 


3430. Dolch, Edward William. (U. [Jilinois, 
Urbana.) Helping handica children in school. 
Champaign, Ill.: Garrard Press, 1948. vii, 349 p. 
$3.50.—Responsibility for the education of the 
estimated 20% of all children who are handicapped 
to some degree, in the main, falls upon the regular 
classroom teacher. Designed to serve as a guide for 
such teachers and for interested parents, this book 
treats of the major forms of disability in respect to 
their nature and incidence, the means of identifica- 
tion or diagnosis, and adjustment within the condi- 
tions of the regular school situation. Hearing, sight, 
speech, and health handicaps, in addition to problems 
of crippled, slow learning, feebleminded, gifted, 
educationally retarded, and emotionally handi- 
capped children are considered in separate chapters. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 
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3431. Hayes, S.P. A historical review of achieve- 
ment tests for the blind. Outlook for the Blind, 1948, 
42, 300-304.—A brief summary of achievement 
testing of blind pupils since its start in 1918 by 
Hayes. There are also illustrations of the technical 
difhculties which must be recognized and overcome 
if a testing program is to be successful.— X.E£. 
Maxfield. 

3432. Hayes, S. P. A new series of achievement 
tests for use in schools for the blind. Outlook for 
the Blind, 1949, 43, 1-6.—Discusses the adaptation 
to use with blind pupils of the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests, Forms R to V. An explanation is given 
of such matters as the Braille procedures which have 
been used and the determination of time limits.— 
K. E. Maxfield. 

3433. Healey, Margaret L. Report on the supple- 
mentary care program. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 
201-208.—An Intermediate Second Grade was set 
up for a group of 21 children who were not ready for 
promotion to the regular second grade, but for whom 
retention in the first grade was not warranted. In 
addition to a specially adapted teaching program a 
diversity of supplementary care was provided. This 
included thorough physical examination, a rest 
period after lunch, physical therapy, vitamins and 
other supplements to the diet. Particular efforts 
were made to enlist the interest of parents and to 
foster satisfactory social relationships within the 
group. The program was carried out over a 5 
month period, and at the end of that time the chil- 
dren were compared with a control group. The 
progress made by the experimental group not only 
in educational achievement, but also in physical 
condition and in personal and social improvement, 
was sufficiently greater than the progress of the 
control group to prove the value of the supple- 
mentary care program.—M. Murphy. 

3434. Lane, Helen Schick. The education of the 
deaf child. In Froeschels, E., Twentieth century 
speech and voice correction, (see 23: 3298), 88-102.— 
Sources of information for parents of deaf children 
are given. The deaf child can profit by pre-school 
training. Resident and day schools are compared. 
“Only by visits to both types of schools can the par- 
ents weigh the advantages and disadvantages of the 
schools and make the selection.”” The oral and 
manual methods of instruction are discussed. A 
summary of studies (1930-1947) reporting intel- 
ligence of deaf children indicates a trend (after 
elimination of extremely low mental cases) toward 
a normal distribution of mental test scores. The 
special problems the deaf child encounters in learning 
subject matter of school curriculum are discussed. 
To lessen the gap between intelligence and school 
achievement the following suggestions are given: 
(1) Start deaf child’s education at nursery school 
age. (2) Stimulate in deaf child a desire to read for 
pleasure. (3) Encourage the use of reasoning. 
(4) Use residual hearing to the maximum. The deaf 
child should be helped to, adjust socially. 20 refer- 
ences.—J. Matthews. 
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3435. Miller, Elvena. (Public Schools, Seattle, 
Wash.) A public school program for hard of hearing 
children. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 1948, 13, 
256-259.—Description of public school work with 
children with hearing losses.—M. F. Palmer. 

3436. National Tuberculosis Association. Com- 
mittee on Educational Adaptations for Children with 
Special Health Problems. Children with special 
health problems, educational adaptations in school, 
home and hospital. New York: National Tubercu- 
losis Assoc., 1948. 24 p.—This report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Adaptation for children with 
special health problems deals briefly with present- 
day points of view on “(1) tuberculosis, (2) nutri- 
tion, (3) rheumatic fever and heart disease, and 
(4) a miscellaneous group of problems including 
convalescence, diabetes, allergic conditions, and 
epilepsy.” Its principal use is “to help teachers and 
prospective teachers understand why educational 
adaptations are necessary for children with these 
conditions.” A group of several references on each 
topic is included.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3437. Stone, Mary E. (California Sch. for Deaf, 
Berkeley.), & Youngs, Joseph, P., Jr. Catholic 
education of the deaf in the United States, 1937- 
1948. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1948, 93, 411-510.—The 
authors trace in detail the influence of the Catholic 
Church in the education of the deaf in the United 
States. Through the early church leaders, the deaf 
were given their first real opportunity educationally. 
—H,. R. Myklebust. 

3438. Weiner, Bluma Beryl. (Wayne County 
Training Sch., Northville, Mich.) A_ classroom 
achievement inventory for young mentally retarded 
boys. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1949, 53, 460-465.—A 
classroom achievement inventory developed at the 
Wayne County Training School is described. The 
complete inventory is presented with its series of 
questions on visual matching, sight recognition and 
naming, verbal production, responses to music and 
literature, non-verbal reproduction, thinking proc- 
esses, following verbal directions, and range of in- 
formation. The author states that this inventory 
has helped the teachers to make more accurate and 
more adequate observations of their pupils. It has 
also been a guide toward more satisfactory curricu- 
lum development for the youngest group for whom 
the inventory was designed, and it _“ es an aid 
in planning instruction for individual children.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


[See also abstracts 3122, 3172. ] 
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3439. Boesch, Ernst Eduard. (U. Uirecht, Hol- 
land.) L’organisation d’un service de psychologie 
scolaire. (The organization of a school psychological 
service.) St. Gall: Tschudy, 1946. 135 p. Swiss 
Fr. 8.—The author of the above mentioned thesis 
has been the acting functionary travelling through his 
province for the care of 50,000 school-children. The 
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principle aim of the school-psychological activity of 
this type is one of mental hygiene: to eliminate those 
children from the schools who want special treat- 
ment from the point of view either of didactics or of 
character. The responsibility of the school-psy- 
chologist is not limited to this negative activity of 
eliminating. The more or less mechanical type of 
“‘testing’’ plays a subordinate réle, whereas the diag- 
nostic psychological examination is of dominating 
importance. We meet in this thesis with different 
tests issued from Swiss university laboratories, 
predominantly from Geneva, (Rey, Osterrieth, 
Inhelder).—(Courtesy of Erasmus.) 

3440, Brouwer, Paul J. Student personnel serv- 
ices in general education. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1949. xix, 317 p. 
$3.50.—This is the 4th volume of final reports on 
the Cooperative Study in General Education con- 
ducted under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education between 1939 and 1944. This report 
is concerned with problems of student personnel 
services as they have been developed and expressed 
in the cooperating colleges. Part I, with 8 chapters, 
discusses the processes and programs of counseling; 
the educative value and use for student adjustment 
purposes of extracurricular activities and student 
living arrangements; pre- and post-college guidance 
programs; the operation of specialized clinical 
personnel services; the personnel function of the 
classroom; and the administrative relations of 
personnel services. Part II, on the facilitation of 
personnel services, reports on the development and 
use of 2 inventories; (1) the self-inventory of per- 
sonal-social relations and (2) the inventory of coun- 
seling relations. Part III includes 5 chapters de- 
voted to the discussion of principles of personnel 
work including Psychological Principles (Sister 
Annette, College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.), 
Physiological Principles (Florence I. Mahoney), 
Philosophical Principles (Charles Wesley Cannom), 
Sociological Principles, and an Outline of a Personnel 
Philosophy of Education.—C. M. Louttit. 

3441. Clarke, Robert B., Raphael, Theophile, & 
Westerberg, Martha R. Neurologic findings among 
college students. J. Lancet, 1948, 68, 398-400.— 
This report summarizes the findings of students seen 
in the Mental Hygiene Unit of the University of 
Michigan Student Health Service between july 
1946 and June 1947, who were referred for neurologi- 
cal examination. Of the 1699 students seen 21.6% 
were so referred. The major reasons for referral 
were headaches, sensory disturbances, fainting or 
seizures, motor disturbances, and head injuries. 
From this experience it is felt that neurological con- 
sultation is a necessary part of the work of a college 
mental hygiene unit.—C. M. Louttit. 

3442. Erickson, Clifford E. (Mich. State Coll., 
East Lansing.) School administrators want help. 
Occupations, 1949, 27, 234-236.—A questionnaire 
survey of 361 school administrators indicated that 
three-fourths of them want help, particularly in 
guidance training and counselor training programs 
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on campus. A number of other areas in which as- 
sistance is desired are also indicated.—G. S. Speer. 

3443. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Psychotherapy in a college health 
center. J. Lancet, 1949, 69, 62-66.—The author 
discusses the values and procedures in a psychiatric 
division of a college health center. He points out 
that all physicians working in such centers should 
have some psychiatric insight and should be able to 
carry on at least limited psychotherapy. For more 
extensive psychotherapy he advises professional 
psychiatric help.—C. M. Louttit. 


[See also abstracts 3218, 3302. ] 
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3444. Chen, Tso-Yu L., & Chow, Huai-Hsui. 
( National Chekiang U., China.) A factor study of a 
test battery at different educational levels. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1948, 73, 187-199.—Tests using word 
analogies, word classifications, word completions, 
flags, form classifications, paper form-boards or 
X-O series, arithmetic problems, number series, and 
number completion were administered to 140 junior 
high school pupils, 130 fourth graders, 140 senior 
high school pupils, and 372 college freshmen from 
relatively homogeneous populations. Correlations 
were calculated with age partialled out except in 
the college group, and centroid factors were obtained 
and transformed into orthogonal rotated factors. 
A general factor was found at all levels, gaining in 
importance with increasing education level, while 
the factor pattern became increasingly simple.— 
R. B. Ammons. 

3445. Gerberich, J. B., & Mason, J. M. (Mich- 
igan State Coll., E. Lansing.) Signed versus un- 
signed questionnaire. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 122- 
126.—A questionnaire of 40 items covering previous 
training in biological and related sciences, study 
habits, and reactions to the course being taken in 
biological science was given to 2876 students in the 
first quarter of Biological Science. The group was 
divided approximately equally into those who signed, 
and those who did not sign their questionnaires. 
On the whole more positive responses were given on 
the unsigned questionnaires, but the difference was 
not significant.—M. Murphy. 


3446. Jacobs, Robert. Public school testing 
project—first report. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1949, 51, 
66-72.—A testing program designed to establish 
selected public school norms, sponsored by the 
Education Records Bureau Public School Advisory 
Council, was initiated in September, 1948. Public 
school participation was limited to those having 
large proportions of college preparatory students. 
The tests will be administered for certain grade 
levels for a 4 or 5 year period. So far, there is little 
difference between the independent-school medians 
and the medians obtained by the group where 80% 
of the students were college preparatory.—G. E. 
Bird. 
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3447. Jacobs, Robert. A report on the Yale Edu- 
cational Aptitude Test. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1949, 51, 
54-62.—Five of the seven tests are highly reliable. 
On the Yale Profile, independent-school pupils tend 
to score higher in areas predictive of success in 
liberal arts and engineering, but score lower in 
scientific areas of study. Girls tend to surpass boys 
in the liberal arts section. Boys excel girls in en- 
gineering and science. The test is more appropriate 
for Grades XI and XII than for Grade X. Because 
of reliability and thoroughness, the tests are more 
useful with more able students, in supplying data 
covering differential capacities predictive of success 
in specific areas of college work.—G. E. Bird. 


3448. McClanahan, Walter R., & Morgan, David 
H. (Colorado Agricultural & Mechanical Coll., Fort 
Collins.) Use of standard tests in counseling en- 
gineering students in college. J. educ. Psychol., 
1948, 39, 491-501.—To determine a formula for 
predicting success in engineering school as evidenced 
by grade-point averages attained freshman year, 
the following measures were used: American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen, 1943 Edition; the Iowa Placement Ex- 
amination Chemistry Aptitude, Series CA-2, Form 
M, American Council on Education Cooperative 
English Test, Form PM, the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test for Colleges and Senior High Schools, Form A, 
and high-school rank. Application of the multiple 
correlation technique showed that the English and 
Chemistry test scores were the best and most eco- 
nomical variables to use in a regression equation for 
approximate prognosis of the grade-point average. 
42-item bibliography.—E£. B. Mallory. 

3449. Mortier, J. La sélection des écoliers. 
(Pupil selection.) Rev. Sci. Pedag., 1948, 10, 57-60. 
—The author accepts the selection of students and 
their distribution into strong and weak classes, but 
he criticizes, on the basis of the administration of 
tests, the selection methods used in Belgium.—R. 
Piret. 

3450. Rausch, Oscar P. (New Mexicc State 
Teachers Coll., State College.) The effects of indi- 
vidual variability on achievement. J. educ. Psychol., 
1948, 39, 469-478.—The differences between the 
scores made by an individual on sub-tests of an 
examination were used as measures of that indi- 
vidual’s variability. The American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination and the 
Cooperative English Test, Form PM were used. 
Another aspect of variability was derived from the 
range of the individual's levels on 5 personal traits, 
self-management, initiative, industry, leadership, 
and social adjustment, as indicated by his school 
principal's ratings. When average scores and 
achievement of the most, middle and least variable 
thirds of the group were compared it was found that 
individual variability, as shown by the several 
measures, tended to be inversely related to academic 
achievement although directly related to examina- 
tion scores. If variability is a (negative) factor in 
achievement it should not be ignored, as happens 
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when the average or total examination scores alone 
are used for academic prognosis.—E. B. Mallory. 

3451. Shannon, J. R. (Sacramento State Coll., 
Calif.) Percentages of returns of questionnaires in 
reputable educational research. J. educ. Res., 1948, 
42, 138-141.—Three groups of research reports were 
examined: Indiana State Teachers College master’s 
theses through 1946; Teachers College, Columbia 
University doctor’s theses through 1945; researches 
reported in the first 39 volumes of the Journal of 
Educational Research. The total number of re- 
searches using questionnaires was 532 with a total 
number of 639 questionnaires. Data on percentage 
of returns ull be ascertained for 433 question- 
naires. The mean percentage of returns was 72.— 
M. Murphy. 

3452. Townsend, tha, Breen, Anne, et al. 
Summary of test r Educ. Rec. Bull., 1949, 
$1, 1-41.—According to the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence Tests, the independent-school groups in 
the 1948 fall testing program are consistently 
younger than public school pupils classified at the 
same grade levels. Also, they receive sufficient 
remedial attention to keep them from being held 
back for lack of achievement. In primary reading, 
pupils’ scores are more than a year in advance of 
public school norms. In word meaning and in the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test } of the independent- 
school groups exceed those norms. In the Stanford 
Achievement Test, in all cases, medians surpass the 
modal age norms for public school groups. In 
spelling, however, in Grade XII, only } of the words 
presented were spelled correctly, although the 
median showed a regular rise with advancing grade 
level. Evidently spelling constitutes a hazard for 
most independent-school pupils.—G. E. Bird. 

3453. Traxler, Arthur E. A note on the correlation 
of the Secondary Education Board Junior Scholastic 
Aptitude Test with the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. Educ. Rec. 
Bull., 1949, 51, 63-65.—The correlation for the 
verbal is somewhat higher than for the numerical 
scores, the correlation for the total scores being the 
highest of the three. All three correlations are 
above .80, with a period of over 3 years between 
dates of administering the tests. Because of the 
small size of the sample, however, no definite con- 
clusion can be drawn without further study.— 
G. E. Bird. 


[See also abstract 3100. ] 


EpuUcATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


3454. Crump, Oliver Wendell. (Texas Coll., 
Tyler.) Community activities of Negro rural 
teachers in Texas, Field Study No.1. J. educ. Res., 
1948, 42, 127-131.—By means of a check list, data 
were collected on the community activities of Negro 
rural teachers in 5 Texas counties. Information was 
obtained on frequency of performance of each 
activity, the importance of the activity, and where 
the activity might best be learned. A list of the 
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more frequent and more important activities is given. 
The results may be used in evaluating present cur- 
ricula and in revising teacher education programs.— 
M. Murphy. 

3455. Prescott, Daniel A. (U. Chicago, Ii.) 
Communicating knowledge of children to teachers. 
Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 15-24.—Since 1939 the 
University of Chicago has been the headquarters for 
various teacher-training programs; the Division on 
Child Development and Teacher Personnel, under 
the auspices of the Comission on Teacher Education, 
worked out a 5-year program which resulted in (1) 
a “Collaboration Center,”’ and (2) Field Program 
of Child Study. The former was set up in order to 
facilitate the collection and synthesizing of recent 
research findings, while the latter provided a con- 
sultant service for cooperating colleges and public 
schools. Both of these agencies are presently being 
administered by the University of Chicago Com- 
mittee on Human Development and are increasing 
their effectiveness and scope; thus, for example, the 
Field Program is currently reaching 350 groups in- 
volving 4000 teachers in various parts of the coun- 
try. How these programs function and the theory 
underlying them constitute the remainder of the 
article. —E. W. Gruen. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


3456. Bellows, Roger M. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Personnel methods in business manage- 
ment. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 539-540.— 
Wayne University has developed a department of 
personnel methods within its School of Business 
Administration. The goal of this department is to 
render service to industrial personnel management. 
The accomplishment of this goal is accomplished in 
several ways which are enumerated in detail. Areas 
of problems encountered include job evaluation, 
criteria of vocational success, evaluating training, 
personnel cost accounting, and biomechanics.—R. 
Mathias. 

3457. Fisher, Waldo E. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Collective bargaining in bituminous coal. 
Personnel J. 1949, 27, 367-376.—The Central Com- 
petitive Field Compact negotiated following the 
general strike in 1897 lasted for 29 years. During 
this time, the miners made a higher income than the 
southern miners even though they worked fewer 
hours per day and per year. The southern mine 
owners operating with non-union miners made larger 
profits and sold coal cheaper than their competitors 
farther north. The northern operators introduced 
machine mining and loading to meet competition and 
substantially reduced the number of miners needed. 
Following passage of the National Recovery Act of 
1933, the miners were unionized. Since then, the 
price of increased wages has been passed on to the 
public. Unless unions and owners consider the 
public, greater mechanization, competing fuels, and 
better utilization of coal will result in reduction of 
demand and a further reduction in employment op- 
portunities.—M. B. Mitchell. 


3455-3460 


3458. Halsey, George D. Training employees. 
New York: Harper, 1949. ix, 263 p. $3.50.—In 
20 chapters the training of employees is discussed. 
Teaching principles are applied to training by means 
of the conference, the guided discussion, and other 
methods. Techniques of training through the use 
of motion pictures, charts, and other visual aids 
are treated, important among which is the employee 
handbook. Specific training plans and programs are 
presented and discussed for different types of work 
such as for industrial plants, retail stores, outside 
salesmen, and the office worker. Training for the 
job, safety, and promotion is detailed. The im- 
provement of attitudes of employees is described as 
important; and suggestions are made for surveys and 
subsequent action. The policies of several com- 
panies are described for adjusting the college gradu- 
ate to industrial work. The questions of determining 
training needs, planning training programs, and 


measuring their effectiveness are discussed at 
length. A group of 21 books is suggested as a basic 
library. Each item is briefly reviewed.—J. W. 
Hancock. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


3459. Bonnardel, R. Rationalisation physiologi- 
que du travail des liseuses de billage dans les 
ateliers de controle aprés traitement thermique. 
(Physiological rationalization of the inspection work 
involved in testing hardness of metals after heat 
treatment.) Travail hum., 1947, 10, 254-266.— 
The Brinnell test for testing hardness of metals 
consists in applying under pressure a very hard steel 
ball-bearing against the surface of the metal to be 
tested; the amount of penetration is indicated by 
the diameter of the depression, read on a scale under 
a microscope. There were numerous complaints on 
the part of the inspectors, the management was not 
satisfied with the performance, and the turnover was 
rapid. The following adverse factors wer identified: 
(1) incorrect setting of microscopes, increasing the 
demands on accommodation; (2) necessity for 
closing the eyelids of the other eye while looking 
through the monocular microscope, which resulted 
in painful strain; (3) inadequate illumination of the 
test surface; and (4) deficiencies in the selection of 
employees. Steps taken for correcting the working 
conditions and improving the calibre of personnel 
were described.—J. Brodek. 

3460. Cardall, Alfred J. Selection—the most 
acute operating problem. Personnel J., 1949, 27, 
335-340.—The technician with broad experience in 
industrial personnel can use a job description of most 
industrial jobs to draw a tentative profile of desired 
traits that can be determined by psychological tests 
or standardized interviews. Cut-off scores can then 
be determined. This is more practical and economi- 
cal than the traditional, experimental method used 
by academic psychologists. Selection of executives, 
however, cannot be done so easily. Tests play a 
relatively minor part in selection of executives. 
Special rating forms and clinical psychological 
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evaluation are more important. Past experience is 
not so important in promotion as in upgrading, since 
the work is of a different type. Promotion should be 
based on potentiality for success in the new job, and 
not merely given as a reward for past services.— 
M. B. Mitcheil. 

3461. Pacaud, S. (Laboratoire de Psychologie 
Appliquée de I ‘Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris.) Sélection des mécaniciens et des chauffeurs 
de locomotive. (Selection of locomotive engineers 
and firemen.) TJvravail hum., 1947, 10, 180-253.— 
The purpose of the study was to validate an exten- 
sive battery of tests. The subject groups compared 
consisted of a sample of general population, 25 good 
and 25 “less good” engineers, and an equal number 
of firemen. The results were expressed in the form 
of profiles based on the mean values for the 4 special 
groups, and coefficients of biserial correlation and of 
association (Yule). The physiological tests had 
higher validity for firemen (e.g., re = .50 for vital 


capacity For the engineers, the intellective and 
psychomotor tests were more discriminatory (r = 

74 for logic al intelligence, 0.73 for spatial visualiza- 
tion; r = 0.67 for reactions to visual and auditory 
stimuli, and for precise movements executed at an 
imposed rhythm.) The sensory tests yielded low 
correlations with occupational ratings.—J. Brogek. 


[See also abstract 3210. } 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
3462 Brodman, Keeve, & Hellman, Louis P. 


(Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) Absenteeism 
and seperation in relation to length of employment. 
Industry. Med., 1947, 16, 219-222.—From a study 
made in a mail order firm of the comparative fre- 
quencies of absenteeism and separation of employees 
wit wh less than, and of those with more than one year 
of employment, it is found that (1) length of em- 
ployment t did not affect the frequency of reports to 


the medical department or of short medical absences; 

2) in the group of employees with the firm more 
than one year there were 73% more latenesses than in 
the less than one year group, although almost the 
same per cent of employees with less than one year 
of employment came late each month; (3) the 
psychologic factors that change with increasing 
length of employment (increasing sense of security, 
lack of initiative to make a change, etc.,) induce in 
employees a greater willingness to be late and a 
greater reluctance to quit their job, but do not in- 
fluence emotional stability as indicated by the 
incidence of minor medical and psychosomatic dis- 
orders.— F. C. Sumner. 

3463. Harroff, F. F. (General Electric Co., 
Cleveland, O.) The foreman as a part of manage- 
ment. Personnel J., 1949, 27, 327-334.—The gen- 
eral policy of the Lamp Department of General 
Electric has been to delegate as much power and 
responsibility as possible down the line so that 
everyone can feel he is a member of a team.— M. B. 
M ttchell. 





PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


3464. Laffey, John Edward. Wage incentives. 
In Clark Unwersity, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 
1948. Worcester, Mass., 1948, 20, 47-48. (Clark 
Univ. Bull., 1948, No. 187.)—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis. 

3465. Loken, Robert D. (Neiman-Marcus Co., 
Dallas, Texas.), & Strong, Earl P. Supervision in 
business and industry. ee York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 1949. 225 p. $3.50.—The material included 
in this volume was developed and crystallized during 
the war through supervisory conferences held 
throughout the country under numerous instructors 
and for varied training programs. The emphasis here 
is upon a practical, down-to-earth definition of 
supervisory duties and methods which can be of 
immediate use to all levels of supervision. Divided 
into the main sub-areas of Job and Man Manage- 
ment, the book provides chapters on training, learn- 
ing, job analysis, evaluation and other problems of 
supervision. A sample training plan is appended, 
as well as a sample job analysis.—M. Siegel. 

3466. Moore, Herbert. (Stevenson & Kellogg, Tor- 
onto, Canada.) Basic needs of industrial workers. 
Personnel J., 1949, 27, 344—348.—The workers have 
a basic need to have a job which will challenge and 
use their special abilities. Other basic needs of 
workers are to avoid frequent humiliating experi- 
ences and to have suitable long-range goals. Be- 
sides these basic needs, the workers have more super- 
ficial needs which are environmental and personal 
such as comiortable working conditions and ability 
to compete successfully with friends. Failure of the 
job to provide for the more superficial needs results 
in grievances, but failure of the job to provide for 
the more basic needs results in resignations.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

3467. Norbury, F. Garm. (Wabash Railroad, 
Jacksonville, Ill.) Neuropsychiatric conditions in 
railroad employees. IJndustr. Med., 1947, 16, 122- 
125.—Some statistics are given as to the frequency 
of various types of neuropsychiatric conditions in 
previously screened group of 452 railroad employees 
of the Wabash Railroad seen in consultation. Psy- 
choneuroses and psychoses constitute almost half of 
the total with psychotic conditions about equal in 
frequency to neurotic conditions. No indication is 
given as to whether the neuropsychiatric conditions 
are due to in-service factors but some mention is 
made of the hazard to the service in retaining such 
neuropsychiatric cases on the job without treatment 
and rehabilitation.—F. C. Sumner. 

3468. Northrop, M. Starr. What is the future of 
employee opinion polls? Personnei J., 1949, 27, 341- 
343. —Emplo oyee surveys frequently cover 100% of 
a company’s ew so are not affected by sampl- 
ing error. Employee opinion polls do not have to be 
as accurate as election polls to be helpful to manage- 
ment. For instance a 1% error in the election polls 
may mean the other candidate is elected, but it 
matters little whether 49% or 52% of the employees 
are disgruntled about some company policy. In 
either case, something should be done either to 
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change the policy or to explain the reasons why it is 
necessary.—M. B. Mitchell. 

3469. O’Donnell, Paul Daniel. Management’s 
and labor’s opinion of job evaluation as an aid in 
wage determination. In Clark University, Abstracts 
of dissertations . . . 1948. Worcester, Mass., 1948, 
20, 53-54. (Clark Univ. Buil., 1948, No. 187.)— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

3470. Shurtleff, Wade E. (Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc., Toledo, O.) Union-management re- 
lations—cooperation or conflict? Personnel J., 
1949, 27, 383-386.—The chief difficulty in union- 
management relations is a lack of understanding of 
the other side’s problems. Since the principles of 
what is now considered sound management and 
effective unionism are-in conflict on important 
points, there must be a change in principles before 
we can expect industrial peace. In 1944, Yale 
University opened a “Labor and Management 
Center” at which management and union leaders 
may study together for three and a half months. 
Thus by gaining mutual understanding of the other’s 
problems management and unions may be able to 
resolve their conflicts and permit “Mutual Survival” 
as described in the book of that name written by 
W. Wight Bakke, head of the center at Yale.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 

3471. Tredgold, R. F. Human factors in indus- 
try; human relations. Advanc. Sci., 1948, 5, 107- 
109.—Our technical skills have outstripped our 
social skills. The author sees two basic causes for 
our lag in the art of getting along with one another: 
(1) prejudices, (2) lack of simple explanation of the 
workings of mental behavior. The remedies are 
seen in studying the prejudices of each other (and 
ourselves), in removing them if we can, and if we 
cannot, in allowing for their effect; in providing 
simple explanations for much more of the workings 
of the mind than many people have today.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3472. Wilson, A. T. M. Human factors in in- 
dustry; the problems of deterrents and applied 
social science. Advanc. Sci., 1948, 5, 111-116.— 
Two general observations are made: We are all our 
lives members of social groups; social behavior is 
greatly influenced by the effects of past and present 
group membership. Experiments are cited which 
suggest that the ultimate consumer ot any change is 
most readily influenced when he has been a partici- 
pant member in the process by which discussion of 
the need for change was initiated and agreed de- 
cisions to change were taken. Deterrents in the ap- 
plication in industrial establishments of the principle 
of full participation and joint consultation of those 
who are involved in that change are: (1) persistence 
of an autocratic method of introducing such joint 
consultation; (2) low morale setting in which the 
absence of joint consultation is thought to be a 
“deterrent”’; (3) lack of attention to the “emotional 
content” and concentration of interest on the “‘in- 
tellectual content”’ of committee meetings; (4) mis- 
interpretation of group behavior by management; 
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(5) absence of financial ‘incentives’; (6) inap- 
propriate transfer of problem ‘“‘solutions” from one 
firm into a different setting in another firm.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 3275, 3281. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


INDUSTRY 


3473. Angoff, William H. (Special Devices 
Center, ONR, Port Washington, N. Y.) Reducing 
accidents by collecting facts. Personnel J., 1949, 
27, 387-391.—There are 4 steps in reducing acci- 
dents. First, make a guess as to what is causing the 
accidents. Second, collect information regarding 
accidents. Third, if the guess has geen good, correct 
the apparent cause of the accidents. Fourth, check 
the results by comparing the accident rates before 
and after the changes. An example is given of 
applying this procedure in reducing accidents in an 
Indiana plant by improving housekeeping.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

3474. Bedford, Thomas. Human factors in 
industry; working conditions; heating and ventila- 
tion. Advanc. Sct., 1948, 5, 103-107.—A satisfactory 
system of heating and ventilation must be capable 
of providing a pure and refreshing atmosphere and 
maintaining a suitable degree of warmth. Discussed 
are the specific conditions of ventilation and warmth 
required for these purposes; the relation of warmth 
to working efficiency; the relation of temperature to 
accidents; the relation of atmospheric conditions to 
sickness.— F. C. Sumner. 

3475. Cope, C. L. Human factors in industry; 
working conditions; coal mining. Advanc. Sct., 
1948, 5, 99-101.—Many aspects of the miner's 
working environment are under active review, and 
real efforts are being made to introduce improve- 
ments as rapidly as possible. Reference is madc to 
improvements in ventilation, temperature, lighting; 
to study of causes of accidents and of method of 
eliminating such causes; to designing of machinery 
in conformity with the needs of the human user; to 
dust suppression in effort to combat pneumokonio- 
sis. —F. C. Sumner. 

3476. Grove, W. E. The noise hazard. Indusir. 
Med., 1949, 18, 25-28.—Several aspects of the prob- 
lem of noise elimination and protection of the 
worker against the effects of noise are discussed: (1) 
accurate audiometric pre-employment examination 
of every individual entering upon a new job; (2) 
determination of the level of injurious noise in terms 
of decibels; (3) ascertainment of the sources of 
injurious noise and study of methods of rendering 
these sources less injurious to human ear; (4) rating 
the hearing defect in terms of pre- and post-exposure 
measurements; (5) medico-legal aspects in the 
matter of suits for damages to ear; (6) the remedy. 
Remedial measures include sound treating of walls, 
ceilings, floors; redesigning machinery for noise 
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elimination; prevention of noise of intensity above 
90 decibels from reaching workers’ ears (ear plugs 
or obdurators, double ear muff); repeated plant 
survey with a noise level meter to determine those 
areas of plant where noise intensity exceeds 90 
decibels. F. C. Sumner. 

3477. Kruithof, A. A., & Kruithof, A. M. Basic 
principles for the formulation of illumination stand- 
ards. Philips tech. Rev., 1949, 10, 214-220.—Tables 
have been compiled to determine the illumination re- 
quired to guarantee, the authors state, a given de- 
gree of visual performance. Visual performance 
levels are specified in terms of Weston's measure- 
ments of time and accuracy for a given visuo-motor 
task. Illumination levels are specified in lux and 
based: (1) on the size of detail to be perceived in 
different grades of work; and (2) on a brightness 
contrast ratio between task and surround. The 
“performance” concept is largely a measure of ease 
ot performance of the visual element of a visuo- 
motor task. In a practical industrial task involving 
more or less complex coordinated motor activity, 
the influence of the recommended illumination on 
the final “‘product"’ may be appreciably less than its 
effect on the simple visuo-motor criterion, since the 
time required for the more complicated motor phase 
of the task and the “corresponding risk of error” are 
independent of the illumination level.—T7. W. 
Burnham. 

3478. Kuhn, Hedwig S. Right eyes for the job. 
Indusir. Med., 1947, 16, 485-488.—A study of the 
patterns and groupings of widely differing physiolog- 
ical functions under the concept “seeing” and of the 
visual job demands makes possible their matching 
ani the proper placement of workers in these re- 
spects. Corrective procedures in professional hands 
permit (1) retention of highly skilled workers; (2) 
careful selection of apprentice candidates due jor 
expensive training; (3) placement of many appli- 
cants who would otherwise be rejected or hired under 
threat of inefficiency; (4) provision of visual aids to 
make much difficult work easier.— F. C. Sumner. 

3479. Lane, R. E. Human factors in industry; 
working conditions. Advanc. Sci., 1948, 5, 96-99.— 
The physician's task in industry is twofold: (1) to 
see that worker is fit for the job (allocation of 
workers to appropriate work; resettlement of 
workers after illness or accident; casualty service; 
ancillary services as to eyes, feet, etc.; adequate 
medical personne! for the task); (2) to see that the 
job is fit for the worker as to industrial disease, 
lighting, heating but also as to psychological atmos- 
phere in sense of freedom from fear, insecurity, 
anxiety, frustration and conflict.—F. C. Sumner. 

3480. MacLaren, Walter R., & Chaney, Albert L. 
(Medical Dept., Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Burbank, Calif.) An evaluation of some factors in 
the development of occupational deafness. Indusir. 
Med., 1947, 16, 109-115.—The conditions and pre- 
ventives of occupational deafness are the subject of 
this study. It is found that industrial noise has a 
broad spectrum with levels of 100 decibels common 
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in mental fabrication and in riveting; that noise 
levels above 100 decibels are dangerous to hearing; 
that major portion of hearing loss due to noise takes 
place within a few days or even a few hours of ex- 
posure, first involving mainly frequencies above 
2048 cps. and later extending to lower frequencies; 
that ear defenders which attenuate the higher fre- 
quencies afford a measure of recovery from acoustic 
trauma; that where noise levels exceed 100 decibels 
individuals should periodically be transferred to 
quieter surroundings; that the best thing is to control 
noise hazard at its source.—F. C. Sumner. 


3481. Morgan, W. Gregory, & Stump, N. Frank. 
Important uses of industrial vision tests and the 
medical director. Jndustr. Med., 1948, 17, 253-258.— 
The results of visual performance testing of the 
employees of the Owensboro Tube Works toate 
Electric Company revealed (1) that inexperienced 
workers who met visual standards earned more and 
were more frequently reengaged after lay offs than 
those not meeting visual standards; (2) that ex- 
perienced workers who met the visual standards 
earned more in a given period than those who did 
not meet visual standards; (3) that workers who 
met the visual standards had an average of fewer 
absences than those who did not meet the visual 
standards.— F. C. Sumner. 


3482. Weston, H. C. Human factors in industry ; 
working conditions ; lighting. Advanc. Sci., 1948, 
5, 101-103.—Conditions of lighting in factories 
should be designed to satisfy two fundamental needs 
of the workers: (1) the need for a sufficiently bright 
environment to promote cheerfulness, alertness, and 
the feeling of invigoration that is naturally expressed 
in mental and physical activity, and (2) the need to 
see all the essential details of the actual work-objects 
quickly and confidently at a comfortable viewing 
distance. The amount of illumination required to 
give a factory interior a cheerful appearance depends 
partly on colour, the reflectivity of the walls, ceiling 
and other extensive surfaces. The amount of il- 
lumination required on the actual work-objects 
depends also on their reflectivity but chiefly on the 
apparent size of the detail.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 3077, 3088, 3092. | 


PROFESSIONS 


3483. Chyatte, Conrad. (Personnel Research Sec- 
tion, A.G.O., Army, Washington, D. C.) Personality 
traits of professional actors. Occupations, 1949, 27, 
245—250.—A group of 50 actors, matched in age and 
Otis IQ with a non-actor group, were found to score 
significantly higher on the Psychopathic Deviate, 
Interest, Paranoia, Schizophrenia, and Hypomania 
scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, and significantly lower on the Hypo- 
chondriasis scale. It is concluded that there is some 
justification for ascribing unusual personality pat- 
terns to professional dramatic artists. 16 references. 
—G. S. Speer. 
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3484. Creditor, H. The c aetiology of 
fame. Med. Pr., 1948, 220, 541-543.—The quality 
of greatness in medical masters of the past is con- 
trasted with that in medical masters of today. The 
profession in earlier days demanded a different type 
of intellectual activity than it does today. Formerly 
it was a matter, on the clinical side, of uncanny skill 
in the observation of a patient’s demeanour, or, on 
the research side, of tremendous experimental curi- 
osity as to the cause or cure of a disease that led to 
fame. Today with the increasing mechanization 
of the profession and its overall scheme of service 
to the populace at large, fame is passing to those who 
are adept in the diagnostic manipulation of chemical, 
physical or electrical mechanisms or else to those 
who evidence administrative ability.— F. C. Sumner, 


3485. Dodds, Robert C. (Congregational Church, 
Dennis, Mass.) A parochial evaluation of clinical 
pastoral training. J. Pastoral Care, 1948, 2, 22-25.— 
Since he had a summer course at Massachusetts 
General Hospital in clinical pastoral training, the 
author reports a new approach to his parish. He 
cares more deeply about every person, and feels 
more responsibility for the whole community. With 
this sharpened sensitivity to human need he finds new 
opportunities for pastoral ministry to lonely people, 
the aged, those who are ill in homes and hospitals, 
the inmates of a house of correction, the bereaved, 
and the couples who come to be married. He is more 
aware of his own failures, and better able to evaluate 
the psychological techniques of pastoral work. He 
is learning how to co-operate with other professions, 
how to use existing social agencies, and to plan with 
others for the development of more adequate com- 
munity resources, onsequently, it appears that 
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ple put a new confidence in the pastor, and the 
influence of the church begins to be felt wherever 
there are people.—P. E. Johnson. 

3486. Schweisheimer, W. Do musicians live 
longer than others? Liude, 1949, 67(1), 24; 54-55.— 
The data presented are from some gathered 20 years 
ago by J. F Rogers of the U. S. Bureau of Education 
and from recent findings of L. I. Dublin and R. J. 
Vane of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The health of musicians appears to be little different 
from that of any other professional person. Con- 
trary to lay belief, musicians are not particularly 
prone to tuberculosis. But they may have slightly 
more than their share of cardio-vascular-renal dis- 
orders. Like all other Americans they now live 
much longer.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


3487. Triggs, Frances Oralind. (41/9 W. 119th 
St., New York.) The measured interests of nurses: 
a second report. J. educ. Res., 1948, 42, 113-121. 
—Scores on the Kuder Preference Record were em- 
ployed to determine whether differences in interest 
exist in the specialized fields of nursing. Certain 
reliable differences were found. For example, Public 
Health nurses had significantly higher scores on the 
Persuasive and Social Service Scales and significantly 
lower scores on the Computational and Clerical 
Scales. Where statistical differences were found to 
be significant Occupational Indexes were set up for 
each field of nursing with percentile norms for their 
interpretation. Data for obtaining the Indexes and 
norms for interpreting them may be obtained from 
the author until they become available in the 
literature. (See 22: 1723.)—M. Murphy. 


[See also abstract 3255. } 
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250 separate issues are handled for an “All Available Issues” sale. ‘Three weeks 
should be allowed before expecting such an order to be filled. For quicker han- 
dling, the APA keeps issues of the last two years available in the APA office. 
The peak work period of the year is January and February, when librarians are 
preparing journals for the bindery, and ordering replacement copies. 
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1949 23 By subscription, $7.00 $.75 — 
List price, Volumes 1 through 22 $110.50 
20% discount 22.10 
Net price, Volumes 1 through 22 $88.40 


Information about the Psychological Abstracts: the journal is published 13 times per year, the 
regular December issue and the Index (#13) both appearing in December. Thirty-eight numbers 
are out of print as shown in the table. 


Information about prices: Volumes 1 through 10 have been reduced to $4.00 per volume and 
$.50 per issue. Volumes 11 through 22, and current subscriptions, are $7.00 per volume and $.75 per 
issue. The price for any volume through these years is either the sum of the prices of the indi- 
vidual numbers available or the price of the volume, whichever is less. For foreign orders $.25 per 
volume should be added. The American Psychological Association gives the following discounts 


on any one journal: 
10% on orders of $ 50.00 and over 


20% on orders of $100.00 and over 
30% on orders of $150.00 and over 


Current subscriptions and orders for back numbers and volumes should be addressed to: 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 

















1948 DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


1515 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


This directory gives biographical data 
and fields of interest for the Fellows and 
Associates of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. Membership lists for 
the Divisions of the Association, the by- 
laws, a list of past officers and meeting 
places, and a geographical and institu- 
tional index of members are included. 
The directory is edited by Helen M. 
Wolfle of the Association staff. 


According to present plans of the As- 
sociation, another directory including 
biographical data will not be published 
until 1951. The interim issues will con- 
tain the names of the members, their 
addresses, and their present positions. 


438 pages $3.00 
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Johnny Rocco, by Jean Evans. Second reprinting. 
From the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, July, 1948. One for 25¢; 50 for 
$10.00. 


A New Readability Yardstick, by Rudolf Flesch. 
Second reprinting. From the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, June, 1948. One for 25¢; 50 
for $5.00 


Tables for Use with the Flesch Readability Formu- 
las, by J. N. Farr and James J. Jenkins. . From 
the Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1949. 
One for 25¢; 50 for $10.00. 


Stipends for Graduate Students in Psychology: 
1949-50, by the APA office staff. From the 
American Psychologist, January, 1949. One 
for 25¢. 


Available Internships in Psychology, by Helen 
Wolfle. From the American Psychologist, 
February, 1949. One for 25¢. 


Occupations in Psychology, by Carroll L. Shartle. 
The December 1946 issue of the American 
Psychologist. One for 50¢; 100 for $35.00. 


The Psychological and Social Sciences in the Na- 
tional Military Establishment, by Lyle H. 
Lanier. The May 1949 issue of the American 
Psychologist. One for 75¢. 
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FRUSTRATION. The Study of Behavior without a Goal 


By Norman R. F. Marer, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 264 


pages, $3.50 





This important book is a report of an experimental program of research on frustration conducted in the 
author's laboratory during the past ten years. The volume presents the evidence which leads to a new 
interpretation of behavior expressed when an individual is in a state of frustration. The author departs from 
the usual approach to normal behavior, which seeks to discover how the behavior solves a problem for the 
individual. Instead, the approach in this book is to indicate that searching for the solution of a problem in 
the symptom is misleading; rather, according to Professor Maier, symptoms are determined by the principle 
of availability and are not determined by the end they serve. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


By Paut V. Lemxau, School of Hygiene and Public Health, The Johns Hopkins University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Health Science. 396 pages, $4.50 
rst book of its kind in preventive psychiatry to treat the problem of mental health in terms of 
tion. Dr. Lemkau traces the development of the personality, illustrating at each stage and 
ypment the possibilities for modification in the direction of better mental health. An effective 
1p constructive programs is presented. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. New 3rd edition 


By Ricaarp T. LaPrere and Paut R. FARNsworts, Stanford University. 626 pages, $4.50 


s well known text concerns itself with the science of social psychology rather than possible 
tions. The entire book has been thoroughly revised to simplify and clarify the presentation, 
tive material up to date, and to introduce new data from both psychological and sociological 

ghout, new emphasis has been placed upon the development and consequences of deviant 


ersonality. 


ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 


Evizasets B. Huriock, formerly of Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psy- 
566 pages, $4.50 


I 


35 
cholog 
\ basic text for the introductory course in Adolescent Psychology. In discussing various phases of adolescent 
the author emphasizes changes in attitudes and behavior that occur as the individual emerges 
from childhood to adolescence. Covers problems of adolescence in modern times; physical maturity and its 
effects on behavior and attitudes; emotional storm and stress; social, recreational, and personal interests; 
yward religion and morals; personality changes in adolescence; and the meaning of maturity. 
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